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Captain Marryat was horn in Westminster on July jo, 
1792. He entered the navy as a midshipman in 1806, and 
took part in no less than fifty engagements, winning 
honours and promotion, before he left sea for literature 

in 1830. He died at Laughani, Norfolk, on Aiwust o 
1848, -- J 

Among his 7iumcrous hooks arc “ Peter Simple ” (1S34), 
''Jacob Faithful” (1834), Mr. Midshipman Easy” 
{1836), “ japhet in Search of a Father ” (1836), “ Master- 
man Ready ” (1841), and “ The Children of the New 
Forest ” (1847), several of which arc included in the 
Nelson Classics. 
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CHAPTER I 

Ship before the Wind—Stormy 
^ ^ of the Ship and her Crew. 

TT was in the month of October i8- ttot the Padfic^ 
1 a large ship, was running before a ^ v 
in the middle of the vast Atlantic Ocea . canvas 

little sail, for the wind was so strong that tte 

would have been split into pieces by „g which 

before which she was driven through the wave , h 

were very high, and following her almost ^ ^ sne 

darted through their boiling waters ; sometimes heavmg 

up her stern and sinking her bows down deep mto tne 

hollow of the sea, that it appeared wo^d MV^ 

dived down underneath the waves , b 

vessel, and the captain was a and to 

he considered best for the safety of > watchful 

put his trust in that Providence who is ever watcn 

^Thrcaptain stood before the runSng 

who were steering the ship ; for w ^..^gntion to the 

before a heavy gale, it ^nduo at the heavens, 

helm: and as he looked around him and tne ne 

he sung in a low voice the words of a s g 
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One wide water all around us. 
All above us one black sky.” 


And so it was with them ;—they were in the middle of 
the Atlantic, not another vessel to be seen, and the 
heavens were covered with black clouds, which were 
^me along furiously by the gale ; the sea ran mountains 
high, and broke into large wliite foaming crests, while 
the fierce wind howled through the rigging of the vessel. 

Besides the captain of the ship and the two men at 
the wheel, there were two other personages on deck: 
one was a young lad about twelve years old. and the 
other a weather-beaten old seaman, whose grizzly locks 
were streaming in the wind, as he paced aft and‘looked 
over the taffrail of the vessel. 

The young lad. observing a hea\y sea coming up to 
the stern of the vessel, caught hold of the old man’s arm 

Sy 

William, it will not: don’t you see how 
the ship lifts her quarters to it ?—and now it has passed 

US. But It might happen, and theii what 
would become of you. if I did not hold on. and hold you 
on also ? You would be washed overboard.” ^ 

1 don t like the sea much. Ready ; I wish we were 

look “ ^^on’t the waves 

look as if they wished to beat the ship all to pieces ? ” 

Yes they do ; and they roar as if angry because they 
cannot bury the vessel beneath them : but I am used to 
them. Master Willy, and with a good ship like this and a 
•* _ I • , don ’t care for them.” * 

is drowned" " everybody 

sinic tS';7e tTt 

wnLtHe" en to the 


water 


What little birds are those flying about so close to the 
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** Xfios 6 are Mother Carey s chickens. Master William, 
as we sailors call them. You seldom see them except in a 

storm, or when a storm is coming on/' 

The birds which William referred to were the stormy 


Dctrcls^ 

Were you ever shipwrecked on a desolate island, like 
Robinson Crusoe 7 ” 

“ Yes, Master William, I have been shipwrecked : 
but I never heard of Robinson Crusoe. So many have 
been wrecked and undergone great hardships, and so 
many more have never lived to tell what they have 
suffered, that it's not very likely that I should have known 

that one man you speak of, out of so many. 

“ Oh, but it's all in a book whkh I have read. 1 could 
tell you all about it—and so I will when the ship is quiet 
again; but now I wsh you would help me down below, 

for I promised mamma not to stay up long, . , . 

“Then always keep your promises like a good lad, 
replied the old man ; “ now give me your hand, and 111 
answer for it that we will fetch the hatchway without I 
a tumble ; and when the weather « fine again. 111 tell 
you how I was wrecked, and you shall tell me all about 

Robinson Crusoe." ^ 

Having seen Master William safe to the cabin door, 

the old seaman returned to the deck, for it was his jatcho 
Masterman Ready, ,for such was his n^e, a 
more than fifty years at sea, having bound appren¬ 
tice to a collier which sailed from South Shields when he 
was only ten years old- His face was browned from long 
exposure, and there were deep furro^vs m hi® c^Sj 
but he was still a hale and active man, He had se^ed 
many years onboard of a man-of war, and 

ever^ climate/he had ™any strange stones to tell and 

he inight be believed even when his stones 
i for he would not tell an untmth. He n^vigate^a 

vessel, and, of course, he could read Md , , 

read his Bible over and over agam. The nsme of Ready 
was very weU suited to hin^or he was seldom at a loss , 
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and in cases of diilficulty and danger, the captain*would 
not hesitate to ask his opinion, and frequently take his 
advice. He was on board as second mate ot the \-esseL 
The Pacific was, as we have before observed a very 
fine ship, and well able to contend with the most violent 
storm. She was of more than four hundred tons burthen 
and was then making a jxissagc out to New South Wales' 
with a valuable cargo of Juiglish hardware, cutlery and 
other manufactures. The captain was a good navigator 
and seaman, and moreover a good man. of a cheerful 
happy disposition, always making the best of everything’ 
and when accKlcnts did happen, always more inclined 
to laugh than to look grave. His name was Osborn. 
The first inate. whose name was Mackintosh, was a Scots¬ 
man, rough and ill-tempered, but paving strict attention 

to his duty-a inan that Captain Osborn could trust, 
but whom he did not like. 

Ready we have already spoken of. and it will not be 
necessary to say anything about fho seamen on board 

nom'lf., !' of tiH'm, liardly asuflicient 

mimbi I to inan so larj^o a vessel ; but just as thev were 

about to sail, five of the seamen, who did not like the 

mate "had‘ ’T the first 

rhnnse t ^ and Captain Osborn did not 

choose to wait until he could obtain others in their stead. 

I his proved unfortunate, as the events which we shall 
hcrealter relate will show. 


CHAPTER 11 


leams—Poor Juno. 


Master William, whom we have J]*® 

reader, was the eldest boy of a family who were P^sengers 
on bomd, consisting of the father, mother, a,^ four 
thildren : his father was a Mr. Seagrave, a very well 
informed, clever man, who having for 
an office under Government at Sydney, the pr p 
town in New South Wales, w^f^om a leave 
of absence of three years. He had purchased .the 

Government several thousand a-cres of Ian , which 

risen very much in value, an^the sheep and cattle which^ 

he had put on it were proving a source ^ Pro^ 
His property had been well managed bv P , , . 

had charge of it during his absence England, a^d he 

w'as now taking out wdth him a var y 

every description for its improvement, and toj h‘s o 

use? such L furniture for his house imp emenffi of 

agriculture, seeds, plants, cattle, and many 

too numerous to mention, „ in verv 

Mrs. Seagrave was an amiable woman, 
strong heffith. The family consisted Wdhf®, wbo 

was the eldest, a clever, steady hoy. > , 

time, full of mirth and huinour 5 Thomas who 


time, full of mirth and humour; 

six years old, a very thoughtle^ a'^crape' Caroline, 

boy. full of mEchief, and always m a scmpe 


boy, full of mischief, and always m a . 

a little girl of seven years ; and Albery a hne s^^^j 

* , • « « _ /^r\TT\ ^ from the Cape 


Uttle fellow, who was nor ouc Jf'nm the Cape 
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to England. We have now mentioned all the people on 

board of die Pacific s perhaps we ought iw)t to forget two 

shepherd s dogs, belonging to Mr. Scagrave, and a little 

terrier, wliich was a great favourite of Cai>tain Osborn, 

to whom siie belonged. And now we will proceed :— 

It was not until the fourth day from its commencement 

that the gale abated, and then it gradually subsided 

until it was nearly a calm. The men. who had been 

watching night after night during the gale, now brought 

all their clotlies which had been drenched by the rain 

and spray, anrl hung them up in the rigging to dry : 

the sails also which had been furled, and had been 

saturated by the wet, were now loosened and spread out 

that they might not be mildewed The wind blew' mild 

and soft, the sea had gone down, and the shit) was running 

through the wafer at the sjieed of about tour miles an 

hour. Mrs. Seagrave. wraj)ped up in a cloak, w'as seated 

ujion one of the arm-chests near the stern of the ship 

her husband and children were all w'ith her enjoying 

the fine weather, when Captain Osborn, who had been 

taking an observation of the sun with his se.xtant, came 
up to them. 

Well, Master Tommy, you are very glad that the 
gale is over ? ® 

of ^ ri^'P'icfl Tommy. “ only I spilt all my 

olf her chair, and rolled away 
with the baby till papa picked them both up.” 

It was a mercy that poor Albert was not killed.” 
observed Mrs. Seagrave. 

” And so he might have been, if Juno had not thought 
Mr^Seagr™c‘^"^ nothing at all about herself,” replied 

" yiat’s very true, sir,” replied Captain Osborn. “ She 
saved the child, and, I fear, hurt heiUlf.” 

” smiling. 

coative’r it ” r * that you have a good thick woolly 
Mat over it. replied Captain Osborn, laughing. “ Never 

mind, Juno, you are a good girl.” 
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“ It is twelve o’clock by the sun. sir/’ said Mackintosh, 

the first mate, to the captain. i • x u 

“Then bring me up the latitude, Mr. Mackintosh, 

while I work out the longitude from the sights which 

I took this morning. In five minutes, Mr, Seagrave 

I shall be ready to prick off over our place on the 

chart ” 

“ Here are the dogs come up on deck,” said William J 
“ I daresay they are as glad of the fine weather as we 

are. Come here, Romulus ! Here, ’ 

“Well, sir,” said Ready, who was standing by them 

rvith his quadrant in his hand, “ I should like to ask you 
a question. Those dogs of yours have two veiy odd names 
which I never heard before. Who were Romulus, and 

^^MRomulus and Remus,” replied Mr. Se^ave. “ vvere 

the names of two shepherds, brothers, who m ^nci n 

days founded the city of Rome, which 

the largest and most celebrated 'd tO’ 

They were the first kings of Rome, and ,cigned 

®"‘^And they were suckled by a wolf Ready.” continued 

ntrMaster WfUiam.” 

replied R^dyuius Remus.” said William. 

“ No wonder, after the way he^was brought up. Mast 
William,” answered Ready; “but why did he kUl 

-lor jumping too high.” replied WiUiam laughmg^ 

“ Is M^aster William joking ? said Ready, pp 6 

*°“^Yes^h?irand he is not. History s^^tha^ Remus 

affronted Romulus by leaping ^is^ife • but the 

and Romulus, in his anger, took 

history of early days is not to be am ” replied 

“No. nor the brothers either, it ^PP^^P’x_LLan 
Ready ; “ however, it is the old story— two 
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never agree. One sometimes hears of Rome now—is 
that the same place ? ** 

“ Yes/' replied William, it is the remains of the old 
cit^/' 

Well, one lives and learns," said Ready ; " I haver T 
learnt something to-day, which everyone will to the 
last day of his life, if he will only ask questions. I’m 
an old man, and perhaps don’t know much, except in the / 
seafaring way ; but I should have known much less if I 
did not ask for information, and was not ashamed to 
acknowledge my ignorance; that’s the way to learn. 
Master William.’’ 

" Very good advice. Ready,—and, William. I hope 

you will profit by it," said Mr. Seagrave ; " never be 

ashamed to ask the meaning of what you do not under¬ 
stand." 

Ready^?'"^^^ I not ask you questions, 

" Yes, you do, and very clever questions for a boy of 
your age, Master William ; and I only wish that I could 
answer them better than I can sometimes." 

" I should like to go down now, my dear," said Mrs, 

V Ready will see the baby down safe." 

That I will, ma am, ’ said Ready, putting his quad¬ 
rant on the capstern : " now, Juno, give me the child, 
and go do\\m histstern foremost, you stupid girl I 
how often do I tell you that ? Some day or another 
you will come down witli a run " ^ 

;; And break my head." said Juno, 
the chdd 

in the cabin, the captain 
marked the position of the vessel on 

^^ll 11 * t I . 1 t ^ 1 were one hundred and 

thirty miles from the Cape of Good Hope. 

R the wind holds, we shall be in to-morrow " said 
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Poor Juno shook her head, and a tear or two stole 
down her dark cheek. With a mournful ace she told 
them that her father and mother belonged to a Dutch 
boor, who had gone with them many miles into the 
interior ; she had been parted from them when quite a 

little child, and had been left at Cape Town. 

“ But you are free now, Juno, said Mrs. Seagra , 
“ you have been to England, and whoever puts his foot 
on shore in England, becomes from that moment free.__ 
“ Yes, Missy, I free; but still 1 have no fader or moder, 
replied Juno, weeping. But little Albert patted her 
cheek, and she was soon smiling again, and playing with 

the little boy. 



CHAPTER III 


Ship iuTablc Hay— fable Mountain—Goiiigon Sh<>rc—Botaiuc Gardens 
—Animal Arrangement—Don of I.ions—Tommy in danger, and 
very much frightened—Return on Board. 


The next morning the Pacific arrived at the Cape, and 
anchored in Table Jhiy. 

do tlioy call this Talkie Bay, Ready ? ” said 

William. 

“ I supjiose it's because they call that great mountain 
the Table Mountain, Master William ; you see how tlat 
the mountain is on the top." 

" Yes, it is quite as flat as a table." 

" Yes and sometimes you will see the wliite clouds 
rolling down over the top of it in a very curious manner ; 

and that the sailors call spreading the tablecloth * it is a 
sign of bad weather." 


" Then I hope they will not spread the tablecloth while 
we are here. Ready." said William. " for I shall certainly 
have no appetite. We have had bad weather enough 
already, and mamma suffei-s so much from it. What a 
j)rcttv place it is! " 

Wc shall remain hero t«o day-s. sir." said Captain 
Osborn to Mr. Seagrave ; " it you and Mrs. Soagravc 
would hke to go on shore.” 

I will go down and ask Mrs. Seagrave.” said her 
husband, who went down the ladder, tollowcd by William. 

reohnn'ri ? P>>t to Mrs. Scagravo. she 

iiTmnt? ®satisfied with the ship having 
no motion and did not feel herself equal to going on 

on tevd w'hf s>'e shonld remain 

fSlowW Ha M 'c c’lildren. and that, on the 

lollowing day, Mr. Seagrave should take WiUiam and 
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Tommy to see Cape Town, and return on board before 

”^^he next morning. Captain Osborn lowered down one 
of the large boats, and Mr. Seagrave, accompanied by 
Captain Osborn, went on shore with William and Tommy. 
Tommy had promised his mamma to be very good ; but 
that he always did, and almost always forgot his promise 
directly he was out of sight. As soon as they landed, 
they went up to a gentleman’s house, with whom Captain 
Osborn was acquainted. They stayed for a few minutes 
to drink a glass of lemonade, for it was very w^rm . and 
then it was proposed that they should go to the Company s 
Gardens. aAd see the wild beasts which were confined 
there, at which William was much delighted, and Tommy 

clapped his hands with joy. . . , 

\Vhat are the Company’s Gardens, papa ? inquned 

were made by the Dutch East-India Company, 
at the time that the Cape of Good Hope ^as m ^eir 
possession. They are, properly 

Gardens; but, at the same time, the wild are 

kept there. Formerly there a great man> but 

they have not been paid attention to lately, for we hav 
plenty of these animals in England now. 

“ What shall we see ? said Tommy. 

" You will see lions, Tommy, a great many m a large 

den together,” said Captain Osborn. 

“ Oh 1 I want to see a lion.” „ 

“ You must not go too near them, recollect. 

” No, I won’t,” said Tommy. P^raned 

As soon as they entered the gates. Tommy ^capert 

from Captain Osborn, and ran away in hmry to 
the Uons ; but Captain Osborn caught him again, and 

held him fast by the hand. ,, , pintle- 

Here is a pair of very st^ge birds, ^g^^^^Secte- 

man who accompanied them , behind 

taries, on account of the feathers winch h^g tehind 

their heads, as the feather of a pen does when a clerk 
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puts it behind Iiis car: but tliey arc very useful, for they 
are snake-killers; indeed, tliey would, if tliey could, 
live altogether upon snakes, which they are very great 
enemies to, never letting one escape. They strike them 
with their feet, and with such force as 'to kill them 
immediately,*’ 

Are there many snakes in this country ? inquired 
William. 

“ Yes, and very venomous snakes,” replied Mr. Sea- 
grave ; '* so that these birds are verv useful in destroving 
them. You oliserve. William, that the Almighty, in'His 
wisdom, has so arranged it that no animal {esju'cially of a 
noxious kind) shall be inultijilif'd to excess, but kept 
under by^ being }>reyetl upon by some other ; indeed, 
wherever in any country an animal exists in any quantity 
there is generally humd another animal which dcstro^'S 
it. 1 lie Secretary inhaliits this country, where snakes 
exist in numbers, tliat it ma\- destroy them : in England 
the bird would be of little value.” 

Hut some animals aio too largo or too fierce to be 
destroyed by others, jxipa ; for instance, the elephant 
and the lion.” ^ 

\ ery true; but tlieso larger animals do not breed 
so fast, and therefore their numbers do not increase so 
ia)>i(lly bor instance, a jKiir of elephants will not have 
moie than one young one in the sjiace of two ycai^s or 
moic , wliilc tlie rabbits, wliicli are jneved upon and the 
lood of so many other beasts as well* as birds, would 
increase enormously if tlie\- were not destroyed. I have 
lead that a jiair of rabbits, from themselves and tlieir 
progeny also breeding so fast, will arrive to maiiv hun¬ 
dreds m tlic course of a single year. Examine through 
the whole of creation, and you will find that there is an 
imeirmg Hand which myariably presoryes the balance 
twact ; and that there are no more mouths than for which 

00 IS piovidcd, although accidental circumstances may 

tor a time occasion a slight alteration.” 

cy continued their walk until they came to the den 
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of the lions. It was a large place enclosed with a strong 
and high wall of stone, with only one window to it for the 
visitors to look at them, as it was open above. This 
window W3S wide, and with strong iron bars lunning from 
the top to the bottom : but the width between the bars 
was such that a lion could put his paw out with ease j and 
they were therefore cautioned not to go too near. It was 
a fine sight to see eight or ten of these noble-looking 
animals lying down in various attitudes, quite indifferent 
apparently to the people outside—basking in the sun and 
slowly moving their tufted tails to and fro. Williain 
examined them at a respectful distance from the bars, 
and so did Tommy, who had his mouth open with 
astonishment, in which there was at first not a little fear 
mixed ; but he soon got bolder. The gentleman who 
had accompanied them, and who had been long at the 
Cape, was relating to Mr. Seagrave and Captain Osborn 
some very curious anecdotes about the lion. William 
and they were so interested that they did not perceive 
that Tommy had slipped back to the grated window ot 
their den. Tommy looked at the lions, and then he 
wanted to make them move about : there was one fine 
full-grown young lion about three years old. ^^^o was 
lying down nearest to the window, and Tommy took up 
a stone and threw it at him : the lion appeared not to 
notice it, for he did not move, although he fixed his 
eyes upon Tommy; so Tommy became more - 

and threw another, and then another, approaching each 

time nearer to the bars of the window. „ nnH 

AU of a sudden the lion gave a tremendous roar and 
sprang at Tommy, bounding agmnst tb® ‘;trone 

cage with such force that, had they not be^^ ci^onk an^ 

it must have broken them. As mm'. stones 

rattled so that pieces of mortar ic\\ ^^ 9 ^ 

Tommy shrieked ; and, fortunately for himself, fell ba 

and tumbled head over heels, or the hon p ^ ^ 
have reached him. Captain Osborn a -QaT-gd ^th 
ran up to Tommy, and picked him up . 
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fright as soon as he could fetch his breath, while the lion 
stood at the bars, lashing his tail, snarling, and showing 
his enormous tangs. 

“ Take me away—take me on board the ship/' cried 
Tommy, who was terribly frightened. 

“ What did you do, Tommy ? ” said Captain Osborn. 

“ I won't throw any more stones, Mr. Lion ; I won’t 
indeed." cried Tommy, looking terrified towards the 
animal. 

Mr, Seagrave scolded Tommy well for his foolish conduct, 
and by degrees he became more composed ; but he did not 
recover liimself until they had walked some distance 
away from the lions’ den. 

They then looked at the other animals which were 
to be seen, Tommy keeping a most resi>ectful distance 
from every one of them lie wouldn't even go near to 
a Cape sheep with a broad tail. 

When they liad seen everything, they went back to 
the gentleman's lious*^ to dinner ; and, after dinner, they 
returned on board, when Tommy's adventure with the 
lion was told to his mother, who declared that she never 
shoula be able to trust him out of her sight. 



CHAPTER IV 


Albatross—^Wonderful Provision of Nature—Symptoms oi_ a Storm 
Preparations for a Storm-—Dreadful Storm—Struck by Lightning 
Terrible Wreck and Loss of Life. 


The following morning the fresh water and provisions 
were received on board, and once more the P acific 
stretched her broad canvas to the winds, and there was 
every prospect of a rapid voyage, as for many days she 
continued her passage with a fair wind and flowing sheet. 
But this did not continue ; it fell calm, and remained 
so for nearly three days, during which not a breath of 
wind was to be felt on the wide expanse of water , all 
nature appeared as if in repose, except that now and then 
an albatross would drop down at some distance “Orn the 
stern of the vessel, and as he swam lazily along -unth his 
wings half furled, pick up the fragments of food whicn 

had been thrown over the side. . ,Tr-iv 

What great bird is that. Ready ? ” inquired WiUiam. 
It is an albatross, Master William, the largest sea¬ 
bird we have. Their wings are very long. I have seen 
them shot, and they have measured eleven feet from tne 
tip of one wing to the tip of the other when the wings 

have been spread out.*' 

" It is the first one that I have seen." smd Wjhiam. 
Because you seldom meet them north of the p . 
sir: people do say that they go to sleep on the wing, 

balancing themselves high up in the air. 

“ Papa," said William, turning to Seagrave. who 
stood by, “ why is it that one bird can swim 
cannot ? You recollect when Tommy drove the hen 

into the large pond, they flounced i ^ 

feathers became wet, and would support them g j 


a 


a 


if 


a 
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and then they were drowned. Now, how docs a sea¬ 
bird contrive to remain so long on the water ? 

“ Because a sea-bird, William is ])rovidcd with a sort 
of oil, on purpose to anoint the outside of its feathers, 
and tliis oil ])revcnts the water from j^enetrating them. 
Have you not obr^erved tlie ducks on shore dressing their 
I feathers witli tlieir bills ? They were then using this oil 
to make their feathers watcri)roof" 

*• How odd ! ” 


“ l>)n’t say how odd, William ; that is not an ex¬ 
pression to use when we talk of the wonderful provisions 
made by the Almighty hand, who neglects not tlie meanest 
of His creature'^—say rather how wonderful ! ” 

“ That’s very true, sir," observcal Ready ; " but still 
you must not be too hard upon Master William, for I 
have heard many a grown-up man make use of the same 
expresNion." 

" They were not better taught when they were young, 
Ready," 

" Perhaps so, sir ; and Master William sho\ild be thank¬ 
ful that lie has a father who does take the trouble But 


here comes Juno to tell you that tea is ready." 

On the third ilay of the calm, the barometer fell so low 
■as to induce Ca])tain Osborn to believe that they should 
have a severe gale, and every ])reparation was made to 
meet it, sliould it come on. Nor was lie mistaken : to¬ 
wards midnight the clouds gathered up fast, and as they 
gathered up in thick ])iles, heaped one over the other, 
the lightning darted through them in every direction ; 
and as the clouds rose up, so did the wind, but at first 
only in heavy gusts, and then lulling again to a calm. 

Ready," said CajHain Osborn, " how do you think 
we shall have the wind ? " 


Why, Captain Osborn, to tell you tlic truth, I don’t 
think it will be steady to one point long. It may at first 
blow hard from the north, but it’s my idea it will shift 


soon to some other quarter, and blow still harder.’* 
“ What think you. Mackintosh ? " 
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" We’ll have plenty of it, and a long steady gale, that's 
my notion ; and the sooner we ship the dead lights the 
better.” 

Mr. Seagrave, with William, happened to be standing 
by at the time of this conversation, and at the term 
dead lights Willy’s face expressed some anxiety. Ready 
perceived it, and said— 

That’s a foolish name they give to the shutters which 
go over the cabin-windows to prevent the water from 
breaking into the cabin when a vessel sails before the 
wnd; you know we had them on tlie last time that we 
had a gale, so don’t you go down to frighten your mother 
by telling her that the dead lights are shipped.” 

” I was not afraid. Ready, but I was thinking of my 
mother, I acknowledge ; she has been so very weak these 
last two days.” 

“ But, Ready,” said Captain Osborn, ” why do you 
think that we shall have a shift of \vind ? ” 

” Well, I don’t know; perhaps I was wrong,” replied 
the old man, ” and Mr. Mackintosh is right : the wind 
does seem to come steady from the north-east, that’s 
certain ; ” and Ready walked away to the binnacle, and 
looked at the compass. Mr. Seagrave and William then 
went below, and Mr. Mackintosh went forward to give his 
orders. As soon as they were all gone. Ready went up 
again to Captain Osborn, and said— 

” Captain Osborn, it’s not for me to contradict Mr. 
Mackintosh, but that’s of little consequence in Sl time 
like this : I should have held to my opinion, had it not 
been that the gentleman passenger and his son were 
standing by ; but now, as the coast is clear, I tell you 
that we shall have something worse than a gale of wind. 
I have been in these latitudes before, and I am an old 
seaman, as you know. There’s something in' the air, 
and there has been something during the last three days 
of calm, which reminds me too well of what I have ^en 
here before ; and I am sure that we shall have little 
better than a hurricane, as far as wind gpes—and worse 
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in one point, that it will last much longer than hurricanes 
generally do. I have been watching, and even the birds 
tell me so, and thc> are told by their nature, which is 
never mistaken. That calm has been nothing more than 
a repose ot the winds :trevious to their being roused up 
to do their worst l am that is my real opinion. ' 

“ Well, and I am inclined to agree with you, Ready ; 
so we must send top-gallant yards down on deck, and 
all the small sails and lumber out of the tops. Get the 
try-sail aft and bent, and lower down the gaff. I will 
go forward." 

They had no time to lose : their preparations were 
hardly coin])lctc before the wind had settled to a fierce 
gale from the n^)rth-ea^t, The sea rose ra])idly ; topsail 
after topsail was furled ; and by dusk the Pacific was 
flying through the water with the wind on her quarter, 

1 under reefed foresail and stormed staysail. It was with 
difficulty that three men at the wheel could keep the 
helm, such were the blows which the vessel received 
I from the heavy seas on the quarter. Not one seaman in 
the ship took advantage of his watch below to go to sleep 
that night, careless as they generally are ; the storm 
was too dreadful. About three o'clock in the morning 
the wind suddenly subsided ; it was but lor a minute 
or two, and then it again burst on the vessel from another 
quarter ol the c<unpass, as Ready had loretoUl, sjditting 
the foresail into fragments, which lashctl and Hogged 
the wind till they were torn away by it, and carried far 
to leeward, The heavens above were of a ])itchy darkness, 
and the only light was from the creaming loam of the 
sea on every siclc. The shift ot wiiul, which had been 
to the west-north-west, compelled them to alter the course 
of the vessel, for they had no chance but to scud, as they 
now did, under bare poles ; but in consequence of the 
sea having taken its run from the former wind, which 
had been north-east, it was, as sailors call it, cross, and 
every minute the waves poured over the ship, sweeping 
ail Iwfore their weight of waters. One jxjdr man was 
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washed overboard, and any attempt made to save him 
would have been unavailing. Captain Osborn was stand¬ 
ing by the weather gunnel, holding on by one of the belay¬ 
ing pins, when he said to Mackintosh—who was near 
him— 

“ How long will this last, think you ? ” 

“ Longer than the ship w ill," replied the mate gravely,. 
“I should hope not," replied the captain; "still, it 
cannot look worse. What do you think, Ready ? " 

" Far more fear from above than from below just 
now," replied Ready, pointing to the yard-ai’ms of the 
ship, to each of which were little balls ot electric matter 
attached, flaring out to a point, Look^at those two 

clouds, sir, rushing at each other ; if I-" 

Ready had not time to finish what he would have 
said, before a blaze of light so dazzling that it left them 
' all in utter darkness for some seconds afterwards, burst 
upon their vision, accompanied with a peal of thunder 
at which the whole vessel trembled fore and aft. A 
crash—a rushing forward—and a shriek were heard, 
and when they had recovered their eyesight, the fore¬ 
mast had been rent by the lightning as if it had been a 
lath, and the ship was in flames : the men at the wheel, 
blinded by the lightning, as well as appalled, could not 
steer ; the ship broached to—away went the mainmast 
over the side—and all was wreck, confusion, and dismay. 

Fortunately the heavy seas which poured oyer the 
forecastle soon extinguished the flames, or they all must 
have perished ; but the ship lay now helpless, and at the 
mercy of the waves, beating violently against the wrecks 
of the masts which floated to leeward, but were still held 
fast to the vessel by their rigging. As soon as they could 
recover from the shock. Ready and the first mate h^- 
:tened to the wheel to try to get the ship before the wind , 
but this they could not do, as, the foremast and main¬ 
mast being gone, the mizenmast prevented her paying 
off and answering to the helm. Ready, haying persuaded 
two of the men to take the helm, made a sign to Mackin- 
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tosh (for now the wind was so loud that they could not 
hear each other speak) and, going aft, they obtained 
axes, and cut away the mizen-rigging; the mizen- 
topmast and head of the mizenmast went over the side, 
and then the stump of the foremast was sufficient to get 
the ship before the wind again. Still there was much delay 
and much confusion before they could clear away the 
wreck of the masts ; and, as soon as they could make 
inquiry, they found that four of the men had been killed 
by the lightning and'the fall of the foremast, and there 
were now but eight remaining, besides Captain Osborn 
and his two mates. 


CHAPTER V 


Sailors never discouraged—Anxiety of the Captain—Stom renewed— 
Pride of Man humbled—Seamen never at a loss—Uncertainty ot 
Life—Naval Profession considered. 

Sailors are never discouraged by danger as long as they 
have any chance of relieving themselves by their own 
exertions. The loss of their shipmates, so instantaneously 
summoned away.—the wrecked state of the vessel,— 
the wild surges burying them beneath their angry waters, 
—the howling of the wind.—the dazzling ot the lightning, 
and the pealing of the thunder, did not prevent them 
from doing what their necessity demanded. Mackintosh, 
the first mate, rallied the men, and contrived himself to 
fix a block and strap to the still smoking stump of the 
foremast; a rope was rove through the block, and the 
main-top-gallant sail hoisted, so that the vessel might 
run faster before the gale, and answer her helm better 

than she did. . , , x- i 

The ship was again before the wind, and comparatively 

safe, notwithstanding the heavy blows she now received 

from the pursuing waves. Night again came on, but there 

was no repose, and the men were worn out with exposure 

and fatigue. Captain Osborn and Ready had ohen gone 

down to afford some assistance and comfort to tne 

passengers in the cabin. Mrs. Seagrave, worn out with 

fear and anxiety, had become seriously unwell, and her 

husband watched her ; the children were Pf/ 

remain in their beds, and the infant never left th 

of the patient and unwearied Juno. „.:.o,-onrPQ 

The third day of the gale dawned, but the 

Iwere as alarming as ever ; the continu^ ^^nnnrfes and 
'seas over the stern had washed away the binnacles, and 
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it was impossible now to be certain of the course the ship 
had been steered, or the distance wliich had been run ; 
the leaky state of the vessel proved how much she had 
already suffered from the violent shocks which she had 
received, and the certainty was apparent, that it the 
weather did not abate, slie could not possibly withstand 
the force ot the waves much longer. 

The countenance of Captain Osborn showed great 
anxiety : he had a heavy responsibility on his shoulders 
—he might lose a valualde shi >, and still more valuable 
cargo, even if they did not all ose their lives; tor they 
were now approaching where the sea was studded with 
low coral islands, upon which they might be thrown by 
the waves and wind, without ha\'ing the slightest power 
to prevent it in their present disabled condition. 

Ready was standing by him when Captain Osborn 
said— 


I don t much like this, Ready ; we arc now running 
on danger, and have no helj) tor it." 

‘‘ That’s true enough.” replied Ready: ” wo have no 
help for It it is Gotls will, sir, and His will be done.” 

Amen, replied Captain Osborn solemnly ; and then 
he continued, after a pause, “ There were many captains 
\vho envied me when 1 obtained command o*f this tine 
ship,—would they change with me now ? ” 

I should rather think not. CajHain Osborn * but you 
never know wiiat the day may bring forth. You sailed 
with this vessel full of hope—you now, not without 
reason, feel something approaching to despair ; but who 
knows ? It may please the Almighty to rebuke those 
angry winds and waves, and to-morrow we may again 
hope for the best ; at all events you have done your 
duty no man can do more. I do wish that Mr Mackin¬ 
tosh won d not swear so ; I always think that the xrinds 
blow harder, as if angi'v that their Divine Master shoiUd be 
dened by such poor worms as we are ” 

''i'' ’'if'’*’” Captain Osbom ; " but hold 

hard, Ready, that sea s aboard of 


I 
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Ready had just time to cling %nth both hands to the 
belaying pins when the sea poured oyer the vessel, with 
a volume of water, which for some time swept them on 
their legs ; they clung on firmly, and at last recovered 

their feet 

“ She started a timber or two with that blow, I rather 
think,'’ said Ready, as he took off his hat to shake the 

water from it. , , 

“ I’m afraid so ; the best vessel ever built could not 

stand such shocks long,” replied Captain Osborn ; and 

at present, with our weak crew, I do not see that we can 

pet more sail upon her.” , v r ^ 

All that night the ship flew in darkness before the 

pale. At daybreak the wind abated, and the sea went 

down : the ship was, however, still kept before the wi^d, 

for she had suffered too much to venture to put her 

■ broadside to the sea. Preparations were now made tor 

getting up iury-masts ; and the worn-out seamen were 

Lsily^em^lo^, under the direction of Captain Osbom 

and ms two mates, when iMi-. Seagrave and William came 

“^Wim^stared about liim: he perceived, to his astonish¬ 
ment. that the tail masts, with all theff nggmg and smls 
had disappeared, and that the whole deck was in a state 

of confusion and disorder. , 

- See. my child,” said Mr. Seagrave, ‘the wreck and 

devastation which are here. See how the pride of man 

is humbled before the elements of the . 

Ay, Master Willy ” said old Ready, look aro^d 

you, as you well may. Do you remember ^^,7, 
in the Bible ?—if not, I remember them well for I h^e 

often read them, and have often ™ 

* They that go do\\'n into the sea in slups, that cm ^ 
in great waters, these see the works of the Lord, an 

wonders in the deep.’ ” ,,. . « 

» But, father.” said WiUy after a pause how shall 

we ever get to Sydney without masts or sails r 

“Why, Master William,” replied Ready, 


we must 
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do what w'c can : we sailors are never much at a loss, 
and I daresay before ni^dit you will find us under some 
sort of sail again. We have lost our great masts, so we 
must put up jury-masts, as we call them, that is. little 
ones, and little sails upon them, and, it it pleases God, 
we shall see Sydney yet. How is madam, sir i " continued 
Ready to Hr. Seagravc ; “ is she better r ” 

^ " I fear slie is very weak and ill/’ replied 'Slv, Seagrave * 
nothing but fine weatlier will do her any good i)o you 
think that it will be fine now- ? ” 

" ^\■h\^ sir, to tell you the tnitli, I fear we shall have 
more of it yet : I have not given my tlioughts to the 
captain, as I miglit be mistaken ; but still I think so— 
I ve not been fifty years at sea without learning some- 
thmg. I dont like the gathering ol that bank there. 
All. Seagrave, and I shouldn't wonder il it were to blow 
agam^from the very same quarter, and that before 

(>od’s will be done," replied Mr. Seagrave; "but I 

"i completely 

woin to a shadow. ' *' 

“ I shoultln’t think so much alxnit that. sir. as I really 

'"”1 of people (lying tliat way, although they 
snlfor much. Master William, do you know that we 
liavc lost some ot our iiu-u since you were down l:)elow? ” 

.1 steward say somethini? outside 

'» i — 

^ kind boy for that. Master William ' but 
men (”'w i"^^ smartest and’ best 

f’ ""'sbed overboard—Fennines and 

Masters stn.ck dead with the liphtning-and Ton^ 
Emery cn.shcd by the fall of the loremistMa;Ter 

land ? You are young. Master WiUy, but y^u eSmS 
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think too early of your Maker, or call to mind what they 
say in the Burial Service,—In the midst of Hfe we are 
in death/” 

thank you. Ready, thank you for the lesson you 
have given my son,” said Mr. Seagrave; ** and, William, 

treasnre it up in^your memory.” 

Yes, Master William, they are the words of an old 
man who has seen m£Lny and many a one who was full 
of youth and spirits called away before liim, and who 
is grateful to God that He has been pleased to preserve,; 
his life, and allow him to amend his ways. We must 
seek the Lord in our youth, and then we shall be pre¬ 
pared when He thinks fit to summon us away.” 

“I have been thinking,” said Mr. Seagrave, after a 
silence of a minute or two, that a sailor has no right 

to marry.” , « j 

“ I’ve always thought so, sir,” replied Ready; and 

I daresay many a poor deserted sailor’s wife, 

has listened to the wind and rain in her lonely bed, has 

thought the same.” 

‘‘With my permission,” continued Mr, Seagrave, 

“ my boys shall never go to sea if there is any other pro¬ 
fession to be found for them.” . ^ 

“Well. Mr. Seagrave, they do say that s no use 
baulking a lad if he wishes to go to sea, and that it ne 
is determined, he must go: now I think otherwise—1 
think a parent has a right to say no, if he pleases, 
that point; for you see. sir, a lad at the early at which 
he goes to sea does not know his owm mind. Every 
spirited boy wishes to go to sea—^it’s quite natural, bu 
if the most of them were to speak the truth, it is not tha 
they so much want to go to sea, as that they want to 
go from school or from home, where they are imder the 

eontrol of their masters or their parents.” 

“ Very true. Ready; they wish to be, as they con¬ 
sider they will be, independent.” . 

“ And a pretty mistake they make of it, sir. Why, 
there is not a greater slave in the world than a boy w o 


V 
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goes to sea, for the first few years after his shipping; iof 
once they are corrected on sliore, they are punished ten 
times at sea, and thev never again meet with the love and 
affection they Iiave ictt behind them. It is a hard life, 
and there have been but lew who have not bitterly 
repented it, and who would not have returned, like the 
prodigal son, and cast themselves at their lathers’ feet, 
onl^ that they iiavc been ashamed.” 

Heat’s Hie truth. Ready, and it is on that account 
that I consider that a ]>arent is justified in refusing his 
consent to Ins son going to sea, ii he can properly pro¬ 
vide ioi him in any other prolcssion. There never will 
be any want of sailors, lor there always will be plenty 
ol poor lads wliosc friends can do no better for them ; and 
in that case the seafaring life is a good one to choose, as 

it icqiiirc:> no other capital for their advancement than 
activity and courage.” 

- .‘Exactly what 1 thought myself, sir,” replied Ready. 

May J ask flow Master loinmy and the other children 
are. and poor Juno r* ' 

‘‘They arc all quite well, although they have been a 
little bruised with sliding about. ' rcpHed'Mr. Seagrave : 

but I must stay here no longer, Mrs Seagrave will want 
me^in the cabin. William, will you stay on deck ? 

■'Better not Master William, we are all too busy, 
and I cannot look after you now; there'll be no sleep 
this night tor any ol us, fair or foul ; we are weak-handed 
now. bo good-mght, gentlemen, both of you." 



CHAPTER VI 

Confusion in the Cabin—Captain struck senseless—Sj-mptoms of 
Insubordination—Mackintosh's Advice—Preparations for 
Ship—Distress of Mr. Seagrave—Resi^ation to Providence 
Noble Conduct of Ready—Departure of the Crew. 

Mr. Seagrave and William went do^^•n below into the 
cabin, where they found that there was plenty of em- 
plovment. The steward had brought a basin of very hot 
pea-soup for the children. Tommy who w^ sitting up 
in the bed-place with his sister had snatched it out of 
' Tuno’s left hand, for she held the baby with the other 
:ind in so doing, had thrown it over Caroline who ws 
' screaming ; while Juno, in her hurry to Msist Caroline 
had slipped domr on the deck with the baby, who was 
also crying rvith fright, although not hurt. Unfortunate y 
Juno Ld^ fallen down upon Vixen the temer, who m 
4turn had bitten her in the leg, which had made Juno 
also cry out; while Mrs. Seagrave was hanging her head 
out of her standing bed-place, frightened out o^^ 
at the accident, but unable to be of any • 

Fortunately. Mr. Seagrave came down ]ust m “ 

pick up Juno and the baby, and then tried to cojnfort 

little Caroline, who alter all was not much scalded, as 

the soup had had time to cool. ,» • j 

“ Maisa Tommy is a very naughty boy Juno 

rubbing her leg. Master Tommy thought jt betto t 
\ say nothing—he was duly admonished--the steward 
cleaned up the mess, and order was at length res . ^ 
In the meantime, they were not idle upon deoK 
the carpenter was busy fixing a step for one of the spwe 
topmasts instead of a mainmast, and the men were fitt ng 
the rigging; the ship unfortunately had sprung a leaK, 
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and four hands at the pumps interfered very much with 
their task. As Ready had prophesied, before night the 
pale blew, the sea rose again with the gale, and the 
leaking of the vessel increased so much, that all other 
labour was suspended for that at the pump. For two 
more days did the storm continue, during which time the 
crew were worn out with fatigue.—they could pump 
no longer : the ship, as she rolled, proved that she had 
a gTcat deal of water in her hold—when, melancholy as 
were their prospects already, a new disaster took place 
which was atteiiflcd with most serious results. Captain 
Osborn was on the forecastle giving some orders to the 
men, when the strap of the block which hoisted up the 
maintop-gallant yard on the stump of the foremast 
gave way the yard and sail came down on the deck 
and struck him senseless. As long as Captain Osboni 

ills abilities as a seaman, and were so encouragc*d bv his 
rhcerfiil disposition, that they performed their work Veil 
and cheerfully ; but now that he was, if not killed at all 
even s senseless and incapable of action, they no’loVer 
fel hemselvcs under control. Mackintosh was too miidl 

SlU vUh "‘'‘'‘- 11 '’'' any 

or CO 1 Vs K i'll of his inj unctions 

“ The V'lV 1 T ninong themselves, 

llie gale is broke, in\' men, and we shall have fine 

n'VVTorV ,e"P to 

yV ” 1 i ^'S pomg down fast." 

down fast tV't" ‘he ship is going 

cio\wi last, that s quite as certain 1 6 & 

the sim?„ 'fST r "-fplirf 

Mac"'„t'sh1° “C, e”™k. 
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“ Why not ? " observed another of the men ; 
ship must go down soon.” 

“ Perhaps she may—I will not deny it, said Mack¬ 
intosh ; “but that is no reason why we should not be 
saved ; now, if you get drunk, there is no chance of any¬ 
one being saved, and my life is precious to me. 1 m 
ready to join with you in anything you please, and you 
may decide what is to be done ; but get drunk you shall 

not, if I can help it, that's certain.” 

“ And how can you help it ? ” replied one of the seamen 

“ !^cause two resolute men can do a great deal I 
may say three, for in this instance Ready will be of my 
side, and I can call to my assistance the cabin pa^enger 
recollect the firearms are all in the cabin. But w y 
should we quarrel ?—say at once what you intend to do , 
and if you have not made up your minds, will you listen 

to what I propose ? ” , . 

As Mackintosh's courage and determination were wel 

known, the seamen again consulted together, and then 

asked him what he proposed. , 

“ We have one good boat left, the new yawl on the 

booms: the others, as you know, are washed away 
with the exception of the little boat Mtem. whmh is 
useless, as she is knocked almost to pieces. . , , 

cannot be very far from some of the islands, i 
think we are among them now. Let us fit out the boat 

with everything which we require, go 

steadily and quietly, drink as much 

hurt us, and take a good provision of it with i^._ 

boat is complete with her masts, sails, an ° , 

it's very hard if we do not save ourselves somewhere. 

Ready, do I give good advice or not . 

“ You give very good advice, ]\Iackintosh y 
is to become of the cabin passengers, the ^ 

children ? and are you going to leave P^r ^aptam 
Osborn, who lays there abaft,^ breathless and insensible . 

or what do you mean to do ? ' 
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\\e won’t jeave the captain,” said one of the seamen. 
” And the passeiif^ers ? ” 

Very sorry for them,” replied the former spokesman ; 
but wc shall liave enough to do to save our own lives * 
the boat is not over large.” 

[^hv lads, I agree with you.” said Mackintosh. 

Charity begins at home. W’ha't do you say. then ^_ 

shall it be so ? ” 

” '^les ” replied tiie seamen unanimously ; and Ready 
knew that it was in \-ain to expostulate. They now set 
about preparing tlie boat and providing for their wants. 
Eiscuits, salt jiork, two or three small casks of water and 
a barrel of rum were rollcctccl at the gangway ; .Mackintosh 
brougdit up his (juadraut and a com|')ass, some muskets 
powder and shot ; the carpenter, with the assistance of 
another man, cut away the ship’s bulwarks down to the 
pmncl so as to enal)le them to launch the boat over- 

course hoist her oul/iow 
that the masts were gone. In an hour everything was 

prepared. A long ropo was made fast to the boat W'hich 
was brought to the gunnel ready for launching overboard 
and then the shii)’s I)roadsidc was brought to the wind’ 
Ready had taken no part m their labour • he had once 
or twice sounded the well, to ascertain if the water gWd 
upon the ship, and then sat down by the side of Captain 
Osborn who still remained insensible from the blow 
which he had rcccu-cd on his head. As the shin was 

. He perceived tlie boat ready for launchine the mo. 
fTc‘° vLd"'^and'‘‘r ‘'T brouglu to 

at la^tt ^ 

ship ? have they killed Captain Sborf?"^ 

No, sir—not quite so bad as that. Poor Captain 
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Osborn was struck down by the fall of the yard, ^ 
been insensible ever since ; but, as to the other matter 
I fear that is decided; you see they are launching the 

But my poor wife, she will never be able to go—she 

cannot move—she is so ill!' , 

“ I’m afraid, Mr. Seagrave, that they have no lacd 

of taking either you, or your wife, or your children. 

What! leave us here to^perish ? ^Merciful Heaven ! 

how cruel—how barbarous I , . 

“ It is not kind, Mr. Seagrave ; but still you see it is 

the law of nature. When it is a question of bfe, it is 
everyone for himself, for life is sweet; they are not more 
unkmd than thpy would be to each other, if there ^ 
too many for the boat to hold. I ve seen all this betor 

covering 
ipeak to them,’ 

ms race wirn ms niiims. ---v - , -,1 to 

continued he after a pause ; 

the dictates of humanity ; at all thiric so 

will have some power over them. Don t you th 

“ Well Mr. Seagrave, if I must speak, I confess to you 
that there is notT harder he^ among them than that 
of Mr. Mackintosh, and it s useless speaking to hirn r y 
one of them ; and you must not he too severe upon them 
neither ; the boat is smaU, and could oot hold ™re peop e 
with the provisions which they take with them-that is 
the fact. If they were to take you and 

the boat, it might be the cause of all I'"® do to 
if I thought otherwise, I would try what I could 

persuade them, but it is useless. 
i* What must be done then, Ready 
" We must put our trust in a merciful Gof Mr. bea 

grave, who dispose of us as He thinks . ^ 

^ “ Wp -must What * do not you go with them . 

« T have been thinking about it 
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this last hour, and I have made up my mind to remain 
with you. They intend to take poor Captain Osborn 
with them, and give him a chance, and liave offered to 
take me ; hut I shall stay here." 

<< \ ” replied ^Ir. Seagravc. with surprise. 

As God pleases. :\Ir. Scagrave. I am an old man, 
and It IS of little consequence ; and I hope that I am a 
prepared man as far as I have !)een able. I tell you, 
j Ir. Seagrave, I think much more of your children than 
1 do for myself. I care little whether I am taken away 
a year or two sooner, but I do not like to see blossoms 
cut off m ear y spring ; I may be of use if I remain, for 
1 VC an old head upon my slioulders, and I could not 
leave you all to perish, when you miolu be saved if you 
only knew how to act. But here the seamen come- 

Oshorfwtth thfm ” 

insensible 

- Ton T>'^^ ‘/V said, 

Conu, Keady, there s no time to lose.*' 

iNever inmd me, Williams ; I shall stick to tlie shin 

replied Ready " I wish you success with all my licart 

aneb Mr. Mackintosh. I have but one promise tVS 

^ refuse me; which is 

that if you are saved, you will then not forget those you 

ave here on board, and take measures for their b^ng 
searched for among the islands.’* ® 

first mTte!"'’*'’ ‘ boatreplied the 

^lackintosh ; and I only beg 
that you will promise me what I ask. Acquaint Jlr^ 

fs^mosM-^ bopjiencd, and where it 

p »» necessary. Do y-ou promise me 

but’^continn°;H^'''‘‘^^'- ‘^'^termined to stay: 

to him il m '"P ‘'‘"d whispering 

to him. It IS madness : come away, man I " ^ o 
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“ Good-bye, Mr. Mackintosh,” replied Ready, extending 

Ms hand. ‘‘ You will keep your promise ? 

After much further expostulation on the part ot Mack 
intosh and the seamen, to which Ready gave a deaf ear, 
the boat was pushed off, and they made sail to the 

north-east. 



CIIAPIKK \'1I 


Dcsp.nr , f 4r. Sr.iL-r.ivo—Mr. Sra-ravo cornfnrUd l,v Reads—rxcrtlon* 
j'. Uilli.iin atid l.radv—Sii^ns «.f I-md—Happincssof Childhood— 

redded—IM^covcry of Land 
Steer f<ir Land—Ship lai Ci>r»il Kochs, 

For sonio tinio aftor tlio boat liad sliovccl off from tho 
siiir, o <1 Koadv r. inamcd witli liis arms folded, watching 
It m silonce. Sir. Soagraw stood Iw him ; his heart was 
too full for utterance, for he im.agined that as the boat 
increased her distance from the vessel, so did every ray 

children, himself 

;,e ‘t "ere doomed to 

pcrisli. His coimleiiance was th.at of a man in utter 
(lesiiair. At last old Ready spoke. 

T.eris}.'''M,‘'s”' "'''Y "-c must 

p rish, jM . Seagrave ; they forget that there is a Power 
above, who will Himself decide that point—a Power 

nougl'ib” m-e as 

still wbYfrr'’''''^' ^C'^cave, in a low voice ; ■■ but 
still what chance wc can have on a sinking ship with 

”aZTi,■ “«”S £ 

Re;r:, 

put tho ship again before the wind ’ 

quitLdtS^rsell'Tl^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ready lasLd the fvheel and werit fonvard On Ee S'n 
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sail on wl^h Captain Osbom had been laia auer uib 

" I£ you are praying, Mr. Seagrave, I am sorry to inter¬ 
rupt you : but if you are not, but are overcome with your 
situation, perhaps I may be able to give you some httle 

have been praying,” replied Mr. Seagrave, raising 
himself up, “ and, since that, I have been trying to collect 
my thoughts, which I acknowledge to be very confused, 
great pang \vm be to communicate to my wife our 

thought our situation hopeless,” replied Ready, 

” 1 would candidly say so ; but there always is hope, 
even at the very worst,—and there Mways ought to be 
trust in that God without whose knowledge notaspa^ 
falls t o the grou nd. But, Mr. Seagrave I shSlTspiak^ 
a seamamm^a^l you what our probabilities are. The 
sliip is half-full of water, from her seams ha-^ug opened 
by the straining in the gale, and the heavy hlo'vs which 
she received ; but, now that the gale has ^hated she h 

recovered herself very much. I have soun ... ’ 

and find that she has not made many inches within tte 

last two hours, and probably, as she closes h , 

make less. If, therefore, it pleases God th^t the fane 
weather should continue, there is no ^ar of the vess^ 
sinking under us for some httle time ; and as we are now 
amongst the islands, it is not impossible, ^ 

probable, that we may be able to mn her ashore, and t 
Le our hves. I thought of aU this when I refused to 
go in the boat, and I thought Mso, Mr. ^eapave, tha 

you were to have been deserted by me as wel , J 

rest, you would have been unable yourself to take adv^ 

tage of any chances which might turn up m y Pori’s 
and therefore I have remained, hoping, un 
providence, to be the means of ^istmg y ^ 

better that you should go down mto the cabm 
a cheerful face encourage poor Mrs. Seagrav 
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change in the weather, and tlie liopes of arriving in some 

’’ V *‘'at tlie men have 

quitted the ship, do not tell her ; say that the steward is 

with the otlier men, wliich will be true enough, and if 

possible leave her m the dark as to what has taken place ; 

Master Wihiam can be trusted, and if you will send him 

s^ayav: ? ■-' "■*'' r 

cientK!'']o’‘i'l ''"l’"' ''"'V suffi- 

soTenn . y°^‘.‘or YO'ir self-devotion, if I may 

so teim It in this exigency. That your advice is ex¬ 
cellent, and that I shall lollow it, you may be assured ■ 

and, should sye be saved irom the'death which at pres¬ 
ent stares us m the lace, my gratitude ’ ^ 


Do not speak of that, sir ; I am an old man \\ith few 

f^r s’ That am^'‘^‘'• 'i“’“ I to 

into which i/hs '’"‘y 'o situation 

aslirp,'‘Tndyiyysakl^ny'‘''f ’,7^". "’f 
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out to him the necessity of his doing all he could to assist 
Ms father and him, and not to alarm his mother m her 
precarious state of health. William, who, as it rnay ® 
expected, looked very grave, did, however, immediately 
enter into Ready’s views, and proceeded to do his best. 

“ Now, Ready,” said he, ” you know the steward has 
left with the other men, and when my mother wakes she 
wall ask why the children have had no breakfast, what 

“ I don’t know ; but I think you can milk one oi the 
goats if 1 show' you how, while I go and get the other 
things ready ; I can leave the deck, for you see the ship 
steers herself very nicely ; and, Master M illiam, I 1 
sounded the well just before you came up. and I don t 

think she makes much water ; and, ’ hathef 

round him, and up above, “ we shall have fine weather 

and a smooth sea before night. tbp 

By the united exertions of Ready and Willia^m, tl 
(breakfast was prepared, while Mrs. Se^ftive still con 
tinued in a sound sleep. The motion of 
I very little : she only rolled very slowly f 

the other, for she was heavy with the water M had 

' leaked into her ; the sea and wind had go . 

the sun shone brightly over their heads , 
been out of sight some time, and the 
through the water faster than tliree miles an hou^ fo 
she had no other sail upon her than the p ^ , 

sail hoisted up on the stump of the ^ j fo 

who had been some time down in the y°P^j 

Mr. Seagrave that Juno and aU the cluldren shoM _ 

on deck. “ They cannot be eiyected to T ’ 
and, now that midam is in such a sweet s eep, it wOT^d 
be a pity to wake her. After so much ^aAgue, she may 

sleep for hours, and the longer g^ert 

that (in a short time, I trust) she will have to exert 

herself." Mr. Seagrave agreed to the good 

proposal, and went on deck with _ poo^ 

leaikng William in the cabin to watch his mother. Boor 
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Juno was very mucli astonished when she came up the 
ladder and perceived the condition of the vessel and the 
absence of the men ; but ^fr. Seagrave told her what 
had happened, and cautioned licr against saying a word 
to Mrs. Seagravc. Juno promised that she would not; 
but the poor girl perceived the danger of their position, 
and, as she ])resscd little Albert to her bosom, a tear of 
Uvo rolled down her cliccks,—she was not tliinking of 
herself, but of what would become of her little charge. 

.1 j *, • I not lielp asking where 

olij^rn^^^ ^ become of Captain 

Look there, sir, said Ready, jiointing out some 
floating seaweed to Mr. Seagravc. 

" ^^''"^Sravc; “ but what then ? 

Readv “'bnJ be quite proof." replied 

Ready , but we sailors have other signs and tokens. 

Do you see those birds Iiovering over the waves > " 

1 do. 

all '^nnri' f**’ go far from land, that’s 

although I cannot tell the longitude just now at all 
events I can find out the latitude we are in. and Ihfn by 
looking at the chart shall l>c able to give some kind of 
guess whereabout we arc. if we see land%oom" 

It is nearly noon now," observed Ready reading 
off his quadrant; " tlie sun rises very slowlw * What a 
hjippy thing a child is I Look, sir, at those little creatures 
playing abou . and as merry now. and as imaw^e of 

"• mS' i' 

fully at Wrchildrcn"^*'’’*'''^^ looking mourn-, 

ilr. Seagravc remained on deck. He was soon in 
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deep and solemn thought; nor was it to be wondered 
at; the ship a wreck and deserted-left alone on the 
wide water with his wife and helpless family, with but on 
to assist him; had that one deserted him as well as the 
rest, what would have been his position then . Utle 
helplessness ! And now what had they to expect . Their 
greatest hopes were to gam some island, and, « f V 
iucceeded, perhaps a desert island perhaps an ^land 

miserably of hunger and thipt. Or, f 
did find^the means of subsistence, what then, 
they to remain there for their hves and die unknown 
and unheeded ? It w-as not until some time after these 
reflections had passed through his ^md that Mr bea 
grave could recall himself to a sense of thankfulness to 
the Almighty for having hitherto preserved them, or 
could sa/with humility,"" O Lord, Thy will, no mine 

be done.” But, having o"ce succeeded m repressing 

his murmurs and his doubts of the go xinder- 

dence, he then felt that he had courage and fu'th t° ""“er 

go every trial which might be imposed upon hirn 

“ Here is the chart, sir," said Ready, and 1 Have 

drawn a pencil line through our latdude : 

that it passes through this cluster of islands an 11 tl mk 

we must be among them, or very near. Now I must 

put something on for dinner, and Cpa^ave 

tor the land. Will ybu take a look round, Mr. Seagrav , 

especially ahead and on the hows . T^rn^nrp for 

Ready went down to see what he co p 

dinner, as the seamen, when they left ^ , P' 

lected almost all which came first to * -which 
procured a piece of salt beef and some p » 

he put into the saucepan, and then 

Mr, Seagrave was forward, looking o ^ 

^tnd Ready went there to him. hardlv 

“ Ready. I think I see something but I can haraiy 

tell what It is; it appears to be in the mr, and y 
not clouds. Look there, where I point my finger. 
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"You're right, sir," replied Ready; "there is some¬ 
thing ; it is not the land which you see, but it is the trees 
upon the land, which are refracted, as they call it. so as 
to appear, as you say, as if they were in the air. That is 
an island, sir, depend upon it; but I will go down and 
get my glass." 

" It is the land. Mr. Scagi-ave,” said Ready, after 

examining it with his glass; "yes. it is so." continued 

he, musing. I wish that we had seen it earlier * and 
yet we must be thankful." 

Why so, Ready ? " 

Only sir, as the sliip forges so slowly through the 

water, I fear that we shall not reach it beiore dark, and 

I should have wished to have had daylight to have laid 
her nicely on it. 

" There is very little wind now." 

" there will be more," replied 

Keady ; if not we must do our bestbut I must now 
go to the helm, for wo must steer right for the island • it 

Mr. Scagrave, although the 
ship docs not leak so much as she did, yet I must now tell 

you that I do not think that she could be kept more than 
twenty-four hours above water. I thought otherwise 
this morning when I sounded the well; but when I went 
down m the hold for the beef, I then perceived that we 
were in more danger than I liad any idea of ; however 
there « the land, and every chance of escape; so let us 
thank the Lord for all His mercies." ^ 

Amen 1 " replied Mr. Seagrave. 

Ready went to the helm and steered a cours“ for the 
and which was not so far distant as he ha^SUd 
for the Inland was very low : by degrees the wind freshened 
up, and they went faster through the water • and now 
the trees, which had apiicared as if in the air, joined on to 
the land, and they could make out that it was a low coral 
island covered with groves of cocoanuts. Occasionally 

ward ^o®examVi and went for^ 

aid to examine, Wien they were within three or four 
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miles of it. Ready came back from the foreca 
said, “ I think I see my way pretty clear, sir : y 

. .1 • A _1 oY-\/*l +l*ior<a 


forecastle, and 

saiu, X Liua.^ X . jir : you see we 

are to the windward of the island, and there is always 
deep W'ater to the windward of these sort of isles, and 
reefs and shoals to leeward ; we must, therefore, find some 
little cleft in the coral rock to dock her in, as it were, or 
she may fall back into deep water after she has taken the 
ground, for sometimes these islands run up like a wall, 
with forty or fifty fathom of water close to the weather 
sides of them ; but I do see a spot where I think she may 
be put on shore with safety. You see those three cocoa- 
nut trees close together on the beach ? Now, sir, I cannot 
w'ell see them as I steer, so do you go forward, and it i am 
to steer more to the right, put out your right hand, and 
if to the left, the same with your left; and w^hen the 
ship's head is as it ought to be, then drop the hand which 

you have raised," _ , ,, v j ht,. 

" I perfectly understand you, Ready, 

Seagrave, who then went forward and directed the steering 
of the vessel as they neared the island. W hen they were 
within halt a mile of it, the colour of the water changed 
very much to the satisfaction of Ready, who knew that 
the weather side of the island would not be so steep ^ 
was usually the case ; still it was an agitating moment ^ 
they ran on to the beach. They were now within a cable s 
length, and still the ship did not ground ; a little nearer, 

and there was a grating at her bottom ^jt was t e 

ing of the coral trees, which grew below like uj^der 

water ; again she grated, and more harshly, ^hen , 

and then again ; at last she struck violently, as the swell 
lifted her farther on, and then reniained fast and q^et. 
Ready let go the helm to ascertain the position of the smp. 
He looked over the stem and around the ship, and found 
that she was firmly fixed, fore and aft, upon a bed ot 

coral rocks. 
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/Vlarin of Mrs. Scagr.ave—Resources eniinioratcd by Ready—Mr. Sea* 
gr.ivo repines—Mr, Seagravc rcbtikcd bv Ready—Recovers his Self* 
possession—Inventory ot Live Slock—Preparations lor Landing. 


All s well so far, sir," said Ready to Mr, Scagrave; 
“ and now let us return thanks to Heaven." 

Ready kneeled down on the deck, took off his hat, and 
remained a short time in prayer. Mr. Scagrave did the 
same . the children at first looked on, and wondered, 
and then knelt down by the side of them, following 
the example of Juno. ^ 

As they rose, William came up and said, “ Father, 

j 1 . . me to > ou ; she was awakened by 

the noise under the shij^’s bottom, and is frightened- 
will you go down to her ? " 

" Yes, my child, directly," said Mr. Scagrave. 

11 u niattcr, my dear—and where have you 

all been ? exclaimed Mrs. Scagrave, when her husband 
went down below. " I have been so frightened—I was 

in such a sound sleep, and I was awakened with such 
a dreadful noise." 


Be composed, my dear.” replied llr. Seagrave: 
we have been in great danger, and are now, I trust. 

skep 

Much took place, dearest, before you went to sleep, 
concealed from you ; but now. as I expect we 

snail all go on shore m a short time_” 

Go on shore, my dear ? ” 

Yes. on shore. Now be calm, and hear what has 

62 
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happened, and how much we have reason to be grateful 

to Heaven" r n + 

Mr. Seagrave then entered into a detail of all tnat 

had passed. Ihs. Seagrave heard him without reply ; 

and when he had finished, she tlirew herself in his arms, 


and wept bitterly. ^ , .. 

Mr. Seagrave remained with his wife, using all ms 

efforts to console her, until Juno reappeared witn the 
children, for it was now getting late; and then Mr. bea- 
grave returned on deck to consult with Ready. 

“ Well, sir,'' said Ready, when :\Ir. Seagrave went up to 
him, “ I have been looking well about me. and I think 
that we have great reason to be thankful. The ship is 
fast enough, and will not move until some \-iolent gales 
come on and break her up; but of that there is ^ 
at present! the little wind that there is.^ is going down, 

and we shall have a calm before morning. 

I grant that there is no immediate danger. Ready , 
but how are we to get on shore ?-and w'hen on shore, 


how are we to exist ? " . 

“ I have thought of that too, sir. and I must have your 

assistance, and even that of jMaster WiUiam.to ge J 
boat on board to repair her: l^^r bottorn is in 

it is true, but I am carpenter 

some well-tarred canvas, I can ™=\ke her sufficiently 

watertight to land us all in safety, I h at 

tunity of putting her in better order. We must set to at 

daylight.” „ 

And when w'e get on shore ( 

“ Why, Mr. Seagrave. where there are cocoanut trees 

in such plenty as there are on that «'and, there is no fear 
of starvation, even if we had not the ship s p • 

I expect a little difficulty wdh regard to water, for th^ 
island is low—very low and small, .^nt ^ 
expect to find everything exacUy ^ we wis * - • 

M am thankful to the Almighty for 
Ready; but still there are feelings 
get over. Here we are cast away upon a desolate islan . 
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which perhaps no ship may ever come near, so that there 
is little chance of our being taken off. Here we may live 
and die—here my children may grow up—yes, grow old, 
after they have buried you, their father, and their mother, 
and follow us to the same tomb. All their prospects 
in life, all mine—all blasted—all my hopes overthrown 
—it is a melancholy and cruel fate, Ready, and that you 
must acknowledge.” 

Mr. Seagravc, as an old man comj^ared to you, I may 
venture to say that you are ungrateful to Heaven to give 
way to these repinings. What is said in the book of Job ? 

' Shall we receive good of the Lord, and shall we not 
receive evil ? ' Besides, who knows whether good may 
not proceed from what appears evil ? You talk of your 
children and of their prosjiects, Jlr. Seagravc, but can 
you tell what might have happened if you had arrived 
cit SyclnoVj and had followed up your worldly concerns ? 
Most children ju'omise fair; but, when they arrive at 
manhood, do they always prove equal to the exi)ectations 
of their i)arents ? Who knows but what this visitation 
upon them may have preserved them from wickedness, 
or from a violent death in the midst of their wickedness 

from being cut off in their juime—from disgracing 
you and their good mother ? I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Seagraye. I hope I have not offended you ; but indeed, 
sir, I felt that it was my duty to speak as I have done.*’ 

“ reiuovcd me very iustly. Ready ; and I 

thank you for it,” rcjdicd Mr Seagravc • ” I will repine 
no more, but make the best of it.” 

“ And trust in God, sir, who, if He thinks fit, will restore 

you once more to your friends, and increase tenfold vour 
llocks and herds.” ^ 

“That quotation becomes very apt. Ready,” replied 
Mr. Seagravc, smiling, “considering that all my prospects 
arc m flocks and herds ujion my land in fCew Soutli 
\\ales» I must put myselt under your orders; for, in 
our present position, you arc my superior—knowledge is 
power. Can we do anything to-night i’ ** 



CHAPTER IX 

Setting out the Boat-llr. Seagra^ ^d Ready 

‘o th’; Ship. 

As soon as Ready had executed his intentions, and had 
fed the animals, he went to ^he cabin and c^led M^ 
Seagrave and WilUam. With their ^istance the sheers 
werl raised, and secured in their place ; throat was 

then hooked on. but, as one person was 

it clear of the davits and taffrail, they could not hoist 

‘faster WilUam, wiU you run “k 

teU her to come on deck to assist us ?-we must aU work 

now. Madam wiU hold the baby for a few "• 

WilUam soon returned wth J^uno. "'hojvas a strong 
eirl and with her assistance, they succeeded m getting 
^e’boat in. and then they sent Juno down again into 

"^The W was turned over, and Ready commenced h^s 
work; whUe Mr. Seagrave, at his request, put the pitc^ 

pot on the gaUey fire ^It'wS'not t^U dlnler-time that 
S>;.'XhaS worked hard could patch upjhe^boat i 
he then payed the canvas and the seams 
caulked \vith pitch both inside and ou . . ,, 

» I think ^we shall do now sir/* said 
drag her to the gangway and launch her. I 
for us that they did clear away the gun . 

have no trouble/* , , to the 

A rope was made fast to the ^oat, to h united 

ship; she was then launched ovct the gunn y great 
exe^ons of Mr. Seagrave and Ready, and to their great 

satisfaction she appeared to leak very 

fi7 
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“ Now, sir," said Ready, “ what shall we do first-^ 
take some things on shore, or some of the children ? " 

" What do you say, Ready ? " 

" VMiy then, sir, with submission to you, I think, as 
the water is as smooth as glass, and we can land any¬ 
where (for which we ouglit to be most thankful, having 
women and infants to take on shore), that you and I had 
better go first to reconnoitre,—it is not two hundred 
yards to the beach, and we shall lose but little time." 

" Very well. Ready ; I will first nin down and tell mv 
wife," ^ 

" And, in the meanwhile. I’ll put the sail into the 
boat, and one or two other things; it will be so much 
time saved." 

Ready put the sail in, an axe, a musket, and some 
cord Mr Seagravc came up again ; they both got into 
tJie boat, and j)ulled on shore. 

When they landed, they found that they could see 
nothing of the interior of the island, the cocoanut groves 
were so thick ; but to their right they perceived at 
about a quarter ot a mile off, a small sandy cove, with 
brushwood growing in front of tlic cocoanut trees. 

" said Ready, pointing to it, "must l>e our 

location, as the Americans call it. Let us get into the 

boat agamMr. Seagravc, and pull to it ; it is but a little 

way to pull, but a long way to cany the things in the 
boat. ^ 


In a lew minutes tliey arrived at the cove ; the water 
was shallow, and as clear as crystal. Hcneath the boat’s 

bottom they could sec beautiful shells, and the tish 
darting about in every direction. 

The sand extended about forty yards from the water, 

if r". *'« brushwood, which ran back 

about loity yards fartlior, intermingled with single cocoa- 

nut tiees, until it joined the cocoanut grove. They 
pulled the boat in, and landed. - ^ ^ 

" What a lovely sjiot this is ! ” c.xclaimcd Mr. Seagravc • 

and pci haps mortal man has nnvor yet \’isited it till 
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now; these cocoanuts have borne their fruit year after 
year have died, and others have sprung up in their stead, 
Ld here has this spot remained perhaps centuries 
ail ready for man to live in, and to enjoy, whenever h 

should come to it/' , , »» 

** Providence is bountiful, Ur. Seagrave, 

Ready “ and supplies our wants when we least expect 
it. It you please, we will walk a little way into the wood . 
tie the gun as a precaution, sir; not that there appears 
te much^occasion for it-there is seldom anything wild 
on these small islands, except a pig or two has been put on 
shore by considerate Christians. I once sailed with a 
captain on these seas, and he never landed o" ^ <ies°^*® 
islLd without putting a couple of pigs or something 
shore to breed, in case anybody should hereafter be 

shipwrecked ; it was a kind thought. prove 

It was, Ready, Well, now that we are in the grove, 

what do you think ? " ^ x * T^rp«;pnt 

“ I was looking for a place to fix a tent up 
sir, and I think that on that little rise ^ 

goid place till we can look about us and do better, but 

we have no time now, sir, for we yxT^ggajla.nd 

make before nightfall. If you please we 11 haul the saU^a d 

other articles on to the beach, gojd “ I've 

As they were pulling the boat back, ^f^^y said,^^lje 

been thinking about what is best, Mr. .p_ , t should 

Mrs, Seagrave mind your ' william on shore 

say we should have Juno and Master William on snore 

first, as they can be of use/' . j •. board 

“ I do not think that she will mind 
with William and the children, provided t^t I r , 

her when she is to come on shore herself ^ hoard if 

» Well then, let Master William Tommy, 

you please, sir. I'll land you and ^ nrotection in 

and the dogs, this time, for they something 

case of accidents. You and Juno can be S 
while I return by myself for the other articles ve snai 

lequire." 
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As soon as they arrived on board, Mr. Seagrave went 
down to cheer his wife with the account of what they 
had seen, and he obtained her consent to the arrangement 
made by Ready. While he was down below. Ready had 
cast off the lashings of the two spars which had formed 
the sheers, and dragging them forward, had launched 
them over the gunnel, with lines fast to them, ready for 
towing on shore. In a lew minutes Juno and Tommy 
made their appearance on deck. Ready put some tools 
into the boat, and a couple of shovels, which he brought 
up when he went for the dogs, and once more they landed 
at the sandy cove. Tommy stared about him a great deal 
but did not speak, until he saw the shells lying on the 
beach, when he screamed with delight, and began to pick 
them up as fast as he could ; the dogs barked and galloped 
about, overjoyed at being once more on shore; and 
^iino smiled as she looked around her. saying to Ready 
What a nice place 1 " ^ 

Now. Mr. Seagrave. I'll remain on shore with you 
a htt c. First, wc'll load the musket in case of need 
and then you can put it out of the way of Master Tommy 
who fingers everything. I obsci^'c. We will take up the 
sail between us. Juno, you can carry the tools: and 
then wc can come back again for the spars, and the 
rope, and the other things. Come. ]\Iastcr Tommy, you 
can carry a shovel, at all events, and that will make you 
of some use. We must all work now." ^ 

Ro.dv' 

nnd returned for the 

^ can-ied everythin^ 

shoulder. 

and very proud to be employed. 

•' Here are two trees which will answer our nurno^e 
pretty well,- said Ready. - as they are to enou'lf • 

^ail ovcJ ^nd “P to them, and then Throw the 

that win ^t both ends; 

that \MlI be a beginning, at all events ; and I vill brine 

some more canvas on shore, to set up the other te^ 
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between these other trees, and also to shut 

of both of them ; then we shall have a shelter madam, 

and Juno, and the younger children, an 

Master William, Tommy, and ^ 'u to 

just help you to lash the spars, and then 111 y 

finish while I go on board again. j :> >» 

" But how can we reach so high, ■ gp^r 

" Why, sir, we can manage that 
as high as we can conveniently reach, a place, 

ing on that w'hile we lash the other in it p P P 

I shall bring another spar on „ 

the same when we set up the other tent. , 

Having by this plan succeeded the ^spar 

high enough, and throwing the sail o\ - P > j^ade 

an% Mr. Seagrave spread it out, and found that it macie 

* S™ on bonrd: jn 

you can cut pegs from the brush\Nood shovel cover 

down to the ground, and then wit i 

the bottom of it with sand to keep it down, it wi 

close enough when it is all ^finished. 

sir, if you havenT got one.” Cpa^rrave ’ ” Juno 

” I shall do very well,” replied I am 

can help me to pull the canvas out tight wnen 

+;ike a shovel and 

” Yes, and in the meantime, and throw 

level the inside of the tent nice , look if vou see 

out ai those old cocoanut leaves, ^ Tommy, you 
any vermin lurking among them. touch the axes, 

m4t not run away; and you must not touct^^t^ 

they will cut you if you do. Vt^nnen and you 

Mr. Seagrave, that should off the gun, 

require any assistance, you But that’s 


of the ship. 


CHAPTER X 

Tommy in Misdiiof—Tommy mounts Cmartl—K«iiiov.il of Mi's. Soa« 
^T.ivc—Arri\ .il ;it the Tent-—lixh.iubtioix t)f KeaUy—Tiinnksgiving 
to JTo\ i(lcticc. 


When Ready returned on board, he first went do^vn 
into the cal)in to actjiiaint Mrs. Seagrave and William 
witli wliat they liad done. Mrs. Seagravc naturally felt 
anxious about her husband being on shore alone, and 
Ready informed her that lliey had agreed that, if any¬ 
thing sliould occur, Mr. Scagrave would lire the musket, 
lie then wt'iit tlown into the sail-iooin to get some canvas, 
a new tojvgallaut sail wliieh was there, and a palm and 
needles with twine. Scarct'ly had he got them out, and 
at tlic foot of the ladder, wlien the report of the musket 
was heard, and Mrs. Seagrave rushed out of the cabin in 
the greatest alarm ; Ready scizcnl another musket, jumped 
into the boat, ami pulled on shore as fast as he could. On 
his arrival quite out of breath.—for as he pulled on 
shore he had his back towards it, and could see nothing,— 
he found Mr Seagrave and Juno busy with the tent, and 
Master Tommy sitting on the ground crying very lustily. 
It apjjcarcd that, while Mr. Seagrave and Juno were 
cinp oyed, iMastcr Tommy had crcjjt away to where the 
musket was j>laccd ui> on end against a cocoanut tree, 
and after pulling it about some little while, had touched 
the trigger. Ihc musket went off; and, as the muzzle 
was pointed upwards, the charge had brought down two 
large cocoanuts, wluch fell close to where Tommy was 
under the tree, and had they liit him, would certainly 
have killed him. Mr, Scagrave, who was aware what 
an alarm this would produce on board the vessel, had 
been scolding him soundly, and now Master Tommy 
was crying, to prove bow very penitent he was. 
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“ I had better return on board immediately, sir, and 

teU j\Irs. Seagrave,” said Ready 

“ Do pray, my good fellow, replied Mr. Sea^ave. 
Ready^th/n returned to the ship, and explained matter^, 

and then recommenced his labour. with 

Having put into the boat the sadmaker s ^ag with 
palm and needles, two mattresses, and bankets from the 
captain’s state-room, the scaucepan wth the and 

pork, and a spar, which he towed ^^tern Ready found 
that he had as much as he could carry, but as there was 
nobody but himself in it, he came on sl^ore very w - 
Havine with the assistance of Mr. Scagrave ; 

got all^the things up to the knoll 

up for the second tent, and then leaving 11 

hke the other, he returned again J j 1 ^d 

cleaned the tent out very nicely, =^"‘1 Before 

not found any animals or insects among ■ 

he went, Reldy gave Tommy dogs ^eat 

watch the beef and pork, and not allow me oog 

i.t all up. and Tommy, who was on h g , made 

stood sentry over it as ^ave as a 

two other trips to the ship, bringing w i.i„es plates 
ding, a bag of ship’s biscu ts, another 

knives and forks, spoons, frying-pans, showed 

utensils, and a variety of other t ^en^lth the 

Juno how to fill up the ends of the fiist tent wim^^^^^ 

canvas and sails he had brought on sho , worked 

it all round ; Juno took the needle and twme =ii ^ workea 

very well. Ready, satisfied that she 

get on \Mthout them, now said, Mr. ®. , . xt 

but two hours more daylight, and 

Seagrave should come on shore now , . T, 1 jJ 
we’U go off and fetch her and the children. I think we shau 

be able to do very well for the first night, a ^ rnore 

God to give us fine weather, we may do a gtcat d ^ 
to-morrmv-indeed, as long as the fine weather Jast^s. 

we must work hard in getting things Vessel to 

good gale would, in all probability, beat the vessel to 
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pieces. I stowed the hold myself, and know where most 
of the things are to be found, but I fear it will not be 
possible to get out many articles which would be useful.'' 

As soon as they arrived on board, Mr. Seagrave went 
down to liis wife to i)ro])ose her going on sliore. She 
was much agitated, and very weak from her illness, but 
she bcliaved courageously notwithstanding, and, sup¬ 
ported by her husband, she gained the deck, William 
following witli the ba])y, and his little sister Caroline 
carried by Ready. M ith some difliculty they were all 
at last j)laced in the boat and shoved off • but Mrs. Sea- 
pavo was so ill, that her husband was obliged to support 
her in his arms, and William took an oar. They landed 
pry safely, and carried Mrs. Seagrave up to the tent, and 

aid her down on one of the mattresses. She asked for a 
little water. 

And I have forgotten to bring any with me • well, 
I am a stuind old man ; but I'll go on board directly,” 
pid lyady ; ” to think that I should be so busy in bring- 
ing otlier things on shore and forget the greatest necessa^ 
in lile . Ihc lact is, I intended to look for it on the island 
as soon as I could, as it would save a deal of trouble." 

Ready returned on board as last as he could, and 
brought on shore two kegs of fresh water, which he and 
William rolled up to the tent. 

Juno had coniiiletcly finished her task, and Mrs. Sea- 

grave, having drunk some water, declared that she was 
much better 

r‘i '‘"y to-night,” said 

^ indeed." 

\ou must be. my good man," replied Mr. Seagrave: 

h-ild”. and haye worked very 

hard all day. Do not think of doing any more." 

mo thht/ ‘ 1* ''^y-oreyenquenched 

my^ thii-st, rejdied Ready, sitting down. 

“ Ready? " said WiUiam. 

T r m" ' : I m not so young as 

I was. Could you give me a little water ? " 
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better soon, sir ; EH just lie down a little, 

and then I’U have a biscuit and a li«le meat^ _ 

Poor old Ready was indeed ^ired out. b^t n 

ate something, and felt much revived Juno was ve y 

busy = she had g/veu the children s^om^erfthe^saUm 

had "beef purto bed, and "the second tent was nearly 
will do very well for the night 

.‘■feSuel 

Had the weaker 

been bad, and the water rough, should vre^ia^ 
comfortable on shore as we are n 

a mercy ? ” , j a., ^ let us thank 

“ You remind me of my duty, for His protec- 

Him for His goodness, and pray to Him tor Dis p 

dSr'hSfnd.” ..id Hr. Se.g.™ from 

her tent; “ I can hear you and J thankfulness; 

Mr. Seagrave then offered up n pr y 

and they all retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Beauty ot the Scenery—Mr. Scagrave’s Gratitude—Mow to produce 

Fire—Return bo the Vessel—Unloading the Vessel—l^eparalion 

for Breakfast. 

Mr. Seagravf was the first wlio awoke and rose from 
his bed on the ensuing morning. He stepped out of 
the tent, and looked around liim. Tlie sky was clear 
and brilliant. A light breeze rutTled o’er the surface 
of the water, and the tiny waves riptded one after an¬ 
other uj)on the white sand of the cove. To the left of 
the cove tlie land rose, forming small hills, behind which 
api^eared the continuation of the cocoanut groves. To 
the right, a low ridge of coral rocks rose almost as a 
wall from the sea, and joined the licrbage and brushwood 
at about a Imndred jiaces, while the wreck of the Pacific, 
lying like some liiige stranded monster, formed the prom¬ 
inent feature in the landscape. The sun was powerful 
where its i)eams could penetrate ; but where Mr. Sea- 
grave stood, the cocoanuts waved tlieir feathery leaves 
to the wintl, and offered an impervious shade. A feel¬ 
ing of the extreme beauty of the scene, subdued by the 
melancholy created by the sight of the wrecked vessel, 

pervaded the mind of Mr. Seagrave as he meditated 
over ita 

Yes, thought he, if, tired with the world and its 
anxieties, I had sought an abode of tx'ace and beauty, 
it would have been on a spot like this. How lovely is 
the scene I—what calm—what content—what a sweet 
sadness does it create I How mercifully have we been 
preserved when all hope appeared to be gone ; and how 
bountifully have we been provided for, now that we have 
been saved, - and yet I have dared to repine, when I 
ought to be full of gratitude I May God forgive me I 
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Wife, children, all sale ; nothing *0 ^ a few 

dom to^ordlil”™Mn^sLyve t^ned back^o Us tent, 

William, Tommy, and old Seagrave, 

asleep. “ Excellent old man, thought Mr. ^agra . 

“ if ever we return to the busy scenes of life, your kind 
ness and your Christian feelings shall h^e Aeir rewa^, 

as far as It is in my PO'ver to repay you. \^at a hemt 

of oak is hid under that nigged bark !-Had it not been 

for his devotion-his utter sacrifice °f f, 

I and all those dear helpless «eaWres have teen ^,, 
Sleep on, good old man, and may Heaven ^ess you 
The dogs, who had crept into the tent and Ui^tfie^ 

selves doNvn upon the mattresses by ^ William 

and Tommy, now, fawned ,^tvfeg®receteed a cau- 

iX'tff Sr'»rS?-k. OM ElaOy. 

“5SL“f™tT.r: c.n J.n.. (..1-1;; 

" I think I can without making mamma f ^ 

“ Then do, if you can, my boy . and 1 w 

cooking utensils Ready has ^stating that his 

William soon returned to his father, stating tn 

mother was in a sound sleep, and that Juno had got p 

without waking her or the two chi . , ready 

» WeU, we’U see if we cannot make 

for them, William. Those dry cocoanut leave 

an excellent fire/* , ^ have 

But, father, how are we to light the tire . 

no tinder-box or matches. wuiiom although, 

■ " No : but there are other way^ ^i^^kvlges can 

in most of them, tinder is decessaty. against a 

produce fire by rubbing a soft P ,, ^ while 

hard one. I’m afraid that we shoUd te a long 

doing that, but vye have rag or piece of 

tinder by wetting it and rubbing it on a rag or 
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paper, or indeed a ])iecc of soft wood; and we Imve two 
ways of igniting gunpowder—(uic is by a Hint and steel, 
and the other by colleeting the sun's rays into one focus 
by a magnifying glass." 

W'c have no magnifying glass." 

No ; but we can ol^itain one o\it ot a tclescoj:>e when 
wc go on board again ; at present we have no other 
means than with the musket." 

"But, fatlier, when we have lighted the fire, what 
have we to cook ? wc have no tea or coffee/’ 

" No, I do not think we have,'' replied !\Ir, Seagrave. 

" But wc have ])otatoes, father " 

" Yes, William, but don’t you tliink it would be better 
if wc made our breakfast off the cold beef and pork and 
ship’s l)iscuits for once, and not use the ]K)tatoes ? We 
may want them all to ])lant, you know ; but why should 
we not go on board of the ship ourselves ? You can 
pull an oar pretty well, and we must all learn to work 
now, and not leave everything lor ])oor old Ready to 
do. It will lx.‘ some time Ixdore wc are as luindy as 
that old man, or as prepared to meet every difficulty. 
Come, William," 

Mr, Seagrave then went down to the cove : the little 
boat was lying on the beach, just lifted by the rippling 
waves ; they jiushed her off, and got into her, " I know 
where the steward kept the tea and coffee, father," said 
William, as they pulled on board. " ^hunma would like 
some for breakfast, I m sure, and I’ll milk the goats for 
baby.” 

Altliough they were neither of them very handy at 
the oar, they were soon alongside of the sliip ; and hav¬ 
ing made tlic boat fast, tlicy climbed on board. 

William first wont down to the cabin for the tea and 
coffee, and then left his father to collect other things 
while he went to milk the goats, which he did in a tin 
pan. He then poured the milk into a bottle, which he 
had washed out. that it might not be spilt, and went 
hack to his father. 
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“ I have fiUed these two baskets full of ^ ’""“y 

things, William, which will be ver;/ acceptable t y 

S Si ev.n,s, ...he, ; - 

mamma; the clean ones are all let us brine 

somf S^theTooks^ot'shoreT 

grave. “ I wiU now take those things up to the boa , 

E««TSrSin^B ;e i...; CO,, .0 

“• wS!1m? E'X'y'o. Hod yoocsdl thi. «,»■ 
“‘‘Quite well, massa,” said Juno; and then pointing 

“■I Y *5 llforifhSSil •■ ”Vd Sr. 'Soaerave. 

?s; oTi!..n“ yS; 

we can manage all the rest. . 

“Then Tuno, you may as weU taice ni _ 

milk, which I got for little Albert s b^eakteE „ 

“ Tankee, Massa William; dat g^l^e-fTommy 
“ And you must be quick, Juno; there lorn y 

on his legs, and running about m lus shut. ^ _ 

Wien they arrived appeared still to 

one was awake except old Keaay, ^^cced a very 

sleep very sound. Mrs. ^J^^ave William 

good night, and felt herself Ughted with one of 

made some touch-paper, jia.d a good 

the glasses from the telescope, and ^ Y , procured 

fire. Mr. Seagrave went to the ^each and^pr^ 

three large stones to rest the saucep ^ade 
an hour the water was boiling and the 


CHAPTER XII 


Ready taken by surj>ri<i—As?.embU‘<l at Breakfast—Danger of Sharks— 
]-.Tnding ns<-ftil Articles—I’ig .uul Shark—Wise Precaution— 
Prognostics <<( the WeatluT—Maternal Affection—Value of the 
Cocoaruit Tree—Brotlicrly P'eelmg, 

Juno liad taken tlio eliiidrcn down to the cove, and, 
walking; out into tlie water up to her knees, had dii)ped 
them in all over, as the shortest way of washing them, 
and had then dressed them and left them with their 
mother, while she assisted William to get the cups and 
saucers and plates for breakf.ist. Everything was laid 
out nice and tidy between the two tents, and then William 
proposed that lie should awaken old Ready. 

“ Yes, my boy, you may as well now—he will want 
his breakfast; and, besides, he would not like to be away 
when we all meet to return thanks to God before we sit 
down to onr meal.” 

William went and jaished Ready on the shoulder. 
” Ready, have you had sloe]) enough ? ” said William, 
as the old man sat u]). 

” Yes, I^Iaster William. I have had a good nap, I 
exi)ect ; and now I will get uj), and sec what I can get 
for breakfast for you all.” 

” Do.” replied William, laughing. 

Ready was soon dressed, for he had only taken off his 
jacket when be lay down. He put it on, and came out 
of the tent ; when, to his astonishment, he found the 
whole party (Mrs. Seagrave having come out with the 
children) standing round the breakfast, which was spread 
on the ground. 

“ Good-morning, Ready,” said Mrs. Seagrave, extend¬ 
ing her hand. Seagrave also shook hands ^vith him. 
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“ You have had a good long sleep, ^eady,” said Mr 
Se^ave, “and I would not waken you after your 

; ..a I 

madam is so well; and I am no son y , smiling 
can do so well without me ” ^ntmued Ready smih^^^^^^^ 

“Indeed but we cannot, Im afraid, 

Seapave; “ had it not been for you and your kindness, 

where should we have been now . „ 

“ We can get a breakfast ready without you, said A^ 

Seagrave • “ but without you, my good fellow 1 

we never should have required we 

ey'Sl'tell S" .S. Mr. W.V. o«.r«l 

"'wKSy w..e .. !>»«; ™'5“ SI 

S ZTiSi how Jon’; h.d dipped .11 

the children in the sea. „ Ready, 

“ But Juno must not do that jam Xlhfre a?e 
“ until I have made all safe you kjw in _ 

plenty of sharks about these islands, and it is v y S 

ous to go into the water.” , , I ” 

“ Oh; Mr. Seagrave, what an escape they 

cried Mrs. Seagrave, shuddering ^ ^ 

“ Ifs very true,” continued Ready 

keep so much to the wndward of rove' is a very 

are at present; but still that s joth cje J ^ J 

likely place for them to co J mt , J a 

not to go m again, Juno, ^i^til 1 plenty 

place for you to bathe j ,^on as we can 

to do before we think of that, 

get as much as we want from the^smp, 

whether we shall stay here or not. mean ? ” 

" stay here or not. Ready '--^h^ do yo 
“ Why, we have not yet found any water, an 
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the first necessary of life—if there is no water on this 
side of the island, we must pitch our tents somewhere 
else." 

" That’s very true," replied Mr. Sca^ave ; " I wish we 
could find time to explore a little." 

" So we can, sir, but we must not lose this fine weather. 
It may bo roiiph to-morrow, and then we shall not be 
able to get anything; from the ship. We had better go 
now. You, sir, W’illiam, and me. You and William can 
remain on board to collect the things, and I will land 
them on the beach for Juno to bring up." 

The whole day was sj^ent in landing every variety of 
article which they thought could be useful. All the 
small sails, cordage, twine, canvas, small casks, saws, 
chisels, and large nails, and elm and oak ])lank, were 
brought on shore before dinner. After they had taken 
a hearty dinner, they went to work again.' The cabin 
tables and chairs, all their clothes, some lioxcs of candles, 
two bags of coffee, two of rice, two more of biscuits, 
several i)ieces of beef and pork, and bags of flour, for 
they could not manage to get a whole cask out, some 
more water, the grindstone, and Mrs. Seagrave’s medi- 
rine-chest were then landed. When Ready came oft 
again, he said, *' Our poor boat is getting very leaky, 
and will not take much more on shore without lx;ing 
repaired ; and Juno has not been able to get half the 
things up—they arc too heavy for one person. I think 
wc shall do pretty well now, lilr, Scagravc ; and we had 
liettcr, before it is dark, get all the animals cm shore, 
I don’t much like to tmst them to swim on shore, but 
they arc awkward things in a boat. We’ll try a pig, at 
all events ; and while I get one up, do you and Master 
William tic the legs of the fowls, and put them into the 
Ixjat: as for the cow, she cannot be brought on shore, 
she is still lying down, and I expect won’t get up again 
niorc ; it is the way with those animals ; however 
I have given her plenty of hay, and, if she don't rise, 
why I wall kill her, and we can salt her dowoi.'* 
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Ready went down below, and ‘h® on^ovlr 

for the shore. . , „ • -i -Readv. who. 

How? ” replied Mr. ^,,ater pushing so 

“D’ye see that black thing . ^havk and 

isus 

?HvTf•>■« ™ -» 

your little children, Mr. monster might 

^ - Yes, indeed. God be P^f' £ S 
have been close to them at the time tliat jui 

into the water.” ^ "Readv'. how- 

“ He was not far oE, I reckon, 1 ^ 

ever, he ipust be content with w ^ I 

get Ao more. We’U go doum now and tie tne g 

other four pigs, and bnng them up | ^witli 

in the boat they will be a good - Ready sculled 
As soon as the pigs were m the up 

it on shore, while Mr. next^rip. Ready 

the goats and sheep ready for the next^^^ P 

soon returned. “ Now this ''''he weather, our last trip 

day, and, if I am ^ny l^dge o ^ 

for some days; it is banking up y ^ 

This trip we’ll be able to put ^to the boat g 

for the creatures, m or two at least, 

may say good-bye to the ship bucket or two with 

I have given the cow water 1 ft we 

her, and a truss of hay , but g£ap 

shall find her alive when we come back to 

again.” 
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They then all got into the boat, which was verj 
deeply laden, for the corn was heavy, but they got safe 
on shore, although they leaked very much. Having 
landed the goats and sheep, William led them up to the 
tent, where they remained very quietly ; the pigs had 
run away, and so had the fowls ; but this was to be 
expected. The beach was quite covered with the quan¬ 
tity of things they had brought on shore. 

“ That's wliat I call a good day's work. Mr. Seagrave," 
said Ready ; “ the little boat has done its duty well ; 
but we must not venture in her again until I have put 
her into a little better condition.” 

They were not at all sorry, after their hard day's work, 
to find that Juno had prepared coffee for them ; and, 
while they were drinking it, tliey narrated to Mrs. Sea- 
grave the tragical death of the poor pig by the shailc. 
Mrs. Seagrave embraced Iier little boy, who was in her 
arms, when she heard the tale ; and when she lifted up 
her head again there was a tear of thankfulness rolling 
down her cheek. Poor Juno appeared quite frightened 
at the danger which the children had been in, even now 
that it was all over. 

“ We shall have plenty to do here to-morrow,” observed 
Mr. Seagrave, in getting things into their places.” 

” We shall have plenty to do for some time, I expect,” 
replied Ready. ” In two months, or thereabouts, we 
shall have the rainy season come on, and we must be 
under cover before that time, if we possibly can. We 
can't expect this weather to last all the year round.” 

” What’s the first thing we must do. Ready ? ” in¬ 
quired Mr. Seagrave. 

” To-morrow, we had better fix up another tent or 
two, to stow away all the articles we have brought on 
shore ; that will be one good day’s work ; we shall then 
know where to lay our hands upon everythinc and see 
what we want.” 

That's very true ; and what shall we do then ? ” 

“ Why then, sir, I think we must make a little expedi- 
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U.„ to explore .1.. M.nd, .nd find o.t whet. w. m».l 

cSTwTSid . tans. I " stdd „ „id 

“Oh yes, sir, and with 1"° , y the cocoanut 

think. There’s % ®,°„hTS we can easily move 

■tree ; and the wood is so light tnai wc 

it about/' , . of the cocoanut 

» Why. what are the great merits oi 

tree ? ” said Mrs. Seagrave . the 

“ i’ll tell you, madam: m Ae the bark 

wood to build the house with tney_^^ fishing- 

with which you can make leaves for thatch- 

nets if you please .then head if you 

please, for you may ^^^e go d ^ ^ nut, is good 

also : then you have . and in the young nut 

to eat. and very useful m ; then you have 

is the milk, which IS also veW jf you 

the oil to bum, and the she toddy from the 

haven’t any, and then ^vhen fresh, but will 

tree, which is very pleasant ^ then, after 

make you tipsy if it is ^ a^ack, which is a 

that, you may turn J no tree which yields 

.h..." -p'« E .niffwafi™. 

I am glad of it, for had there ^ might be wrecked 
have liked to destroy , without the good fortune 

here, as well as ourselves, a necessaries, and more 

that we have had in getting s Y niight be obliged 

than necessaries, on shore ; ^ut trees for their 

to depend wholly upon the cocoanu 

support/' . all to go to ked/ sai^^ 

“Vll, I thi.^ it s t^e for us ^ Bible. 

Mr, Seagrave. Wilham, bnng y 




CHAPTER xin 


Mrs, Soiipravc-’s Anxiety—Mrs. Seafjravc reproved—Kcailv's Disinter, 
csteduess—I reparations for tlic Journey—Tommy at the Grindstone 
—Ine l\irtmg. 

We shall, for the future, omit the regular daily routine 
of our paity on the inland, as we shall have quite enough 
to do to narrate the various incidents which each day 
brought forth. When breakfast was over the next morn¬ 
ing, Ready observed, “ Now, Mr. Seagrave, we must hold 
<i council of war, and decide upon an exploring pc^rty for 
to-morrow; and, when wc have settled that, we will 
find some useful way of employing ourselves for the rest 
of the day. J'ho lirst <iuestion is. of whom is the party 

^ upon that I wish to hear \’Our opinion.** 
vVhy, Ready,” lephed Mr. Seagrave, “it appears to 
me that yon and I should go.” 

” Surely not both of you, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. 

Seagrave. ^ou can do without my husband, can you 
not, Ready ? 

” I certainly should have liked to have had Mr Sea- 
grave to advise with, ma’am.” replied Ready; “but 

* ,frn- upon it, and do not think that 

Master William would be quite sufticient protection for 
you ; or. at all events, you wouUl not feel that he was 
which IS much the same thing ; and so, perhaps, if Mr! 

Seagrave has no objection, it would perhaps be better 
that he remained with you.” 

" Would you go alone, then. Ready ? ” said Jlr Sea- 
grave. 

“ No, sir, I do not think that would be right, either 
—some accident might happen ; there is no saving what 
niight happen, although there is every appearance of 
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salety; but we we iu *e hands^^oJ^Provide^^^^ 

doeth with us as V^stion is. whether it 

to have someone with me, u 4 

be Master William or Juno . 

“ Take me,” said Tommy. Ready, laughing * 

“ Take you. Master Tommy ! said ^ i 

'■ then I must take Juno to ^ want 

think they cannot spare you. useful in gathering 

you when we are gone ; yo little sister and 

^vood for the fire, and taking f you ; so I 

brother, that your another cannot^pary^J|.J „ , 

”-‘aS?“ h?h“,Sd“ol pr.ta. E^xly'" 

Wim™, ‘ 

him go with me, as you could ill spare tn ^b 

only afraid yo^ I ^vould rather lose Juno 

” Indeed, I do not like it, i 

fcr a time ” replied Mrs. Seaga^* ^^^dy 

” My dear wife,” said ^Ir. hands of Providence. 

just now say preserved us in such awful 

Recollect how Providence has F® . , And now, will 

dangers—how we Mn<^ , when the dangers 

you not put trust in that Providence, 

are, as I trust, only ™®f'"^?,„v,and very wrong ; but 
“ I was wrong, my dear teban^^ ^ 

sickness and suffering j'^y® splfish ' ' I rnust and will 
nervous and frightened but seins . ^ 

shake it off. Hitherto I ^aye ggon behave 

encumbrance to you : I^^t awr 

better, a 

S“ tostead of WUham t ^jyXyVon'at the time, 
very wrong, indeed, to rm Heaven protect you 

Go, then, with Ready, and may n 

both ! ” “ Master William will 

“ No. ma'am.” replied Ready. M 

do iust as well. Indeed, ma am. 
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with pleasure : I have no fears of anything happening 
but still we know not what the day may bring forth, and 
I might be taken ill—I miglit hurt myself—I am an old 
man, you know ; and then I was thinking that if any 
accident was to happen to me, you might miss me—that s 
slij—I did not say it for my own sakc/^ 

^ good old friend." 

replied Mrs. Seagrave ; “ but a mother is foolish at times." 

Over-anxious, ma’am, perhaps, but not foolish, beg¬ 
ging your pardon," replied Ready. 

" VVell then, William shall go with you. Ready ; that 

point s settled," observed Mr. Seagrave : " what is the 
next ? " 

" The next is to prepare for our journey. We must 
take some provisions and water with us, a gun and some 
ammunition, a large axe for me, and one of the liatchets 
lor Master William ; and, if you please, Romulus and 
Remus had better come with us, and Vixen shall remain 
with you. Juno, put a piece of beef and a piece of pork 
into the pot. Afastcr William, will you fill four quart 
bottles \vith water, while I sew up a knapsack out of 
canvas for each of us ? " 

;; And what shall I do. Ready ? said Mr. Seagrave. 

Why, sir, if you will have the kindness to sharpen 
the axe and the hatchet on tlic grindstone, it would be 
of great service, and Master Tommy can turn it, he is 
such a strong little man, and so fond of work.” 

Tommy jumped up directly: he was quite strong 
enough to turn the grindstone, but he was much fonder 
of play than work ; but as Ready had said that he was 
fond of It, he wished to prove that such was the case, and 
Tommy did work very hard ; for Ready, who was making 
the knap.%cks, sat by them, and when Tommy was in¬ 
clined to leave off, he praised him for behax ing so well 
and pointed out to Mrs. Seagrave what a clever bov he 

turned the 

han^e of the gnndstone untU the perspiration ran doum 
his forehead. Before they went to prayers and retired 
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rjJ^S.nS Sl&t, Read,. - »d M., 
si,, I sh.«Id like to ,.t oB at Ih. d.«» of day, 

S'nd io come Boot ? " 

^^wity. madam, we kaao Pt^Xch Vwednes- 

days: if we start to-morrow g* Friday evening ; 

d.“r.‘s.t^rLT4S.r—d •< ■ “» 

'“ifaSmsh.-aod d»>f-py-. 

■■ God bless and protect you, g„od- 

Mrs. Seagraye. i aKe ^cai 

bye to you till we meet.^ the tears 

Mrs. Seagrave went into the to her now. 

which she could not she won’t mind 

sir/’ observed Ready ; m a Uttie wim 

it so much.” „ ., -mt Seagrave ; hut she 

“ Very true. Ready, said yet 

is nervous and weak just now ^and^^s and her boy is 

iSfata tmS S I ’* f 

She does, sir, she *^00®'” I find I cannot 

do“iTS*“tt“to% Vai f “»* “ 

events, and start agM^ confidence ; and QOW. 

Do Ready ; that win give nc „ 

good bye%d may success attend you! 



CHAPTER XIV 


Commoiicrmont of Jouniry—Xovcl Way-marks;—Anxiety about Water 
—Advantage of i;xpcri<-ncc—Sucklcn Alarm—Prepare for the 
Worst Breakfast—Change of Scene—They discover the Sea. 

RIiAdy was lip before the sun had appeared, and he 
awakened William ; they dressed in silence, because 
tiu'y did not wisli that Mrs. Seaj^rave should be dis¬ 
turbed. The knapsacks hatl been already packed, 
witli two liottles of water in each, wrapj>ed round with 
coc(»anut leaves to prevent their breaking, and the beef 
and pork divided between each knapsack. Ready’s, 
which was largiT than William’s, held the biscuit and 
srveral other things which Ready had ]>repared in case 
they miglit require them ; and round his waist he twisted 
two cords, to tie tlic dogs if refpiired. 

As soon as the knapsacks were on, Ready took the 
axe and gun, and asked Whlliam if he tliouglit lie could 
cairy a sriKill spado on his shoulder, which they had 
brought on shore along with the shovels. William replied 
that he could , and the dogs, who appeared to know they 
\vere going, were all ready standing by them, when 
Ready went to one of the small water-casks, took a drink 
lumself, gave one to W illiam, and then as much to the 
dogs as they would drink. Having done this, just as 
the sun rose, they turned into tlie cocoanut grove, and 
were soon out of sight of the tents. 

“ Now, Master W'illimn, do you know,” said Ready. 

sto])pmg after they had walked twenty y.irds, ” by what 

incans we may find our way back again ; for you see 

tins forest of trees is rather puzzling, and there is no path 
to guide us ? ^ 

' No, I am sure I cannot teU : I was tliinking of the 
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do in their woods,— we must a ^ „ replied 

“ Blaze them ! what, set hre to them . p 

William. they use 

“ No, no. Master WiUiam Bto ^ 

(why, I know not, except that ^ ^ trunk 

eve^hing) when they cut a slice of the bark ottUi^ 

of a tree, just with one blow every 

•to find their way back again Th^y do not^ y 

tree, but about eve^ tenth V S 

one to the right, and then o ^ „ble —they do it as 
sufficient: and it is very htde trouble^^^n^.^^ , 

they walk along, vnthout stopp g-^ you 

you take the other side, it \ ^ ^ 

to have your hatchet in your g ^ weight 

left. See now-just a serve for a guide 

of the axe does it almost, and it %vm serve 

through the forest for years._^ observed William, as they 
“ What an excellent plan ! o^rveu 

^ _tnc irCcb. 


u.y, X ILI.XA 

What is that V or.mnA.ss You see. 

" Poor Captain O^horn s pocket^comp^^ . 

William, the hlaztne will direct u ^ steer= 

but it v^iU not tell us what course we we ^w 

At present, I know we are g® S S ^ ^y^all 

through the wood behind us , ^ V compass.” 

not be able, and then I must m Ready. 

“ I understand that very weU, will be the 

why do you bring the going to Uke one 

use of it ? You never said you were gou 5 

yesterday morning.” , ^ t did not like to 

“ No, Wter William, I did not. as 1 oiu 
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make your mother anxious about an 3 ^hing; but the 
fact is, I am very anxious myself about one thing, and 
that is as to whether there is any water on this island; 
if there is not, we shall have to quit it sooner or later, 
for although we may get water by digging in the sandi 
it would be too brackish to use for any time, and would 
make us all ill. We have not much on shore now ; and 
if the bad weather comes on. we may not be able to get 
any more from the wreck. Now, very often, there will 
be water if you dig for it, although it does not show 
above ground ; and therefore I brought the spade.'* 

You think of everything, Ready." 

No, I do not. Master William ; but in our present 
situation, I think of more things than perhaps your 
father and mother would ; they have never known what 
it is to be put to their shifts—they have never been in 
situations requiring them to think about such things ; 
but a man like me, who has been all his life at sea, and who 
has been wrecked, and suffered hardships and difficulties, 
and has been obliged to think or die, has a greater know¬ 
ledge, not only from his own sufferings, but by hearing 
how others have acted when they were in distress. Neces¬ 
sity, they say, is the mother of invention ; and it's very 
true. Master William, for it sharpens a man’s wits j 
and it is very curious what people do contrive when they 
are compelled to do so, especially seamen." 

\\ where are we going to now, Ready ' 

" Right to the leeward side of the island ; and I hope 
we shall be there before it is dark." 

" Why do you call it the leeward side of the is^ 
land ? " 

Because among these islands the winds almost always 
blow one way : we landed on the windward side ; the 
wind is at our back ; now put up your finger, and you 
will feel it even among the trees." 

" No. I cannot," replied William, as he held up his 
finger. 

" Then wet your finger, and try again." 
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William wet his finger in ^ ^nd it up 

again. _ “ Yes, I do feel it now,” said he , but why 

“^Because the wind blows against the wet, and you 

'"is''L“?y”said this, the dogs growled, then started 

“ wSat ctn ttere ? ” cried William. ^ ^ 

" SSd smi ^feter William,” -pM 

Master William, this is our ^t adventure 

“ I hope we shall not meet f ® thL I 

ous,” replied William, laughmg , 

.or *■>««* "«>H;.v.;.KS2; 

there may be wild animals ^ an unknown 

we must always be prepared for t Master William, 

country ; but being alarmed is one ^^f^rmed and 

and being afraid is another ; a m J 
stand his ground as you did; but a man mat 

will run away/' onH leave vou, 

“ I do not think I shall ever run away and leave y 

Ready, if there is danger/* wni^am • but still you 

" I’m sure you wUl not. Master William , hur^ ^ 

must not be rash : and now f think of it. Master 

as I have uncocked my gun. While I tlunK 

WUliam, as you may have to f v ^ 

* a^idents happen from people cocking their gun 
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forgetting to uncock them afterwards, than you can have 
any idea of. 

Eecollect, until you want to fire, vci’cr cock your pitn 
Now I must look at the compass, for we have turned 
about, so that I do not know which way we are to eo 
All s right now—come along, dogs I ” 

Ready and William continued their way through the 

cocoanut grove for more than an hour longer, marking 

he frees as tliey went along ; they then sat down to 

take their breakfast, and the two dogs lay down by 
them. 0.7 j 

“ Don’t give the dogs any water Master Mhlliam, nor 
any of the salt meat ; give them hiseuit only" 

little?'" ‘ 


No : we shall want it all ourselves, in the first place • 
and in the next, I wish them to bo thirsty. And, Master 
\\ Ilham, take my advice, and only drink a small quantity 
‘It a time : It is quite siiificient to quench the 
' 1. i,’ '^'1'^* the more you drink, the more you want.” 
-Tr ^ should not eat so much salt meat." 

\cry true ; the less you eat the better, unless we 
find w'ater and fill our bottles again." 

"But we have our axes, amrean'always cut down a 

cocoanut. and get the milk from the j-oiing nuts " 

Very true ; and fortunate it is that we have that to 

m^^milk 'nl we could not do very well on cocoa- 

nut milk alone even if it were to be procured all the year 

noPeel 

thl' 1'l‘i ^ nothing but 

tl e stems of the cocoanut trees, and shall be very glad 

when we are through the wood." ^ ^ 

"alfar''as\''c Ready: 

I could judge as we were coming to the island 

we must be about half-way across now." 

K *^**‘^^^ recommenced their iourney * and 

after half an hour's w-alking. they found that the ^ound 
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was not so level as it had been-sometimes they went 

gradually uphill, at others down. 

“ I am very elad to find the island is not so flat here, 

Masterwniy r we have a better chance of finding , 

'^^^But, look, it is much steeper before us ” _ replied 
William, as he barked a tree ; " it s quite a hiU. 

■' So much the better—let us push on ,,+honph 

The ground now became more 
still covered with cocoanut trees, even togethe 

than before. They continued their march, 
looking at the compass, until Wdliam showed s^ptoms 
of weariness, for the wood had become more difficult to 

get through than at first. . 

“How many miles do you think we have walked. 

Ready ? ” said Willy. , . , „ 

About eight, I should think. 

“ No^-Tdo ^noTthmk^ that, altogether, we have made 

more than two miles an hour ; it’s slow "'°^^^^^|,ood 

by compass, and marking the , .-u of 

looks lighter before us, now that we are at the top 

n’does. Ready; I fancy I can see the blue sky 

Your eyes are younger than mine, Wnham, 

and perhaps you may—now and then 
They now'^descended into a small 

went uphill again. As soon ss the sea' 

Williai^ cried out, » The sea, Ready I 

“ Very true. Master William, and I m not s y 

" I thought we never should have oif, 

wood again,” said William, as he impa ^ ^ Ready 

and at last stood clear of the oeiie before 

soon joined him, and they surveyed the scene Oeio 

them in silence. 



CHAPTER XV 


A beautiful Scone—Dinner—Sca*anemones—A Turtle—An important 

Discovery—The Hour of Rest. 

''Oh! how beautiful!” exclaimed William, at last; 

I’m sure mamma would like to live here. I thought 
the otiicr side of the island very pretty, but it’s nothing 
compared to this.” ^ 

“ It's very beautiful, Master William.” replied Ready 
thoughtfully. ^ 

Perhaps a more lovely scene could scarcely be imagined. 

The cocoanut grove terminated about a quarter of a mile 

from the beach very abruptly, for there was a rapid 

descent for about thirty feet from where they stood to 

the land below, on which was a mixture of little grass 

knolls and brushwood, to about fifty yards from the 

water s edge, \yhere it was met with dazzling white sand, 

occasionally divided by narrow ridges of rock which ran 
inland. 

The water was of a deep blue, except where it was 

broken into white foam on the reefs, which extended 

for miles from the beach, and the rocks of which now 

and then showed themselves above water. On the 

rocks were perched crowds of gannets and men-of-war 

birds, while others wheeled in the air, every now and 

then darting down into the blue sea, and bringing up 

in their bills a fish out of the shoals, which rippled the 

water, or bounded clear of it in their gambols. The form 

of the coast was that of a horseshoe bay—two points 

of land covered with shrubs extending far out on each 

side. Ihe line of the horizon, far out at sea, was clear 
and unbroken. 

Ready remained for some time without speaking 5 
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he scaimed the horizon right and left ; he the 

reefs in the distance ; and then he turned his eyes along 

the land. At last William sard— 

“ What are you thinking of, Ready . 

“ Why, I arn thinking that we must look for water as 

fast as we can.” . „ 

** But whv you so anxious . • 1 j 

-ZZJ. nJer wmy, I can see no island ^ 

ward of us, as I exp^ted, and therefore there i^ 
of getting off this island ; imd this . y’ , ■ , ® j^. 

beaiitifuh is full of reefs, and I see no uhic m |^^t 
awkward for many reasons. But we e^"°t § ^t h 

sight. Let us now sit down and take ^mner.^^and 

after that we will explore a little. Stop ^ 

where we stand we must make a g wood or 

trees close to where we have.co.me o^ oj^he wood,.or 

we shall not find our blaze again in y 

*°RLdy cuftwo wide marks in the ^^^"theTow 

nut trels, and then descended ^'th WiUiam to^the lo^^ 

ground, where they sat walked down 

soon as their meal was ■ gg inland to 

to the water’s edge, and or hollow which 

see if he could discover little ra There are one 

might be likely to contain ' pointing to them 

or two places there,” observed R^ady, pointing to tn 

with hir finger, “ where the '^^ter ^ ™n ^ownj^ tn^ 

now ; to-morrow will be time ’ j jittle boat 

whether there is any means o* S shall have 

through this reef of rocks, or ^ iujs spot) 

very hard work (if we change our abode to this s^ ^ 

to Ling all our stores through that ^''^he rest 

take us weeks, if not months, ^ faster William, and 
of this day in examining the coast. Master wiuian 

to-morrow we will try few fr^h inking the 

“ Look at the dogs,^ Ready, they are orimm s 

sea-water, poor things*” 
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They won’t drink much of that, I expect : you see 
they don’t like it already.” 

“ How beautiful the corals are—look here, they grow 
like little trees under the water—and look here, here is 
really a flower in bloom growing on that rock just below 
the water.” 

“ Put your finger to it, Master William.” said Ready. 

William did so, and the flower, as he called it, immedi¬ 
ately shut up. 

” \yhy, it’s flesh, and alive ! ” 

” Yes, it is ; I have often seen them before ; they call 
them, I think, sca-nnemonos—they are animals \ but I 
don’t know whether they arc sliell-fish or not. Creation 
IS very wonderful. Now, let us walk to the end of this 

sec if we can discover any opening 
in the reef. The sun is going down, and wc shall not have 
more than an hour’s daylight, and then we must look out 
for a place to sleep in.” 

But what is that ? ” cried W’illiam, ix)inting to the 
sand—” that round dark thing ? ” 

” Tliat’s what I am very glad to see. Master William : 
it s a tin tie i they come up about this time in the evening 
to drop their eggs, and then tiiey bimy them in the sand,” 

Can’t we catch them ? ” 

Yes, we can catch them if we go about it quietly) 
but you must take care not to go behind tliem, or they 
will throw such a shower of sand u]xm you. with their 
hind flappers or fins, that they would blind you and escape 
at Uie same time. The way to catch them is to get at 
their heads and tuni them over on their Ixxcks by one 
ol die forc-fins. and then tliey cannot turn back again.” 

J.ct us go and catch that one.” 

Indeed, Master \\ iJliain, I should tliink it very foolish 
to do It, as we could not take it away, and it would die 
to-morrow from the heat of the sun. It’s not right to 
take hfe away uselessly, and if we destroy that turtle 
now, we may want it another time.” 

I did not think of that. Ready: if we come to live 
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here, I suppose we shall catch them whenever we want 

we shall not, for they only come o" shore in the 

breeding season ; but we will make a tur p 
where, wltich they cannot get out of, but which the sc 

flows into ; and then when we catch ' leamre 

them into it, and have them ready for use as we lequire 

*^hat will be a very good plan ” ; 

They now continued their walk' * the 

way though the brushwood winch grew thick upon 

point of land, soon arrived ’ nointine to 

“ \Vhat is that out there ? ” said William, pointing to 

very glad to see, even in ^yigerto leave this 

It is a much larger island than this, alone 

tinned Ready, scanning the length o Master 

which he could see the tops of the trees Well, Masto 

Willy, we have done very well for our fii^ ,viU 

rather tired, and so, I presume, are yoi , night ” 

go and look for a place to lie down and p^s the 

They returned to the high ^ound ''^hem the cocoa^ 

nut grove ended, and ®ohecting t^e e 

and piles of leaves, made a good soft bed under me 

■■ And now we'll have a little trees ! 

Look. Master William, at the long shadow of t 

the sun has nearly set” Rparlv ? see. 

“ Shall I give the dogs some water ^ow, R ^ Y - 

poor Remus is licking the sides of the • 

^ No, do not give them any : it 

but I want the intelligence of the poor 

and the want of water will make them ^ g must 

shall turn it to good account. So now W^hain we m 

no, forso, to ,.1„,n th.nk. ^ 

His care over us for this mgnt. we 
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day may bring forth. Could you ever have imagined 
a month back, that you would be on this island in com- 
pany with an old man like me, sleeping in the open air ? 
If anyone had told you so, you would never have^lieved 
it . yet here you are, William, and you see how He 
disposeth of us as He thinks proper. Good-night, sirl ” 



CHAPTER XVI 


Search for Water—Sagacity of Dogs—^Water discovered—Site for a 
new House—A Shark—The Return—Return to the Cove. 

William slept as sound as if he had been on shore in 
England upon a soft bed in a warm room—so did old 
Ready, and when they woke the next morning it was 
broad daylight. The poor dogs were suffering for want 
of water, and it pained William very much to see them 
with their tongues out, panting and whining as they 
looked up to him. ** Now, Master William,’* said Ready, 
“ shall we take our breakfast before we start, or have a 
walk first ? ” 

“ Ready, I cannot really drink a drop of water myself, 
and I am thii’sty, unless you give a little to these poor 
dogs.” _ 

” I pity the poor dumb creatures as much as you do, 
Master Willy; depend upon it, it's not out of unkind¬ 
ness ; on the contrary, it is kindness to ourselves and 
them too, which makes me refuse it to them ; however, 
if you like, we will take a walk first, and see if we can 
find any water. Let us first go to the little well to the 
right, and if we do not succeed, we will try farther on, 
where the water has run down during the rainy season. 
William was very glad to go, and away they went,followed 
by the dogs. Ready having taken up the spade, which he 
carried on his shoulder. They soon came to the dell, and 
the dogs put their noses to the ground, and snuffed about, 
Ready watched them ; at last they lay down panting. 

” Let us go on, sir,” said Ready thoughtfully : 
went on to where the run of water appeared to have been 
—-the dogs snuffed about more eagerly than before. 

You see, Master William, these poor dogs are now 
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so eager for water, that if there is any, they will find it 
out where we never could. I don’t expect water above 
ground, but there may be some below it. This beach is 
hardly far enough from the water’s edge, or I should try 
in the sand for it.” 

“In the sand !—but would it not be salt ? ” replied 
William. 

“ No, not if at a good distance from the sea-beach ; 
for you see, William, the sand by degrees filters the sea¬ 
water fresh, and very often when the sand runs in a long 
way from the high-water mark, if you dig down, you will 
find good fresh water, at other times it is a little brackish, 
but still fit for use. I wish that this fact were better 
known among seamen than it is, it would have saved many 
a poor fellow from a great deal of agony. There's noth¬ 
ing so dreadful as being without water. Master William. 

I know what it is to bo on an allowance of half a pint a 
day, and I assure you it is cruel work.” 

“ Look, Ready, at Romulus and Remus—how hard they 
arc digging with their j)aws there in the hollow.” 

“ Thanks to Heaven that they are. Master William ; 
you don’t know how happy you have made me feel ; 
for, to tell you the truth, 1 was beginning to be alarmed." 

“ But why do they dig ? ” 

“ Because there is water there, poor animals. Now you 
see the advantage of having kejit them in iiain for a few 
hours : it is in all probability the saving of all of us, for 
we must cither have found water or quitted this island. 
Now let us help the poor dogs with the spade, and they 
shall soon be rewarded for their sufferings.” 

Ready walked quickly to where the dogs continued 
digging ; they had already got down to the moist earth, 
and were so eagerly at work, that it was with difliculty 
he could get them out of his way to use his spade. He 
had not dug two feet before the water trickled down, and 
in four or five minutes the dogs had sufficient to plunge 
their noses in. and to drink copiously. 

" Look at them, sir; how tliey enjoy it,—so did the 
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Israelites fainting in the desert, when Moses struck the 
rock of stone, and the water poured out in torrents for 
their relief. Do you recollect that part of the Scriptures.. 
Master William ? ” 

“ To be sure I do. I have a picture of it at home.'* 

“ Well, I don’t think any Israelite among them felt 
more grateful than I do now, William. This was the one 
thing wanting, but it was the one thing indispensable-. 
Now we have everything we can wish for on this island, 
and if we are only content, we may be happy—ay, much 
happier than are those who are worrying themselves to 
heap up riches, not knowing who shall gather them SeC; 
the poor animals have had enough at last—-and how they 
have swelled themselves out! Now, shall we go back to 
breakfast ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied William : ” I shaU enjoy it now, and 

have a good drink of water myself *' 

” That is a plenteous spring, depend upon it, sir,” said 
Ready, as they walked back to where they had slept and 
left their knapsacks ; “ but we must clear it out farther 
up among the trees, where the sun cannot reach it, and 
then it ^vill be cool, and not be dried up. ^ye shall have 
plenty of work for the next year at le^t, if we remain 
here. Where we are now will be a capital spot to build 

our house on.” , 

As soon as the breakfast was over. Ready said. Now 
we must go down and explore the other point, for you 
see, Master William, I have not yet found a passage 
through the reef, and as our little boat must come round 
this side of the island, it is at the point on this ^de that 
I must try to find an entrance. V/hen I was on the oppo¬ 
site point it did appear to me that the water was not 
broken close to this point; and should there be a passage 

we shall be very fortunate.** . 11 j j 

They soon arrived at the end of the point of land, and 
found that Ready was not wrong in his suppc^itmn , the 
water was deep, even close to the beach, and there w^ 
a passage of many yards wide. The sea was so .••mootlij 
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and the water so clear, that they could see down to the 
rocky bottom, and watched the fish as they darted along. 

Look there,*’ said Willy pointing out, about fifty yards 
from the beach, “ a great shark, Ready.” 

“ Yes, I see him, sir,” replied Ready : ” there’s plenty 
of them here, depend upon it ; and you must be very 
careful how you get into the water here : the sharks 
always keep to the leeward of the island, and for one 
you'll find where Juno bathed your little brother, you 
will find fifty here. I’m quite satisfied now, William, 
we shall do very well, and all we have now to think of 
is moving away from the other side of the island as fast 
as possible.” 

Shall we go back to-day ? ” 

” Yes, I think so, for wc shall only be idle here, and 
your mother is anxious about you, depend upon it. It 
IS not twelve o'clock, I should think, and we shall have 
plenty of time ; for you see it is one thing to walk through 
a wood and mark your way, and another to go back again 
with the path j^ointed out to you. So I think we had 
better start at once ; we will leave the spade and axe 
here, for it is no use taking them back again. The 
musket I will carry, for although it is not likely to be 
wanted, still wc must always be prepared. First, let us 
go back and look at the sjjring, and see how the water 
flows, and then we will be off.” 

As they walked along the edge of the sandy beach, 
they found the sea-birds hovering close to them ; all 
of a sudden a large shoal of fish threw themselves high 
and dry on the sand, and they were followed by several 
of a larger size, which also lay flapping on the beach, 
while the sea-birds, darting down close to the feet of 
William and Ready, and seizing up the fish, flew away 
with them. 

‘‘ How very strange,” said William, surprised. 

Yes, sir ; but you see how it is—the small fish were 
chased by the larger ones, which are bonettas, and in 
their fright ran upon the beach. These bonettas were 
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so anxious to catch them, that they came on shore also, 
and then the gannets picked them all up. There s a moral 
in this. Master WiUiam,—when people are too eager in 
their pursuit they run blindly into danger. 

** But the little fish were not in pursuit ? ” ^ ^ v .. 

“ No; I referred to the large—with the little fish it 
was out ot the frying-pan into the fire, as the old proverb 

says : but let us go on to the spring." r. n 

They found the hole which Ready had dug quite fiul 

of water, and, tasting it, it proved very sweet ^d good. 
Overjoyed at this discovery, they covered up the ^ticl^ 
they agreed to leave behind them with some boughs 
under the notched cocoanut trees, and, calling the dogs, 
set off on their journey back again to the cove= 


CHAPTER XVII 


Symptoms of .la approaching Storm—Hauling up the Boat—Work 
for Tommy—Threatening Appearances—Ready’s Reflections— 
All prepared for the Worst. 

Guided by the marks made on the trees, William and 
Ready made rapid progress in their return, and in less 
than two hours found themselves almost clear of the 
wood, which had taken them nearly eight hours to force 
their way through on the day before. 

“ I feel the wind now, Ready,'" observed William, 

" and we must be nearly through the wood ; but it 
appears to me to be very dark.’" 

“ I was just thinking the same, sir,” replied Ready. 

“ I should not wonder if there is a storm brewing up ; 
and if so, the sooner we are back again the better, for 
your mother will be frightened.” 

As they proceeded, the rustling and waving of the 
boughs of llic trees, and ever and anon a gust of wind, 
followed by a moaning and creaking sound. pro\-ed that 
such was the fact; anti as they emerged from the grove, 
they perceived that the sky, as it became visible to them, 
was of one dark leaden hue, and no longer of the brilliant 
blue which it usually had presented to their sight. 

“ There is indeed a gale coming on, l\Iaster William,” 
said Ready, as they cleared the wood : ” let us go on 
to the huts as fast as possible, for we must see that all 
is as secure as we can make it.” 

The dogs now bounded forward ; and at their appear¬ 
ance at the huts Mr. Seagrave and Juno came out, and 
seeing Ready and William advancing, made known the 
welcome tidings to Mrs. Seagrave, who, with the children, 
had remained within. In a moment more William was 
pressed in his mother’s arm. 
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“ 1 am glad that you are come back. Ready,” said Mr 
Seagrave, shaking him by the hand after he had embraced 
William, “ for I fear that bad weather is coming on/ 

“I am sure of it,” replied Ready, and we must 
expect a blusterous night. It indeed looks threatening. 
This will be one of the storms which are forerunners of the 
rainy season. However, sir, we have good news for you, 
and must only take this as a warning to hasten our de¬ 
parture as soon as possible. We sh^l have fine weather 
after this for a month or so, although we must expect 
a breeze now and then. However, we must work hard, 
and do our best; and now, if you please, sir, you ^d 
Juno, Master William and I, will take the first precaution 
necessary, which is to go down and, between us, haul up 
our little boat as far from the beach as we possibly 
for the waves will be high and run a long^ way up, and 
our boat will be our main dependence soon. 

The four went down as soon as Ready had sawed the 
ends of the spars which had been cut off into three rollers, 
to fix under the keel; with the help afforded by them, 
the boat was soon hauled up high into the brushwood, 
where it was considered by Ready to be perfectly safe. 

“I meant to have worked upon-her immediately,^ 
observed Ready j ** but I must wait now till the gale is 
over ; and I did hope to have got on board once more, 
and look after some things which I have since remem¬ 
bered would have been useful, and to see if that poor 
cow was alive yet; but I strongly suspect, continued 
he, looking at the weather, “ that we shall never go on 
board of that poor vessel again. Hear the moaning 
of the coming storm, sir ; look how the sea-birds wheel 
about and scream, as if to proclaim her doom ; but we 
must not wait here, sir, now—the tents must be made 
more secure, for they will have to hold up against no 
small force of wind, if I mistake not: it won t do for 
madam and the children to be blown into ^ue woods. 
When they arrived at the tents, they found Master 

Tommy, who had come out to speak to them. 
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“ Well, Tommy, how are you ? " said William. 

“ I am very well, and so is mamma ; we did not want 
you to come back—I took care of them all/' 

“ I don’t doubt but you were very useful, Master 
Tommy." replied Ready ; “ now you must come and help 
us to get some cord and canvas out of the stores, that we 
may prevent the rain from coming into your mamma’s 
tent ; so take my hand, and come along, and leave William 
to tell mamma what we have been doing," 

Ready, assisted by Mr. Seagrave, got out some heavy 
canvas and lines, and commenced putting it as a 
double cover over the tents, to keep out the rain ; 
they also secured the tents with guys and stays of rope, 
so as to prevent them being blown down ; while Juno 
with a shovel deepened the trench which had been made 
round the tents, so that the water might nin off more 
easily. They did not leave off work until all was com¬ 
pleted. and then they sat down to a late meal During 
the time they were at work Ready had made Mr Seagrave 
acquainted with what they had discovered and done 
during the exploring expedition, and the adventure with 
the pigs made them all laugh heartily. 

As the sun went down, the weather threatened still 
more ; the wind now blew strong and the rocky beach 
was lashed by the waves and white with spray, while the 
surf roared as it poured in and broke upon the sand in the 
cove, The whole family had retired to bed except Ready, 
who said that he would watch the weather a little before 
he turned in The old man walked towards the beach and 
leaned against the gunnel of the little boat, which they 
had hauled up in the brushwood and there he remained 
with his keen grey eye fixed upon the distance, which was 
now one opaque mass, except where the white foam of 
the waters gleamed through the darkness of the night. 
“ Yes ' thought he, “ the winds and the waves are sum¬ 
moned to do His bidding, and evenly do they work to¬ 
gether—as one rises so does the other ; when one howls, 
the other roars in concert—hand in hand they go in their 
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fury and their torce. Had they been called up but one 
week since, where would have been those who have ^w 
been, as it were, intrusted to my weak help.'* ihe 
father, the mother, the children, the infant at the breast, 
and I. the grey-headed old man,—all buried fathoms 
deep, awaiting our summons; but they were 
by His wiU. and by His will we were saved. Will those 
timbers which bore us here so miraculously hold together 
till morning ? I should think not. What are the iron 
bolts and fastenings of weak man compared with the 
force ol God's elements? They will snap as yams, 
and by to-morrow's dawn, the fragments of the stout 
ship will be washing and tossing on the wild surf. Well, 
it will be a kindness to us, for the waters will periom 
the labour which we could not; they will break up the 
timbers for our use, and throw on shore from the hold 
those articles which we could not reach with om 
little strength. We shall have more cause to be tnank- 
ful.” A sharp flash ot lightning struck upon the old 
hian’s eyes, and obstructed his vision for the moment. 
“ The storm will soon be at its height, thought he . 

I will watch the tents, and see how they stand up 
against its force.” Ready turned away to walk to the 
tents ; and, as he did so, the rain came pattering o , 
and the wind howled louder than before. In a minute 
or two the darkness became so intense that he could 
hardly find his way back to the tents He turned round, 
but could not see, for he was blinded by the heavy *^mn. 
As nothing could be done, the old man went into the 
tent, and sheltered himself from the storm, alth i , 
would not lie down lest his services might be . * 

Although the others had retired to bed, with the ^xceptio 
of Tommy and the children they had not taken o 
clothes ; Mr. Seagrave had thrown_himself 
undressing ; and William, perceiving this, had ^ 
same. Mrs. Seagrave, although she would not 
alarm, had also remained dressed, and Juno 
lowed her example. 


CHAPTER XVIII 



Tents bloNvn down—Morning after the Storm—Fine Weather prophesied 

—Ready’s Plans for the Day. 

The storm now raged furiously, the lightning was accom¬ 
panied by loud peals of thunder, and the children awoke 
and cried with fright, till they were hushed to sleep again. 
The wind howled as it pressed with all its violence against 
the tents, while the rain poured off in torrents. One 
moment the canvas of the tents would bulge in, and the 
cords which held it strain and crack ; at another, an eddy 
of wind would force out the canvas, which would flap and 
flap, while the rain found many an entrance. The night 
was intensely dark, and the fury of the elements was 
horrible. As we stated in the first part of our narrative, 
the tent in which Mrs. Scagrave and the children reposed 
was on the outside of the others, and therefore the most 
exposed. It was about midnight that the wind burst on 
them with greater violence than before. A loud crash 
was heard by Ready and I\Ir. Seagrave, followed by the 
shrieks of Mrs. Seagrave and Juno ; the pegs of the tent 
had given way, and the inmates were exposed to the 
fury of the elements. Ready rushed out, followed by 
Mr. Seagrave and William. So strong was the winii 
and beating rain, and such was the darkness, that it was 
with some difhculty that by their united efforts the 
women and children could be extricated, blaster Tommy 
was the first taken up by Ready : his courage had all 
gone, and he was bellowing most furiously. William 
took Albert in charge and carried him into the other 
tent, where Tommy sat in his wet shirt roaring most 
melodiously. Juno, Mrs. Seagrave, and the little girl 
were at last carried away and taken into the other tent: 
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fortunately no one was hurt, although the fnghtened 
children could not be pacified, and ]omed a choms with 
Tommy; but it was ot little consequence, for the wmd 
was so loud that they could scarcely hear one another 
speak. Nothing more could be ^one except putting 
the children into the beds, and then the whole party 
sat up the remainder oi the night listening to the noise 
ot the wind, tne roaring ot the sea and the patters 
ot the rain against the canvas ; and a dreadtul and weary 

and melancholy night they did pass, anxiously wa ting 

for the morning. At dawn ot day. Ready went out of 
the tent, and found that tne gale had spent 'ts toee 
and had already much abated ; but it was not one of 
those bright glorious mornings to u^ich they_ had been 
accustomed since their arrival at the island - the sky 
was still dark, and the clouds were chasing each other 
wildly : there was neither sun not blue sky to he seen . 
it still rained, but only at intervals, and the earth was 

soft and spongy; the little cove, but the ^ay before so 
beautiful, was now a mass of foaming ^nd tumultuous 
waves, and the surf was thrown many yards upon the 
beach • the horizon was confused-you could not dis¬ 
tinguish the line between the water and the shy, and the 

whole shore ot the island was lined a w 
Ready turned his eyes to where the ship had been fixed 
on the rocks ; it wa^ no longer ther^the whole fra^e 
had disappeared; but the fragments of it, and the con¬ 
tents of the holds, were floating about in every direction, 

or tossing amongst the surf on the beach. ...Uprp 

“ I thought al much/' said Ready, P^^^ting to where 

the ship had lain, as he turned ha’ 

Seagrave had followed him ; ^ look, sir, g 
broken her up entirely. This is a warning ^ 

remain here any longer ; we cpason 

fine weather which we may have before the V 

sets in—and we have no time to spare, sir, I ^ J__ 

•• I agree with you. Ready/' replied 

*' and there is another proof of it, pomtmg t 
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which had been blown down. “ It was a good mercy 
that none of them were hurt.” 

“ Very true, sir ; but the gale is breaking and we shall 
have fine weather to-morrow. Let us now see what we 
can do with the tent, while Master William and Juno try 
if they can get any breakfast." 

They set to work. Ready and Mr. Seagrave made it 
fast with fresh cords and pegs, and very soon had it all 
ready ; but the beds and bedding were wet through. 
They hauled over the wet canvas, and then left it to go 
to their breakfast, to which Juno had summoned them, 

“We need do no more at present, sir," said Ready; 
" by night time it will not be so wet, and we can handle 
it easier. I see a break in the sky now, which promises 
fine weather soon—the gale was too fierce to last long. 
And now, sir," said Ready, " we had better work hard 
to-day, for we niay save a great many things, which may 
be dashed to pieces on the rocks if we do not haul them 
on the beach. We can do without Juno ; and I don’t 
think we want Master Tommy, who must stay here and 
take care of his mamma." 

Tommy was, however, rather sulky after the events of 
the night; and he gave no answer. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Collecting the Stores—Cow devoured by Sh^ks—Abun(^M ^Water 
—Coral Insects—Formation and Growth of Coral Rocks Wonders 

of Nature. 


They went down to the beach. Ready first procured 
from the stores a good stout rope ; and as the waves 
threw up casks and timbers ot the vessel, they stopped 
them from being washed back again, and either rolled or 
hauled them up with the rope until they were safely 
landed. This occupied them for the major part or 
the day; and yet they had not collected a quarter ot 
the articles that were in their reach, independent of the 
quantity which floated about out at sea and at the 

entrance of the cove. 

“Well, sir,’* said Ready. "I think we have done a 
good day's work ; to-morrow we shall be able to do 
more, for the sea you see is going down already, and the 
sun is showing himself from the comer of that clou . 
Now we will go to supper, and then see if we can maKe 

ourselves more comfortable for the night. . 

The tent which had not been blown down was given to 
Mrs. Seagrave and the children, and the other was fitte 
up as well as it could be. The bedding beirig ^1 wet, 
they procured some sails from the stores, which being 
stowed away farther in the grove, had not suffered muc 
from the tempest; and, spreading the canvas, they lay 
down, and the night passed without any disaster, lor 
wind was now lulled to a pleasant breeze. 

The next morning the sun shone 
iresh and bracing ; but a slight breeze rippled the 
and there was Uttle or no surf. The various 
of the wreck were tossed by the little surf that 
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mained ; many tilings were lying on the beach which had 
landed during the night, and many more required but 
a little trouble to secure them. There appeared to be a 
sort of indraught into the cove, as all the articles which 
had been floating out at sea were now gradually coming 
on shore in that direction. Ready and Jlr. Seagrave 
worked till breakfast-time, and had by that time saved 
a great many casks and packages. 

After breakfast they went down again to the beach and 
resumed their labours. “Look. Ready, what is that ? “ 
said William, who was with them, as he pointed to a 
white-looking mass floating in the cove. 

That, sir, is the poor cow ; and if you look again, 
you will sec the sharks are around, making a feast of 
her : don't you see them ? ’’ 

" Yes, I do—what a quantity I “ 

Yes, there s no want of them, Master William ; so be 
very careful how you get into the water, and never let 
Master Tommy go near it, for they don’t care how shallow 
It IS when they see their food. But now, sir/' said Ready. 

I must leave you and Master William to do what you 
can in saving any more of the wTCck, while I set to and 
put the boat in proper repair ; we shMl want her directly, 
and the sooner she is in order the better.” 

Ready left them at their employment, and went away 
for his tools to repair the boat. During this time Mr, 
Seagrave and WilHam had occupied themselves in collect- 
mg the different articles thrown on shore, and rolling 
up the casks as far as they could. As for the timbers 
and planks of the vessel, they left them to be landed 
whenever chance might direct ; they had more than 
enough for any pre^nt use, or, indeed, for any use which 
it appeared they might have for a long while. 

As it would take some days for Ready to put the boat 
into proper order, Mr. Seagrave determined that he would 
go to the other side of the island with WilUam, that he 

as Mrs. Seagrave had no 
objection to be loft wdth Ready and Juno, on the third 
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this surpasses it. not only m variety, but m extent-^ 

'•And now let us examine the spring, father, said 

William, leading the way to the ravine excellent. 

The spring was full and flowing, and the water exceiien 

Thev S directed their steps towards the 5*"^ 

!=la 'SllSSl r S 

wS' ’r “o« S’S..” h*'Ser?‘ hr..ch there are a 

™ SS little Us > Wen, in e.e jl^one » ^InSS 

holes once lived a sea-msect and Uicse 

increase, so do the branches of t 

" Yes, 1 understand that bnt no v o y ^ 

that this island was made by them . t 

to know/' ,TT iv^^ +V 1 -.+ almost all the 

" Nevertheless it is true Williain, fbat os^t^^ 
islands in these seas have been made b^^' ^^^b 
1 increase of these small animals. disturbed by 

: at the bottom of the sea, it advances 

1 the winds or waves; by degrees, it’ comes near 

; higher and higher to the surface, which 

' P^see^r tfc'^Sm. and ^ ^^a^e^ Xch 

: bi:^fa^3rS.fr'|r.lv..hoW.t.r, 

for if it did the animals would die. 
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Then how does it become an island ? ” 

By very slow degrees ; the time, perhaps, much 
depending upon chance* for instance, a log of wood 
floating about, and covered with barnacles, may ground 
upon the coral reefs ; that would be a sufficient com- 
mencement. for it would remain above water, and then 
shelter the coral to leeward of it. until a flat rock had 
iormed, level with the edge of the water. The sea-birds 
are always looking for a place to rest upon, and they 
would soon find it, and then their droppings would in 
course of time, form a little patch above water, and 
other floating substances would be thrown on it ; and 
land-birds who are blown out to sea might rest them¬ 
selves on it. and the seeds from their stomachs, when 
cUopj->ed, would grow into trees or bushes.” 

'' I understan(l that.” 

Well then. William, you observe there is an island 
commenced, as it were, and, once commenced, it soon 
increases, for the coral would then be protected to lee- 
wartl, and grow up fast. Do 3 'ou observe how the coral 
reefs extend at this side of the island, where they are 
piotectec^ from the winds and waves : and how different 
It IS on tile weather side, which we have just left ? Tust 
so the little patch above water protects the corals to 
eewaid, and there the island increases fast ; for the birds 

+ ^ their nests and rear 

e >oung, and so every year the soil increases; and 

one cocoanut in its great outside shell 
(\\ hic ii appears as if it was made on purj^ose to l>e washed 
on shore m this way. for it is watertight and hard, and 

remain for months m the water without being injured) 
at last IS thrown on these little patches—it takes root 

u^il^ shedding its large branches! 

f h n they decay, and 

in*^thU take root and grow 

season, and year after year, until the island becomes 
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as large and ^ thickly cohered wth tjees jis^th 

STy rif T^V^vrk ^d at 

thftime H: tSfhrproduce such a beautiful island as 

“■ Indeed, indeed, He is,” exclaimed Wilham. 

“ We only need use our it not beauti- 

ar-Se^ 

Nit^nS,—I should tWnk not.” ^ 

•‘ And yet there are They Imve not 

perhaps millions more m admired like the works 

been coloured m this way to > ^j^bly with- 

of man ; for this if "d been^dl now pr^^ ^ 

ak^rdiKte-rLi, who has but to wish, and all 

'• ?”>??»•<» “yrrs gs 

grave and William were ^>0 Come William, let 

fose from where he fs si tmg • 

daylight left, and shall be hof f f. ^lied William ; 
Yes, in time for supper, ffher repi 

and I feel that I sh^ do lustice to it. 
we are off the better. 



CHAPTER XX 


Prep^ations for Removing—A Trip in tlie Boat—Vi^it to the Snrine— 
Mrs. Scagrave s Anticipations—Woi k fur William ant! ® 

Everything was now prciiaring for their removal to 
the leeward side of the island. Ready had nearly com- 
fi 1 it a thorough repaar. and 

dnued ^‘^i' ■ •'“''^1 llle- Seagrave con¬ 

tinued to collect .and secure the v.arious articles thrown 

on shore, particularly such as would he injured by their 

fntnTt'"^ ‘"eather; these they rolled or carried 

s?.n • 1 s" as to he sheltered from the 

dav'after '"any things thrown on shore 

for^a bptf ‘■'he'- another, waiting 

liVtl^e,! e.xaminc their contents. At 

last they collected a great many articles together and 

with their shovels, covered them over with slid, it Wng 

time tlian they could spare. 

Neither was Mrs. Se.agraxe. who was now getting quite 

thaTtiie'^v'rn "iT- i everytliing 

that they could in packages, ready for moving to the 

other side of the island. On the eighth day after^the gale 

they were ready, and a consultation w.as hold. It was 

ananged that Ready should put into the Ixiat the bedding 

cTn^dhr ‘‘^"7 ®‘'°''hl take Mhlliam with liim 

on his e.\pedition. Having transported this safe he 

shou d return for a load of the most necessary ^ticl^ 

and then the family should walk through the grL^to the 

other side of the island, and remain there wuMh Mr Sea! 

pave while Ready and William returned for the oto 

tent. and after that, the bop should make as many trips 
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as the weather would morning 

things absolutely required. ^ hos-t, which 

when Ready and WUham ^she^ off m t^he 

was well loaded ; and as soo before the wind 

cove, they hoisted the sail, an \ eastern 

along the coast. In two I^oure y ^Yiove ■ the point 
end of the island, and ^ which there was an inlet, 

was not a mile from them, an ,,ii;nf/in for the sandy 
had lowered the sail, and were pulhng m lor tn y 

bsich* TTT*ni* if ic fnrtiinjitc for us th^t 

“ You see. Master William,^ is f 

we shall always have a ^ , empty boat back 

loaded, and only have to pull our empry 

"'"'indeed it is. How manv miles do you think it is 
from the cove to this part ^he is an • 5gg_ is 

" About six or seven not “things out and carry 

long and narrow. Now let ii g before 

them up, and then we w lU be mamma was not 

dark. I shall be glad to be ^ ^ again. Master 

very easy in her mind at your going to sea ag 

William—I saw that." way 

The boat vvas soon A^iod such a gale 

to carry up the things. We pitched here, 

as we had the other day when o protected by 

William,” said Ready, f'’"' ''® * ^ We^shall hardly 
the whole width ot the cocoanut grove. 

feel the wind, although we shall the ram, 

““ S S' »d'^ho, our opring g.f on." .Id W”' 

“VIm S yoTrSn ■"« 0“" “ 

i^oat. . , +Q t\\Q brim ^vith 

Willy reported the spnng to he up t gllent 

water, 4nd that he had never drunk ai^y water so 

in his life. They then pushed off t^e “f^g^seives at 
rowing for about two hours or more, lounu 
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the entrance of the cove, and Mrs. Scagrave, udth Tommv 

by her side, waving her handkerchief lo them. 

They very soon polled in to the beach, and. landing 

received the congratulations of the whole party at their 

first successful voyage, and all expn'ssed their delight 

at Its having proved so much shorter than had been 
anticipated. 

'■Tommy \\-ill go next time.” said Master Tommy. 

when Tommy grows a little taller.” 

replied Ready. 

Afassa Tommy, you come help me to milk the goats,” 
said Juno. ^ 

" Yes, Tommy milk the goats.” said the little urchin, 
ninning after Juno. 

\ou must be almost tired of eating notliing but salt 
meat and biscuit, ma’am ” said Rcadv, as they'sat do^^•n 
to I heir meal ; " but when we are all safe on the other 
Side of the island, wc hope to feed you better. At present 
It IS hard work and hard fare.” 


As long as the children are well, I care very little 
ahont It ; hut I must say that, after the last gale. I am 
as anxious as you to be on the other side of the island, 
especially alter the account William has given me of it. 
It be a paradise ! WHicn do we set off ? ” 

till tlie day after to-morrow, ma'am, I should 
think : for you see I must liave another trip for the cook¬ 
ing utensils and the bundles which you have made up. 
If you wil si>aie Juno to walk through the wood with 
Master William to-morrow, we will then have the tent 
icady for you and the children. Jlr. Scagrave will remain 

” Certainly, Ready : and had they not l^ettcr lead over 
the sheep and goats ? It will be doing s<unething.” 

so rJn of it. ma'am; it will be 

so much time saved. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Arrival or William and Ji^^^GMdCTTnd Po‘nd-ReS^ 

OLD Ee»Jy tad U. bp.l 

the other side of the island landed his 

up ; indeed, before ^ sitting down quietly 

wliole cargo as he had eaten the beef 

taking his breakfast. A with him he carried up 

and biscuit which he h^ fake comrnenced anange- 

the things which he had brough , await the 

ments for settmg thev imght assist him 

arrival ot William and ^ 

in getting up the his appearance, lead- 

ing one ot the also holdinl one ^vith a 

Juno came after with the she p, . , procession. 

^ord; the rest had very llugl^ne 1 “we 

Here we are at last I s^d j Nanny would 

have had terrible work in Ae woods W 

run on one side ot a tree when jgs 

then I had to let go the string. We leu 

again, and Juno gave such a squ ^ j ^ 

» I link *em wild beast,” said Juno.^^ 

nice place 1 Missus will like to lye ^ you'll be able 
•• f es. it is a very nice pl^f luno V^ ^^ter." 

•• I am tUnking.>‘said Wilh^. how gfiU 

fowls over here; they are not y 

cannot catch them.” Master William.” 

I’ll bring them with me to-morrow, M 

But how will you catch^tnem r 
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“ Wait till they are gone to roost and then you may 
catch them when you please.” 

” And I sui>pose the pigeons and the pigs must run 
wild ? ” 


The best thing we can do with thcui, sir ; the pigs 
will always feed themselves among the cocoaniit trees, 
and will breed verv fast ” 

” Then we shall have to shoot them. I suppose ? ” 

Well, Master W illiam, so we shall ; and the pigeons 
also, when they have become plentiful, if we remain here 
so long ; so we shall have some game on the island. We 
shall soon be well stocked arid live in plenty. Every year, 
if it please God, we shall be richer : but now you must 
help me to get the tent up and everything in order, so that 
your mamma may find everything comfortable on her 
arrival, for she will Ix) very tired, I daresay, walking 
through the wood It is a long way for her." 

” Mamma is much better than she was,” replied William. 

I think she will soon be quite strong again, especially 
when she comes to live at this beautiful jdace.” 

We have a great deal of work to do, more than we can 
^et through l>cfore the rainy season, which is a pity, but 

it can t be helped ; by this time next \’ear we shall be 
more comfortable.” 

Why, what have we to do besides putting up the 
tents and shifting over here ? ” 

•II place we have to build a house, and that 

will take a long while ; we must contri\*e how we can till 
it IS finished. Then we ought to make a little garden, and 
sow the seeds which your father brought from England 
^^^th him.” *=* 


Oh that will be a nice thing ; where shall we make 
It, Ready ? ” 

I have looked out for tluat: we must put a fence across 
that point of land, and dig up all the brushwood; the 
mould is very good,” 

" Then what next ? ” 

Then we shall want a storehouse for all the things 
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we have got, and all that are in the wood and on the beach; 

:: Save them there till we have t.me to examm 

them, and then consider what ’’ 

to make with the little boat to bring them all rounm 
‘^Yenhat is very true. Ready. Have we anything 

” “ Hen?y • we have to build a turtle-pond and a fish- 
ponS/a bathing-place for Juno to wash the children 

and invsclf too> s^id Juno. 

“ W>d I dareLy a little washing won’t hurt 
althMgh you are a clean girl. But first, Master William 
we milt make a proper well at the spnng. so as to have 

plenty of fresh water ; now there s 

Lrd work at least, and as we go on we shall find more 

"WerSncrft-’mamma and the children here. 

““ rshSd'iHKJy much to see it all done. Master 

WilliaJt." said Read^ ■’ I hope 

till it is done, at all events. I should lite to leave you 

comfortable, and able to get ^ ^ 

“ But why do you say that. R^ady^? you are an 

Book ?-■ In the midst of Hfe we a^re m death.^^ You 
are young and healthy, and pronuse ^ ^ x' morrow 
knoL but that you may f Z%^n^hody} 

Can I then, an old man. worn out with 
to liv; long ? No-no. Master Wi^am^ Sedne^' 
young, but in an old man it is m ^ 

Still.l should like to remain here as long^^ can^^^ 

useful, and then I trust I may P p have a 

wish to leave this island, faster or^ ip. God’s 

kind of feeling that my bones will remain on 

wiUbedone! '; , neither of 
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them said a word, but continued their employment, 
stretching out the canvas ot the tent, and fastening it 
down to the ground with pegs. At last William broke the 
silence. 

Ready, did you not say your Christian name was 
Masterman ? ‘ 

** Sc It IS, Master William.” 

“It IS a very odd Christian name 1 You were called 
after some other ])crson ? ' 

“ Yes. 1 was, Master William. he was a very rich 
man ' 

“ Do you know, Ready, I should like very much if 
you will one day tell me your history—1 mean your whole 
lite, from the time you were a boy/*' 

'* Well, perhaps I may, Master'William ; tor there are 
many parts of my life whicii would prove a lesson to 
others : but that must be after we have got tlurough our 
work—not yet awhile." 

' How old are you, Ready ? “ 

“ I am turned of sixty-four. Master William ; that is 
a very old age for a seaman I could not have obtained 
emjiloyment on board of a vessel if it were not that I am 
well known to several captains," 

“ But why do you say ' old for a seaman' ? 

“ Because sailors live faster than other people, partly 

from the hardships which they undergo, and partly from 

their own fault in drinking so mucli spirits ; and then 

they are too often reckless, and care nothing for their 

healths, and so their constitutions arc broken up and 

destroyed sooner than those of j^eople on shore/' 

But you never drink spirits now ? " 

No, never. Master \\ illiam, but in my early days I 

was as foolish as others. Now. Juno, we are all ready for 

you and you may bring in the Ixidding. We have two 

or three Iiours yet, Master WiUiam; what sliall we do 
next ? 

“ Had we not heiicv make the fireplace all ready for 
cooking ? Juno and I can bring the stones." 
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You are a thoughtful boy-itjasjhat^I waygoing 
LTS’an/o°\°^and I will take care that you have 

«»s Ksi»I'S 
■ H;zsi.rx» ■»»-xri SmK* 

stones, I will stow avvay nnder the trees 

which I have brought down m the bo t ^ , „ 

:; ”.r 

¥£^S”."aS.ek yo. may a=p=nd 

“-syi;, I »m « K.»;y “ S” fo 

tSi ‘’“lil” Jun“ « «' S ” “" 

carry at once/’ •m'lde Ready had done 

In an hour the fi«place was made, 

all that he could, the ® off Through the wood on 

and then William and Juno set oft throug 

their iourney back. , , rin his arrival there, 

Ready we?>t down to the beach. On h« 

t he observed a small turtle , ^ in turning it 

between it and tte water tTlT/o v’ said he as he 


water, ana ^ ^e as he 

over. ■■ That will do for to-mmr 

stepped into the boat , and, y g 
pulled out of the bay to return to the cove. 



CHAPTER XXII 


rhe Tents taken d<ns'n—Departure for the new Residence—Arrival 
of Mrs. bca^rave—Ready's Congratulations—Plans for the Future 
—Dine ofl rurtle-soup—Gratitude to God. 


Ready arrived at the cove, and. having hauled up the 
boat, proceeded to the tents, where he found the whole 
I)arty anxiously listening to William, who was detailing 
what had been done. The arrangements for the next 
day were made as soon as Ready joined them. They 
then separated for the night, but Ready and William 
remained until it was dark to catch the fowls and tie their 
legs, ready for their being put in tlie boat the next morn¬ 
ing. At daylight they all were summoned to dress them¬ 
selves as soon as possible, as Ready wanted to take down 
the tent in which Mrs. Scagrave and the children had 
slept , for, with the excej)tion of Tommy, who had been 
admitted into the women s tent, as they termed it. the 
others had slept upon some canvas which they had 
spread out under the cocoanut trees. All was bustle 
and confusion ; and as soon as Mrs. Scagrave was dressed, 
the tent was taken down, and, with all the bedding, put 
into the boat. As soon as they had breakfasted, the 
pa 'nives, and forks, and some other necessaries 

''1^'; '’"J, i" ■, tlic fowls on the top of 

all and set ofl l>y himselt for their new location 

Alter he was gone, the rest of the party prepared for 

the cocoanut grove. William 
fed the way. w’lth the three dogs close to his heels Mr 

Caroline, and Mrs. Scagrave with Master Tommy hold- 

T^^?ev hiic'n ‘^fi mamma, 

they bade adieu with regret to the spot whicli had first 
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received them after their dangers , looked round once 
more at the cove, and the fragments of the week and 
cargo, strewed about in every direction ; and then -urned 
So the wood. Ready arrived at the point and was 
again on shore in less tSn two hours after he had set ofk 
As soon as the boat was safe in he did not wa.t to land 
his cargo but going up to the turtle which he had turned 
the day before® he®kilLd it and cleaned it on the beach 
He then went to where they had built up the firep c 
wth stones, made a, fire, ^the iron sau^ full bf 
water, and set it oJ to^-iil ; he then^fitj^pojtidn 
of the turtle, and into t le 

of salt pork, covereait y^and klyt to bM . ' 

ing hung up the rest of ^ t)yr le in the ^a^e, he we^. 
ba®ck to® the beach to ^oad tlie boat, I He rele^^ 

tied by the legs, but by degrefe they recovered thfem-/ 

Ives, and were very busy seeking for food. 

Ready took up 111 the plates, and knives and forks 

and small articlesf examined the ^ 

the fire again. anA then returned 

canvas of the tenis. with the ^pars whigh he had towd 
astern It was two or three hours befdrp he, had carried 
everything uo for it was a good distance,' and some of 

the articles wy^e Iwavy. 

almost time that they sho\ild h^7«^^X?our 
thought Ready ; “ they must have started nearly lour 

hour! ago: may be not so soon-it's no easy matter to 
get a convoy ^of women and chiWren uPf r we.gh^ 
Ready remained a quarter of an hour .'^^t'lhing 

the fire, and occasionally skrmrning the P P 

when the three dogs came bounding Readv 

“ Well, they are not far off ^fds the 

This was trae; in six or seven 
party made their appearance, very bot an . 

It appeared that poor Uttle Caroline had been tired out. 
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and Juno had to carry her ; then Mrs. Seagrave com¬ 
plained of fatigue, and they had to rest a quarter of an 
hour; then Master Tommy, who refused to remain with his 
mamma, and had been running backwards and forwards 
from one to the other, had declared that he was tired, 
and that someone must carry him ; but there was no one 
to carry him, so he began to cry and roar until they 
stopped for another quarter of an hour till he was rested ; 
but as soon as they went on again, he again complained 
of being tired, and W illiam liad very good-naturedly car¬ 
ried him ])ickaback for some time, and in so doing he 
had missed the bUize cut on the trees, and it was a Tong 
while before he could lind it again ; then baby became 
hungry, and he cried, and little Caroline was frightened 
at being so long in the wood, and she cried ; and Tommy, 
because W illiam could carry him no longer, cried louder 
than all the rest ; so they stojqx'd again, and all had a 
drink out of the bottle of water which William had 
brought with tliem. after which they got on better, and 
arrived at last so very warm and exhausted, that Mrs. 
Seagrave went into the tent with the children to repose 
a little, before she could even look at the place which 
was to be their future residence. 

“ I think,” said Mr. Seagrave, who had given the baby 
to Juno, ” that this little journey of to-day has been a 
pretty good proof of how helpless we should have been 
without you. Ready.” 

” I am glad that you are here, sir,” replied Ready, 
“ it is a weight off my mind ; now you will get on better. 
I think that after a while you may live very comfortably 
here ; but still we have much to do. As soon as madam 
has rested, we will have our dinner and then iTx up our 
own tent, which will be quite enough after such a hard 
day’s work. To-morrow we will begin in good earnest.” 

” Do you go back to the cove to-morrow, Ready ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, we want our stores here ; I must bring some 
beef and pork, flour and peas, besides many other things 
which we cannot do witliout ; it will take about three 
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trips to empty our storehouses ; and as to th^e other 
things, we can examine them and brt^g them down at 
our leisure—they will remain there a long time without 
taking any harm. As soon as I have made those three 
trips in the boat, we can then work here altogether. 

“ But I can do something in the meantime. 

“ Oh yes, there is plenty for you to do. 

“ Shall you take William with you ? 

" No, sir ; he will be more useful here, and I can do 

"''Mr.''sea‘^ave went into the tent and found his i^e 
much refreshed' but the children had all fallen fast 
Xp on the beds. They waited another half-hour 
fnd then woke Tommy and Caroline, that they might 

^^"*DeXme ”'^XSmed William, as Ready took the 
cover off th{ saucepan, “ what is it that you have so 

®°°R-s'a 4 eat I have Prepared for you Jl’I^replied 

Ready. “ I know that you are tired of salt meat, so 

nnw vmi are troins to feed like aldermen. 

•\Cy,Xiit ri it, Ready ? ” said Mrs. Seagrave ; it 

R rYurT-soup, ma’am ; and I hope you will like 
it; for if you do, you may often have it, now that you 

are on this side of the island. u 4- ;+ «7Qn+Q a little 

“ Indeed, it ready is excellent;^ but it wants a little 

salt. Have you any salt, . r. „ juno 

“ Got a little, ma'am. Very little 
“ What shil we do when our salt is gone . 

^^'“‘jumfmust get some more,” replied Ready. 

“ How I get slit ?-hab none left,” replied Juno, look- 

'"^‘Yhere’s plenty out there, Juno,” said Mr. Seagrave, 

pointing^ t^th.se^a. where „ 

directioti. ^ 
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'' What do you mean, my dear ? ” inquired Mrs. Sea- 
grave. 

“ I only mean, if we want salt we can have as much 
as we please by boiling clown salt water in the kettle, 
or else making a salt-pan in the rocks, and obtaining it 
by the sun drying up the water and leaving the salt; 
Ready knows that as well as I do. Salt is always pro¬ 
cured in that way, cither by evaporation or boiling, which 
is the same thing, only done quicker.” 

” I’ll soon arrange that for you, ma’am.” said Ready, 
” and show Juno how to get it when she wants it.” 

” I am very glad to hear you say so : for I should 
feel the want of salt very muchreplied Mrs. Seagrave; 
” I really never enjoyed a d> ftier so much as I have 
to-day.” .to 

The soup was pronoui ed excellent by everybody. 
Tommy asked to be helped so often, that his mother 
would not give him any more. As soon as they had 
finished, Mrs. Seagrave remained with the children; and 
Ready and Mr. Seagrave, assisted by Juno and William, 
got the second tent up, "d everything ready for the 
night. By the time they lu»d finished it was nearly dark. 
They all apemhied, and returned thanks to God for their 
having gained their new abode ; and, tired out with the 
fatigue of the day, wore soon fast alseep. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Cask. 

Mr. Seagrave was the first up on the ensuing morning ; 
and when Ready came out of the tent, he said to him, 

“ Do you know, Read;- f feel myself much happier and 
my mind much mci'^*, "^ase since I find myself here, 
than I did before. On her side of the island every¬ 
thing reminded me that we hrd been shipwrecked ; and 
I could not help thinking of home and my own country 
but here we appear as if we had been long settled, and 

as if we had come here by choicQ.” 

“ I trust that feeling will be stronger every day, sir , 
for it’s no use. and indeed .U'lful, to repine ; we have 

much to be thankful for.” - j -,u 

“ I acknowledge it, my good man, and with all humil¬ 
ity. What is the first thing which you wish we should 

^^“^thfnk, sir, the first object is to have a good supply 
of fresh water ; and I therefore wish you and Master 

William—(here he is. slagravl 

—I was saying that I thought it fetter that Rlr. Seagram 

and you should clear out the spring while ^ 

the boat. I brought another '^ith ^e 

and you both can work ; perhaps we 

as Juno I see is getting the breakfast ready You o^erve, 

Mr. Seagrave, we must follow from 

among the cocoanut trees, where it tnwards them 

the sun ; that is easily done by S 

and watching how the water flows. earth 

dig out a hole large enough to sink down m the eartn 

^ in 
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one of the water-casks which lie on the beach, I will 
bring it down with me this afternoon ; and then when 
it is fixed in the earth in that way. we shall always 'have 
the cask full ot water for use, and the spring filling it as 
fast as we can empty it.’* 

‘ I understand you perfectly,** replied Mr. Seagrave; 

*' that shall be our task to-day while you are absent." 

Well, then, I have nothing more to do than to speak 
to Juno about dinner," replied Ready; "and then I’ll 
iust take a rnouthlul, and be off ;—this fine weather 
must not be lost." 

Ready directed Juno to fry some pork in the frying- 
pan, and then to cut off some slices from the turtle, and 
cook turtle-steaks for dinner, as well as to warm up the 
soup which was left ; and then, with a biscuit and a 
piece ot beef in his liar.d, he went down to the boat and 
set off for the cove. Mr. Seagrave and William worked 
hard ; and by twelve o’clock, the hole was quite large 
and deep enough, according to the directions Ready had 
given. They then left their work, and went to the tent, 
where they found Mrs. Seagrave mending the children’s 
clothes. 

You don’t know how much happier I am now that 
I am here," said Mrs. Seagrave, taking her husband’s 
hand, as he seated himself by her. 

’ I trust it is a presentiment of future happiness, my 
dear, said Mr. Seagrave. " I assure you that I feel the 
same, and was saying so to Ready this morning/’ 

I feel that I could live here for ever, it is so calm and 
beautiful ; but do you know I miss one thing—there are 
no^ birds singing here, as in our own country." 

' I have seen no birds except sea-birds, and of them 
there is plenty. Have you, William ? " 

Only once, father. I saw a flight a long way off. 
Ready was not with me, and I could not tell what they 
weie but they were large birds, as big as pigeons. I 
should Ready, coming round the point/' 

continued William. " How hist that little boat s^l 
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It is a long pull though for the old man when he goes to 

the cove. Juno, is dinner ready ? " 

Yes Massa William, very soon now. 

Let^us go down and help Ready to carry up some 

of the things before dinner,"' said Mr. Seagrave. 

They did so ; and William rolled up the empty water- 

cask which Ready had brought with him. 

The turtle-steaks were as much approved ot as the 
turtle-soup; indeed, after having been so long on salt 
meat a ret\im to fresh provisions was delightiul. 

-And now to finish o^ well.” said William, as soon as 

^ - How hard you do work, William,” said his mother. 

“ So I ought, mother. I must learn to do everything 

- And that you wall very soon, said Keady. 

They rolled the cask to the spring and, to t^eir aston¬ 
ishment, found the great hole which they had dug not 

two hours before quite full of waten all 

“ Oh dear,” said William, we shall have to throw all 

the water out to get the cask downr. 

“ Think a little, William,” said Mr. Seagrave, for the 
spring runs so fast that it wdl not be an easy task. Can- 

not we do something else ? * , „ 

- \Vhy, father, the cask will float, you know, replied 

'^■“^be sure it will as it is ; but is there no way of 

™'^Oh 'yes!* I know—we must bore some holes in 
the bottom, and then it will fill and sink down of 

Exactlv sir ” replied Ready. “ I expected that we 
should have’ to 'do tLt, and have the big gimlet with 

R^ady bored three or four holes in thf bottom of the 

degrees it gradually sank they filled in^ all 

the was level with the sunace, mey 
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round with the spade and shovel, and the well was com¬ 
pleted. 

‘ To-morrow, when the water is settled, it will be as 
pure and clear as crystal,, and remain so, if not dis¬ 
turbed." observed Ready ; “ so we have done one good 
lot to-day. Now, let us bring up all the other things out 
ot the boat-" 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Plaa of Operations—Trees to be cut 

and a Garden—Juno and William at work. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, Mr. 

Seagrave observed— ^ j t 

“ Now that we have so many things to do, i tninic. 

Ready, we ought to lay down a plan of operations ; 

method is everything when work is to be done . no 

tell me what you propose shall be our several ' 

tions for the next week, for to-morrow is Sunday ; and 

although we have not yet been able, 

cast on shore, to honour the day as we should, I think 

that now we must and ought to keep it holy. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Ready ; “ and I would have pro- 

nosed it if you had not. To-morrow we will rest from 
luv labour, Ind ask God’s blessing upon our endeavours 

during the six days of the week; and now ^ vfthe 
proposition, Mr Seagrave,—shall we begin first with the 

You must not consider that you have ladies with you 
now. Ready,” said Mrs. Seagrave,— at lept, not fo 
ladies, m/ health and stren^h are rec°venng fast an 
I mean to be very useful. I propose to assist Jnno m 

all the domestic duties, such as the “i cTothel’ 

to look after and teach the children mend all the c'otnes, 

and make aU that is required ; to the ^l^'^f\en 

if I can do more I will, and, at all events you shaU often 

have Juno's services during the best pa t, 
"''i‘\"’thiillJ'«y be satisfied with that. Mr. Sea- 

grave,’*etlieTR?aIy. " Now, sir, the two mos^re^^ 

hig points, with the exception of building the house, are 
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to dig up a piece of ground, and plant our potatoes and 
seeds ; and to make a turtle-pond, so as to catch the 
turtle and put them in before the season is over." 

" You are right," replied Mr. Seagrave ; " but which 
ought to be done first ? " 

" 1 should say the turtle-pond, as it will be only a few 
days' work for you, Juno, and Master William. I shall 
not want your assistance for this next week. I shall fix 
upon some spot, not tar from here, where the trees are 
thickest in the grove, and cut them dowTi so as to clear 
out a space in which we will, by and by, build our store¬ 
rooms ; and, as soon as the rainy season has gone by, 
we can remove all our stores irom the other side of the 
island ^ It will occupy me the whole of the week, cutting 
down^he trees and sawing them into proper lengths, 
ready for building the house, and then we must all join 
our strength and get it up without delay. We must 
make our windows and. perhaps, our fireplace after¬ 
wards ; but. at all events, we will be under cover and 
have dry beds." 

" Can you really manage to get it up in time? How 
soon do you expect the rains will come on ? " 

" In three or four weeks ; the season is not alwa^^ 
exact: but certainly not much later After next week, I 
shall probably have the assistance of two of you, if not 
of all. Now I think of it, I must return to the cove." 

" What for ? " 

" Don’t you recollect, sir, your two-wheclcd caiTiage, 
packed up in matting, which was thrown on shore in the 
gale ? You laughed when you saw it, and said it would 
be of little use now ; but, Mr. Scagraw, the wheels and 
axle will be very useful, as we can make a wide path to 
the place when I cut down the trees, and wheel out the 
logs much more easily than we can drag or carry them." 

" That is an excellent idea of youi-s. Ready. It will, 
indeed, save a great deal of lalx>ur.’’ 

" I expect that it will, sir. Master William and I will 
go aw'ay early on Monday morning, and be back before 
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hrp^tfast To-dav we %\dll fix upon the spots where our 
gaSi is'to be. our turtle-pond to be ^ 

“ - S s,,*'!' Si. 

beach, and, arter do want too 

J^tSSSondri. a it i. •» deep, .b». 

is a difficulty in catching them when we 

sib s;rM ‘the J=. 

sHStriiHSiibVtSrmora^^^ 

S S «S;h. two other »d... and then oni pond «11 t. 
compile. ^ ^ either, if we can 

find loose rocks enough,; replied f^^ch loose.” 

•■ Almost all those which are on the beach are 100 

replied Ready, “ and there are plenty close to . 

of them wiU be too heavy to 

brought here with the aid of a p^^^ suppose we 

Mr Seagrave called and waved h . 

William came doum to them. Juno i^Vil- 

back for two handspikes, while . ^ ^ ^ ^yj^h them 

William and Juno to confimie their labour^ 

V ^ [Kr, 5-^ 




CHAPTER XXV 


Ready’s Plans as to the future Carden—Tommy very Naughty-* 
He makes himself ill—Tommy eats Castor-oil Beans. 

Mr. Seagrave and Ready then continued their way 
along the beach, until they arrived at the point which 
the latter had considered as a convenient place to make 
the garden. They found a sufficiency of mould, although 
not very deep ; and as the point was narrow at its join¬ 
ing on to the mainland, no great length of enclosure 
would be required. 

" You see, sir,’* said Ready, “ we can wait till after 
the rainy season is over before we put up the fence, and 
we can prepare it in the meantime, when the weather 
will permit us to work. The seeds and potatoes will not 
come up until after the rains are finished ; so all we have 
to do is to dig up the ground, and put them in as fast 
as we can. We must clear away this brushwood, which 
will not be difficult where the soil is so light, and sow a 
portion of our seeds, lor we cannot make a large garden 
this year; but our potatoes we must contrive to get in, 
if we cannot manage anything else,” 
tt *' have no fence to make,” replied Mr. Seagrave, 
** I think we shall be able to clear away quite enough 
groimd in a week to put in all that wc require.’* 

The first job will be to pull up the small brushwood,” 
said Ready. ” and turn up the ground : the larger plants 
we must leave, if we have not time, J^Iaster Tommy 
might be of some use here in taking away the shrubs as 
you pull them up; but we had better now go on to the 
^ove, and choose the spot for cutting down the trees. 
I have made my mark. There it is, about fifty yards 
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on the side of the tent. We must walk on about a 

hundred yards straight into the direction 

PpaHv and Mr. Sea^ave proceeded in the direction 

which ^e former had pointed out, until they arrwed 

at\ spot on a rising ground, where the 

that it was not very easy to pa^ t nroDOSe to 

There is the place, sir,’* said Ready. 1 
cut all the timber ws want for the houses out of this part 
of the iovr^d to leave an open square place in the 

‘ “vSfirae, my eood fellow; bol I trast we shell not 

toK »“» «?;'^uTthe,. is nothing like being 
prepLrf^however, we have plenty to do 

•“w.‘ n.rdi “.'‘STfelth com^i^ 

finish their task. Master Tommy had _ been ve y 
i some during the whole of the ^"'P^Pgj.oline’s hand and 

i burnt her. He was. therefore, as soon ^ 
told of his bad behawour, condeiMrf to | 
dinner ; and he sat down very sulky, ^ 

, fully at the victuals as they d'sapp^red , 

cry or ask to be forgiven. After ^mner wrs^ o 

aio‘'S’r to ^ w.« » the baby 
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and Caroline. So Mr. Seagrave took Master Tommy 
by the hand, and led him to the point, and made him sit 
down close to him while he cleared away the brushwood. 

Mr. Seagrave worked very hard, and when he had cut 
down and cleared a j^ortion of the ground, he made 
Tommy carry away to a little distance, and pile in a 
heap, the bushes which he had cleared away. This 
Tommy did very unwillingly, as he was in a bad humour. 
When Mr. Seagrave had cleared away a large piece of 
ground witli his hatchet, he then took his spade to dig 
at the roots and turn up the mould, leaving Tommy to 
amuse hiinself. What rommy did for about an hour, 
during whi( h i\Ir. Seagrave worked very diligently, his 
father did not observe ; but all of a sudden he began to 
cry ; and wlien his father asked liim the reason, he did 
not answer, but only cried the more, until at last he put 
his hands to liis stomach, and roared most lustily. As he 
appeared to i)e in v('ry great pain, liis father left off work, 
and led him up to the tent, when Mrs. Seagrave came out, 
alarmed at his cries. He wouUl, however, do nothing 
but roar, refusing to answer any qviestions. and his father 
and mother could not imagine what was the matter with 
him. Old Ready, who had hoard Master Tommy scream¬ 
ing for so long a while, thought that tliero might be 
something^ serious, and left his work to ascertain the 

cause. When he heard what hail passed he said_ 

Depend upon it, sir, the child has eaten something 
which has made him ill. lell me. Tommy, what did you 
cat when yon wore down there ? ” 

“ Berries," roared Tommy. 

•' I tliouglit as mucli, ma'am.” said Ready. “ I must 

p and SCO what the herries were.” And the old man 
hastened down to the place whore .Mr. Seagrave had been 
a \\oik. In the meantime Mrs. Seagrave was very 
much alarmed lest the child should have poisoned hiin- 

selt. and .Mr. Seagrave went to search among the medi¬ 
cines for some castor-oil. 

Ready returned just as Mr. Seagrave came back to the 
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tent with the bottle ot castor-oil, and he told Ready that 

he was about to give Tommy a dose. , . ■ 

“ Well, sir/‘ replied Ready, who had a plant in his 
hand, “ I don’t think you should give him any. tor it 
appears to me that he has taken too much already, bee 
sir this is. it I recollect right,—and I m almost sure that 
I am right,—the castor-oil plant, and here are some o 
the castor-oil beans, which Master Tommy has been eat¬ 
ing, Tell me, Tommy, did you eat them ? 

‘‘ Yes/’ cried Tommy, putting both hands to his 

“ I thought so : give him a little warm drink, ma am, 
and he’ll soon be better : there’s no great harm done ; 
and it will teach him not to eat berries or beans 

What Ready said was true; nevertheless Master 

Tommy was very ill for the whole of the day, and was 
put into bed very early. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Tommy makes a Garden, and {;ets some useful Advice—The Goat 
butts Tommy—Tommy’s bad Conduct—Cocoanuts—Progress of 
Operations—Turtle*pond. 

The next clay, when Mr. Seagrave, William, Juno, and 
Ready were all at work at their allotted tasks, Mrs. Sea- 
grave was sitting down at the front of the tent, the little 
baby, Albert, crawling close to her, Caroline trying to 
work with her needle, and Master Tommy was making 
holes in the ground, and putting a small stone into each 
hole. 

‘‘ \yhat are you doing. Tommy ? said Mrs. Seagrave. 

‘‘ I'm playing—I’m making a garden," replied Tommy. 
Making a garden ! then you ought to plant some 
trees in it. 

"No; I'm sowing seeds : look here," replied Tommy, 
pointing to the stones. 

" Stones won't grow, mamma," said little Caroline. 
No, my dear, they will not ; but the seeds of plants 
and flowers will." 

I know that, said Tommy ; but I’m making 
believe, because I have no seeds.” 

But you said you were sowing seeds. Tommy, and 
not stones." 

" Well, but I pretend, and that's the same thing.” 
replied Tommy. 

Not exactly, Tommy ; suppose now, instead of eating 
those beans yesterday, you had only pretended to eat 
them, wouldn't it have been better ? " 

I won t eat any more,’ replied Tommy. 

No, not of those beans ; but if you saw anything 
else which you thought you would like, I am afraid you 
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would eat it and be as ill and even worse than you were. 
SSd n“er eat any thing that is -t j 

“ I like cocoanuts ; why don t we have some to eat 

There’s plenty there upon 5 ^ou ? ’> 

“ But who is to climb up so high, Tommy t ca y • 

“ E but why don’t Ready chmb, or papa. or Wd- 

liam? Why donT you make Juno chmb ? 1 like cocoa 

suppose they will get some by and by, 
are not so busy, but they have no time now. Don t you 

see how hard they all ; 

“ I like turtle-soup, replied Tommy. 

“ WUliam and Juno are making a pond to pnt ^nru 
in, ^^thTn we shall have it oftener ; but _we cannot 

have everything we like when we 

“ What’s a turtle, mamma ? said little CM • 

“ It’s a sort of animal that lives m the water, but 

hketried fish,” said Tommy, “ why don’t we have 

^“‘^eSiuse everyone is too busy to catch them just 

now B;irb7you wiU have some I have no doubt. 

Tommy dear, go and t!id he butts 

he has crawled too near to Billy tne g 

"“^frlim?'went after the baby, who was c-wlin^o- 

wards the kid, which had "°w grown pretty toge and 

he took up his brother he k>®b®d f J^e gout s bead 
“ Don’t do that. Tommy ; he 11 butt at you, anu 

don’t care,” replied Tommy, holding the baby, by 

one hand while he continued to luck ut Billy^^^^B ^y^ 

however, would not stand it any 1 chest, 

Lad, made a bound at Tommy, ^ 

St^r^babJ?- irnLLr ToU. a little 
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caught hold of his mother's dress for protection 
1 oking behind him at Billy, who appeared very much 
inclined to renew the attack. ^ 

T said to you. Tommy? 

I told you that he would butt you.” said Mrs. SeagraL 
pacifying the child. 

^ him,” replied Tommy, who perceived 

that the goat was walking away. P^iLcivea 

” No : you are very brave now that he is gone • but 

von 'Vhat is S^d tO 

you Recollect the lion at the Cape.” 

I don't care tor a lion.” replied Tommy. 

No. now that there is none to be seen • but vou 
would be \’ery much frightened if you saw oAe close to 

;; I threw stonp at him,” said Tommy, 
not hive 

,. ^ ] I hightcned you as he did, any more than Billv 
ScTg^avcl'''^ i^nocked you down just now.” replied Mrs^ 

No ^n?rr'l^ said Caroline, 

vour bro? mr T ’ y"« do not tease him ; but 

ancTso ^ of teasing animals, 

wron^ n 1 f P''n>shcd and frightened. It is ver>; 

father and me tb“ m" he is told by h^ 

Obey their lu.Sn';?is 

mother!’ S°°d," replied his 

1.UTO ““ " >•» *«y 

iid„ ■ 

Ready soon came up to where Mrs. Seagrave was sitting, 
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and laid down the bag Eve 

cocoanuts, and some old ones also, from the trees that 
I have been cutting down. 

“ Oh I cocoanuts—I like cocoanuts ! cned Tommy. 

“ I told you. Tommy, that we should have some by 
and by, and they have come sooner than we thought. 

You are very warm, Ready.’* . • w • “ u 

“ Yes ma'am,*' replied Ready, wiping his face , it 

is rather w^rwork, for there is no breeze m the grove 

to cool one. Is there anything you want from the other 

side of the island, for I shall go there directly after 

dinner ? '* 

“ I^ust^bring the wheels to get the timber : for 

I must clear it away as I go ; until the ^path is ms 

I must have Master William to help ^ 

“ William will like the trip, I do not doubt . he must 

be tired of carrying and rolling heavy ^^one . „ 

recollect anything in particular that we 
Shed Mrs^ Sealrave"; “ There he comes with Juno, 
and I see Mr. Seagrave has laid down spade so, 
Caroline dear, take care of Albert, while I get tl 

^°Rea(5’assisted Mrs. Seagrave. and the dinner was 
soread out on the ground, for they had not brought the 
cLirs and tables with them to their new J^idence as 
thev thought that they could do without Aem tni tne 
hoTse w^ built. WilLm reported that 1-° ^e 

would have the turtle-pond complete by 
Mr Seaerave had cleared sufficient ground to plant me 
Sf LcfoTpo?atoes that they had saved from he wreck 
so that in a day or two they would be able to 
their strength upon the cutting and drawing 

^‘"^ter dinner, William and Ready set off “ ^he boat 
and before it was dark returned with the wheels a^ ax 
of the carriage, and several °ther 
their load; they also had some thick timbe 
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which Ready said would be required for the door-Msts 
of the house. .Mr. Seagrave had left his work that after¬ 
noon, and gone to the assistance of Juno, and reported 
that the turtle-pond, although not quite finished, was so 

lar made, that the turtle could not get out if thev were 
put m. ^ 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Turning a Turtle—On Fishing—Pond fi“‘shed-SpMiards Portu^ 
gulse-Colonies-On the Mother-cotmtry and her Colonies Rise 
and Fall of Nations—History of the Moors in Spam. 

Now Master William/' said Ready. “ if you are not 

very sleepy, perhaps you would like to P® 

to-nieht, and see if we cannot turn some of the turtle 
for the season is going away fast, and they will leave the 

island very soon. ” ,, 

“ Yes, I should like it very much. 

" Well, then, we must wait till it is dark: there will not 

be much moon to-night, and that is all the better. 

As soon as the sun had disappeared William and Ready 
went dorvn to the beach, ani sat quietly on a rock In 
a short time Ready perceived a turtle cravhng on the 
sand and desiring William to follow him without speak¬ 
ing Walkk softly down by the water's edge,.so as to get 

''iTs'oon'L^te'turUe perceK^d them it made for the 
wa^^r! but fhey met it •. "and Ready, seizing hold of one 
of its fore-flippers, turned it over on its back. 

“ You see. Master William, that is the way fo f" 

a turtle : take care that he f ! recol- 

mouth, for, if he did, he wou d bite the Piece out. recol 

lect that Now the animal cannot get away, lor ne 

c^'t turn over again, and we shall ^d him here ^ 

morrow morning : so we will now walk along the beach, 

CAP if wp Cannot find some more. ^ 

Ready and William remained till past midnight, dunng 
which they turned sixteen turtles Wge an^ small. _ 

“ I think that rvill do. Master Wdliam, for , 

have made a good night’s work of it for we ha^ prodded 
food for many days. We must, however t^ again m 
three or four days if we cannot add to ow stock. 

morrow we must put them all into the pond 
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How shall we carry such large animals ? " 

We need not carry them ; we must put some old 
canvas under them, and haul them along by that means * 
we can easily do that on the smooth sand." 

‘‘ Why don't we catch some fish, Ready ? We mieht 
put them into the turtle-pond." ° 

"They would not stay there long. Master William 
nor could we easily get them out if they did. We must 
make a pond on purpose for fish by and by : we have had 
no time, for other things have pressed upon us of more 
consequence. I have often thought of getting some 
lines leady, and yet the time has never come, for I feel 

hndP f soon as the house is 

ch rf' .Ttor' . fisherman in 

cnici. alter 1 have once shown you how.'* 

.. fi^^fi fi'fe ‘It niKht, will they not ? " 

■■ tfian they do in the daytime." 

how I will '"e a line and show me 

how I Hdl fidi for an hour or so after the work is done: 

for Tommy is always asking for fried fish ; and I know 
S'‘'ltd does not 

brough the cocoanuts the day before yesterday." ^ 

Af fishing-lines. But I must go w Ih ^ou 

Ss.” candle, at^a 

: but there are two 

What shall we do when they are all gone ? " 

We shall have to use the cocoanut oil and we shall 
never want for that. Good-night, iMaster William ” 

"’“'■".‘"S before breakfast all hands wew 
breakfast Wilifr'"^' the turtle into the pond. After 
the'walls’had nn^i '^•”"'1 fi^'^ficd the pond where 
they Returned n = “td, when 

completed. Mr. Seagrave also said that he had. he 
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thoucht, cleared quite ground enough for the present; 
and as Mrs. Seagrave wanted Juno to 
the linen that afternoon, it was agreed that Willie, 
Ready, and Mr. Seagrave should all go down to the 

warden and put in the potatoes. 

^ Ready worked with the spade, while Mr. Sea^ave 
and William cut the potatoes in pieces, so as to have 
an eve in each piece ; and while they were thus occupied, 
William said to his father, in the course of their con- 

“ Father, you promised me the day after we left the 
Cape of Good Hope that you would explain to me why 
it was so called, and also the nature of a colony. Will 

you do so now ? '* ^ 

“I will, my dear boy : but you must listen to me 

attentively ; and if you do not understand what 1 say, 
recollect you tell me so, and I will t^ to explain it 
to you. You have been told that we English are now 
the masters of the sea. but such has not always been the 
case. The earliest navigators of modern times were 
the Spanish and Portuguese. The Spaniards discovered 
South America, and the Portuguese the East Indies. At 
that time, now more than three hundred years ago, 
England was not the powerful nation which she now js, 
and had comparatively few ships ; neither coul 
English, in enterprise, be compared to the Spanish and 
PoWuese nations. The Portuguese, m attempting a 
passage to the East Indies, arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope : but at that period ships were very small com¬ 
pared to what they are now ; and it blew so 
this cape, that they could not sail round it and they at 
first called it Cabo Tormentoso, or the Stormy Gape. 
At last they succeeded in their attempts, and then it was 
called the Cabo da Buona Speranza, or Cape of Good 
Hope. They arrived safe at India, and, taking possession 
of m^y parts, carried on a trade which was a source oi 
mreat wealth to their country. You understand me r' 

“ Yes. papa." 
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‘‘ jVIy clear hoy, you know very well that a man is bom, 
arrives at manhood and strength, grows old, decays, and 
dies. As it is with man, so it is with nations. The 
Portuguese were then in their manhood as a naiion; but 
other nations rose up in strength ; and among others the 
Dutch, who were the first to dispute with the Portuguese 
the commerce of the Indies : gradually they wrested their 
colonies from them, and carried on the trade in their 
stead. Then the English forced their way there, seized 
upon the colonics of both Dutch and Portuguese, and 
have ever since held possession. Portugal, that was once 
the most enterprising nation in the world, is now a mere 
cipher; the Dutch have gradually decreased in their im¬ 
portance ; while the sun is said, and very truly, never to 
set upon the Imglish possessions ; for, as the world turns 
round to it, the sun shines either upon one portion or 
another of the globe which is a colony to our country." 

"Yes, I understand perfectly, papa; but now tell 
me. why are England and other nations so anxious to have 
what you call colonies ? " replied William. 

Because they tend so much to the prosperity of the 
mother-country. In their infancy they generally are 
an expense to her, as they require her care ; but as they 
advance, they are able to repay her by taking her manu¬ 
factures, and returning for them their own produce ; an 
exchange mutually advantageous, but more so to the 
mother-country than to the colony, as the mother-country, 
assuming to herself the right of supplying all the wants 
of the colony, has a market for the labour of her own 
people, without any competition. And here, my boy, 
you may observe what a parallel there is between a colony 
and the mother-country and a child and its parent. In 
infancy, the mother-country assists and supports the 
colony as an infant; as it advances and becomes \igorous, 
the colony returns the obligation ; but the parallel does 
not end there. As soon as the colony has grown strong 
and powerful enough to take care of itself, it throws off the 
yoke of subjection, and declares itself independent; iust 
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as a son who has grown up to manhood leaves his father s 
house and takes up a business to gain his own livelihood. 
This is as certain to be the case as it is that a bird as 
soon as it can fly will leave its parents' nest. We have 
had a great example of it in the United States, which, some 
fifty years ago, were colonies to Great Britain, but are 
now fast becoming one of the most powerful of nations. 

“ But is it not very ungrateful of a colony to leave the 
mother-country, which has protected^it so long, as soon as 

it no longer requires its assistance ? ” n • 

“ It may at first appear to be so ; but, on reflection, we 
must decide otherwise : the mother-country has been 
more than repaid for what it has done for the colony long 
before the colony is able to throw off its dependence , 
and, after a certain time, the rights assumed by the 
mother-country become too onerous to bear : you must 
not treat a grown-up man as you would a child. 

“ Now, father, answer me another question. You 
said that nations rise and fall ; and you have mentioned 
the Portuguese as a proof. Will England ever fall, and 
be of no more importance than Portugal is now . 

. “ We can only decide that question by looking into 

(history ; and history tells us th'^q such is the fate 01 a.1 
' nations. We must, therefore, e:ncct that it will one day 
be the fate of our dear country. At present we see no 
appearance of it, any more than we perceive the latent 
seeds of death in our own bodies; but still the time arrives 
when man must die, and so it must be with nations. JJia 
the Portuguese, in the height of their prospenty, ever 
think that they would be reduced to what they are now . 
Would they have believed it ? Yes, my dear boy, the 
English nation must in time meet with the fate ot all 
Pthers. There are various causes which may hasten or 
protract the period : but, sooner or later, England will no 
more be mistress of the seas, or boast of her possessions 

all over the 
“ I hope 
“ And so 


5 world.” 

it will be a long while first. 

does every Englishman who loves his country. 
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Recollect that when the Roman empire was in the height 
of its power. Great Britain was peopled by mere barbarians 
and savages. Now Rome has disappeared, and is only 
known in history, and by the relics of its former great¬ 
ness, \yhile England ranks among the highest ot nations, 
How is the major portion of the continent of Africa 
peopled i" by barbarians and savages i and who knows 
what they may become some future day r " 

“ What! the negroes become a great nation ? ” 

“ That is exactly what the Romans might have said 
in former days: What I the British barbarians become 
a great nation ( and yet they have become so." 

“ But the negroes, father,—they are blacks/* 

“ Very true ; but that is no reason to the contrary. 
As to darkness of the skin, the majority of the Moors are 
quite as black as the negroes ; yet they were once a great 
nation, and, moreover, the most enlightened nation of 
their time, with a great many excellent qualities.— full of 
honour, generosity politeness. ai\d chivalry. They con¬ 
quered and held tlie major part ot Spain for many 
hundred years ; introduced arts and sciences then un¬ 
known, and were as brave and heroic as they were 
virtuous and honou^;*,ble. You have never read the 
history ot the Moors iivtopuin ? " 

No, father ; I should like to read it very much/* 
And you will like it much more when you have read 
it: it is history lull ot adventures and incidents, probably 
the most amusing that were ever collected together. 1 
had it in the library which I made in the expectation of 
arriving at Sydney ; but whether it is among the books 
which have been saved I cannot tell: by and by we shall 
have more time to look after them/* ^ 

There were two cases of books tlirowm ashore, I 
think, lather ? " 

“ Yes. two or three ( but, if I recollect right, I had 
fifteen or sixteen altogether. Now that w*e have finished 
cutting the potatoes, let us go and assist Ready in planting 
Uiem and the seeds which we have brought down with 
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Preparing for Fishing—Fishing—Fortunate Escape—Ready reproves 
William—William’s Fish—Felling Cocoanut Trees. 


That night Ready sat up for two or three hours working 
by candlelight (William keeping him cornpany), very 
busily engaged fitting up the fishing-lines with leads and 
hooks. At last two were complete. 

“ What bait must we use, Ready 7 ” 

“ I should think that the best would be one of the fish 
out of the shells which are in the sand ; but a piece of 
pork fat will, I daresay, do as well.*' 

“ And whereabouts would you fish. Ready ? 

“ The best place, I should think, would be at the 
farthermost end of the point, where I got the boat through 
the reef—the water is deep there close to the rocks. 

" I was thinking. Ready, if +hose gannets and men- 

of-war birds would be good eating.” ^ u j 

“ Not very, Master William ; they are very tough and 
very fishy we must try for those when we can get nothing 
better. Now that we have got in the seeds and potatoes, 
we must all set to to-morrow morning to fell and carry the 
timber. I think ^Ir. Seagrave had better use the axe 
with me; and you and Juno can, when I have shown 
you how, hang the timber to the axle, and wheel it out 
to the place where we have decided upon building tn 
house. And now we had better go to bed. 

William, however, had made up his mind to do 
wise I he knew that his mother would be very glad to 
have some fish, and he determined, as the moon shone 
bright, to try if he could not catch some before h^went 
to bed 5 so he waited very quietly till he thought Rea y 
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was asleep, as well as the others, and then went out with 
the lines, and went down to the beach, where he picked 
up three or four shells, and, breaking them between 
two pieces of rock, took out the fish and baited his hooks. 
He then walked to the point. It was a beautiful night; 
the water was very smooth, and the moonbeams pierced 
deeji below the surface. William threw in his line, and 
as soon as the lead touched the bottom he pulled it up 
about a foot, as Ready had instructed him ; and he had 
not held his line more than half a minute, when it was 
jerked so forcibly, that, not cx]>ccting it, he was nearly 
hauled into tl'*c water ; as it was, the fish was so strong 
that the line slipped through his hand and scored his 
lingers ; but after a time he was able to pull it in, and 
he landed on the beach a large silver-scaled fish, weighing 
nine or ten ])ounds. As soon as he had dragged it so far 
away from the edge of the rocks as to prevent its flapping 
into the water again. William took out the hook and 
determined to try for another, llis line was down as 
short a time as before, when it was again jerked with 
violence; but William was this time prepared, and he 
let out the line and jdayed the fish till it was tired, and 
then nulled it up, and found that the second fish was 
even larger than the first. Satisfied with his success, he 
wound up his lines, and, running a piece of string through 
the gills of the fish, dragged them back to the tents, and 
hanged them to the jjolc, for fear of the dogs eating them: 
he then went in, and was soon fast asleep. The next 
morning William was the first up, and showed his prizes 

with much glee; but Ready was very much displeased 
with him. 

You did very wrong. Master William, to run tlie risk 
which you did. If you were resolved to catch fish, why 
did you not tell me, and I would have gone witli you ? 
I ou say, yourself, that the fish nearly hauled you into 
the water; supjiose it had done so, or suppose a small 
shark instead oi one of these gropers (as we call them) 
had taken the bait, you must have been jerked in* aptl 
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the rocks are so steep there, that you would not have been 
able to get out again before a shark had hold of you. 
Think a moment, Master William, of what would have 
been the distress of your father and of me (for I love 
you dearly) ; think what would have been the agony 
and despair of your poor mother, when this news should 
have arrived, and you were not to be found, and never 

would have been seen again.” , 

“ I was very wrong, Ready, replied William, now 
that I think of it; but I wanted to surprise and please 


my mother.” . , , . _ 

“ That reason is almost sufficient to plead your pardon, 

mv dear boy.” replied Ready ; ” but don't do so again 

Recollect, I am always willing and anxious to go wath 

you wherever you wish. And now let us say^ no more 

about it ; nobody will know that you have been in dange^ 

and there's no harm done ; and you mustn’t mind an old 


man scolding you a little.” xi. v* 

“ No, indeed, Ready, I do not, for I was very thought¬ 
less ! but I had no idea that there was danger. 

” There’s your mother coming out of her tent, replied 
Ready, ” Good-morning, madam. Do you loiow what 
WiUiam has done for you last night ? , Look, madam, 
here are two beautiful fish, and very excellent eating they 


are, I can tell you.” c 

“I am quite delighted!” replied I^Ls. Sea^a/a 

“ Tommy, come here. Don’t you want some fried fish 

Yes,” replied Tommy. 

” Then look up at the pole of the tent. 

Tommy clapped his hands and danced about, cr^ung. 
“ Fried fish for dinner ; ” and Juno said, Have 

fine dinner to-day. Missy Caroline. 

After breakfast they all set out for grove whe^ 
Ready had been cutting down the trees, taking with them- 
the wheels and axle, and a couple of stout ropes. Mr. 
Seagrave and Ready cut down the trees ^nji slung them 
to^e axle, and Juno and Wdlliam dragged them to the 
spot where the house was to be built. 
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They were not sorry when dinner was ready, for it was 
very liard work ; ancf Tommy was so ravenous, although 
he had done nothing, that at last they were obliged to 
prevent his eating any more 

Tliat night, tired as they were. Ready and William 
went out and turned eight more turtles. They continued 
felling the cocoaniit trees and dragging the timber for 
the remainder of the week, when they considered that 
they liad nearly enough to commence building. Sunday 
was passed in devotion and quiet. On the Monday 
night they turned nine more turtles, and caught three 
large fish , and on the Tuesday morning they commenced 
building the liouse. ' 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Building the House—House finished—Rain sets in—Gratitude to God 

for all His Mercies. 

Ready had cut out and prepared the door-posts and 
window-frames from the timber which he had towed round 
from the cove. He now fixed four poles in the earth; 
upright at each corner, and then, with the assist^ce 
of Mr, Seagrave, notched every log of cocoanut wood on 
both sides, where it was to meet with the one crossing it. 
so that, by laying log upon log alternately, they fitted 
pretty close, and had only to have the chinks between them 
filled in with cocoanut leaves twisted very tight and 
\ forced between them: this latter was the work of \\il- 
liam and Juno when no more logs were ready for carrying; 
and, by degrees, the house rose up from its foundation. 
The fireplace could not be made at once, as they had 
either to find clay, or to bum shells into lime and 
build it up with rocks and mortar; but a space was leit 
for it. For three weeks they worked very hard : ^ soon 
as the sides vrere up, they got on the whole of the root 
and rafters; and then, with the broad leaves of the 
cocoanut trees which had been cut down, Ready thatched 
it very strong and securely, keeping the thatch dowri 
with the weight of heavy poles slung over the top ot 
the roof with stout ropes. At the end of the three 
weeks the house was secure from the weather ; and it w^ 
quite time, for the weather had begun to change, the 
clouds now gathered thick, and the rainy season was 
commencing. They had a very violent shower one day, 

and then the weather cleared again, ^ j x n/r 

We have no time to lose, sir,” said Ready to Mr< 
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Scagrave. “ Wc have worked hard, but we must for a 
few days work harder still. We must fit up the inside 
of the house, so as to enable madam to get into it as soon 
as possible.” 

The earth in the inside ot the house was then beaten 
down hard, so as to make a floor ; and a sort of bedstead, 
alx)ut two feet from the ground, miming the whole 
length of the house, was raised on each side of the interior; 
these were fitted with canvas screens to let down by night. 
And then Ready and William took the last trip in the 
boat to fetch down the chairs and tables, which they did 
just before the coming on of tlie first storm of the season. 
The bedding and all tlie ulensils were now taken into the 
house; and a little outhouse was built up to cook in, 
until the fireplace ((niUl be made. 

It was late on the Saturday night that tlie family were 
shifted into the new house ; and fortunate it was that 
they had no further occasion for delay, for on the Sunday 
morning the first storm burst upon them ; the wind blew 
with great force; and, although they were shielded from 
it, still the cocoanut trees ground and sawed each other’s 
stems, as they bent their licads to its force. The light¬ 
ning was vivid, and the thunder appalling, while the rain 
descended in sucli a continual torrent that it appeared 
as if another deluge was at hand. The animals left 
the pastures, and sheltered themselves in the grove ; the 
dogs crouched iiiuler the bcdplaccs ; and altliough noon- 
it was so dark that they could not see to read. 

Tliis, then, is the rainy season which you talked 
about, Ready, ’ said Mrs. Scagravc. ” Is it always like 
this ? If so, what shall wc do ? ” 

No, madam ; the sun will shine sometimes, but not 
for a long while at a time. Wc sliall bo able to get out 
and do something every now and then almost every day, 
but still we shall have rain, perhaps for many days without 
intermisision, and wc must work indoors; I daresay we 
shall find plenty to do.” 

How thankful we ought to be that we have a house 
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over our heads ; why, we should have been drowned in 

the tents! , , ▼ • « 

*‘That I knew, madam, and therefore I was anxious 

to set a house over your head ; let us thank God for it, 

“ Indeed we ought,” observed Mr. Seagrave ; and it is, 

indeed, time for us to read the service. Are you ready, 

OuTte ready; and I’m sure we shall offer up our 
prayers this day with grateful hearts, for He has been 

most bountiful to us.” 

The morning service was then performed m the nevv 
house. Violent as the ram was it did not penetrate 
through the thatch which had been put 
and William went out to secure the boat ^hi^h they 
were afraid would be injured, and returned i\et to the 
r^n. They dined off cold meat, but they were very 
happy. The storm continued without intermission the 

whde of the night, but they slept dry and safe ; w^en 
awakened by the noise of the thunder and the 
the rain, they thanked God that they had found a dwelling 
in the wilderness upon which they had been cast. 


6 



CHAPTER XXX 


Juno and Ura(ly--r.oinf; tho Rrnmds—The* TT.at driUed—Sheep and 
(lO.its —llic Kids—(Ouucil hold—niscijdino—Boat to be secured— 
Arranyonuiits—(io to work. 


At tlie end of the la^t chapter we left off where our party 

on the island liad taken possession of their new house, 

at the commencement of the rainy season. It was on 

Saturday, and a storm liad come on, which had continued 

dining the wliolc niglit ; for the storms are very violent 

in the tropical countries, when the rainy season (which 

IS c(|ui\’alcnt to our winter) first makes its appearance. 

^\hcn, however, they all rose up the next morning, the 

ilttuds had cleared off, and the sun was shining bright. 

Ready and Juno were the first out of the house—Ready 

with the telescope under his arm, which he always took 

with him when he went his rounds, as he termed it, in the 
morning. 

Well, Juno, said Ready, “this is a fine morning 
after the rain.” ^ 

^cs.Massa Ready, very fine morning; but howl 
t flic light, rvnd make kittle boil for breakfast, 1 really 
don t know—stick and cocoanut trash all so wet.” 

Bcfoic I went to bed last night, Juno, 1 covered 
up the embers with ashes, put some stones over them, 
and then some cocoanut branches, so I think you will 
find some fire there yet. You see, Juno, we must do our ^ 

best ; we can t do everything at once ; but next year, if/, 

we live and do well, I daresay we shall have a stack of 

diy fuel, and well thatched, all ready for the rainy reason, 

1 was going my morning*s round, but Twill stay a little 
and help you. 

Tank you. Massa Ready ' plenty rain fall last night” 

ISO 
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“ Yes, not a little, Juno ; you must not expect to find 
the water at the well very clear this morning ; indeed, 1 
doubt if you will see the well at all. Here s some stun 

which is not very wet.” , t uori 

“ I got plenty of fire, too.” replied Juno, who h^ad 

removed the branches and stones, and was now on her 

knees, blowing up the embers. 

“You'lldovery well now, Juno, said Ready, besides. 
Master William will be out directly—so I'll leave you. 

Ready whistled to the dogs, who came boundmg out, 
and then set off on his round of inspection. He first 
directed his steps to the well in the ravine ; but instead 
of the gushing spring and the limpid clear water witl 

which the cask sunk for a well luad been 

now a muddy torrent, rushing down the rar me and the 

well was covered with it, and not to be distinguished. 

“ I thought as much.” said Ready, musnng over the 
impetuous stream : ” well, better too water th^ 

too little ” Ready waded through, as he wished W ex 

amine the turtle-p'^nd, which was on the other side of 

the stream. Finding all right, he again crossed the water, 
where it was now spread wide over the sandy Jjoach. 
until he came to the other point, where he I'^d moored 
his boat, both by the head and stem, with a rope, and a 

heavy stone made fast to it, as an anchor. 

From this point, as o^ual he surveyed the horizon 
with his telescope ; not that he thought that there \s as 
a chance of a vessel arriving among these is ands but 
still, as it was possible, he took the trouble but never 
except when he went out m the morning done, as 1 
was aware that the very circumstance of his so domg 
would make Mr. Seagrave melancholy and unsettled. 
As -usual, he dropped the telescope on his arm, alter 
his survey, saying to himself, ” Little use doing that. 

The gale, having blown off shore, the l^at had dragged 
moorings, and was so far out that Ready cou n 

Her?s a puzzle," said the old man ; “ how foolish of 
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me not to have made a line fast to the shore. Til not 
trust myself to John Shark by swimming to the boat.*' 

“ Let me see.” Ready took the halyards and sheets 
belonging to the boat's sails, which he had left on the 
beach, and bent one on to the other until he had sufficient 
length of rope. He then made a piece of wood, about two 
feet long, fast by the middle to the end of the rope, and, 
after one or two attempts, contrived to throw it into the 
boat. The piece of wood caught under one of the thwarts, 
and this enabled him to draw the boat to the shore. 

Having baled out the water which had fallen into her 
during the storm, he then landed again and examined 
the garden. 

” Now to find the sheep and goats,” said Ready, “ and 
then my morning's walk is over. Now, Romulus, now, 
Remus, boys, find them out,” continued he ; and the 
dogs, who appearetl to know what he was in search of, 
went away in juirsuit, and soon found the sheep and two 
of the goats, but the thirtl goat was not with them. 

" Why, where can Black Nanny be ? ” muttered old 
Ready, stopping a little while ; at last he heard a bleat, 
in a small copse of brushwood, to wliich he directed his 
steps, followed by the dogs. ” I thought as much,” 
said the old man, as he perceived Nanny lying down in 
the copse with two newborn kids at her side, ” Come, 
my little fellows, we must find some shelter for you,” said 
taking one up under each arm. ** Come, Nanny. 
Down, Romulus, down, sir,” said he to the dog, who had 
jumped up at the kids. ” How dare you, sir ? Down, 
I say. Ay ! there you are down, sure enough.” And 
so he was, for Nanny, not liking the dog's approach to 
01^ y^^rig ones, had rushed upon him, and butted him 
till he tumbled over and over. Ready walked back to 
the house, and brought in the kitls, followed by Nanny. 
He found Mr. and Mrs. Scagravc and the children m 
classed. Caroline and Tommy gave a scream of delight 
when they saw the little kids, and even little Albert 
clapped his hands. As soon as Ready put them down on 
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the ground, Tommy and Caroline had each of them their 
arms round one. 

“ I’ve brought an addition to our family, Mrs. Sea- 
grave/’ said Ready ; “ I must request you to allow them 
to remain in the house until I can knock up a little shelter 
for them. This is only a beginning ; I expect we shall 
soon have more.” 

As soon as the children could be persuaded to part 
with the kids, Nanny was tied up in a comer, and was 
very content with fondling and nursing her progeny. 
Juno and William brought in the breakfast, and as soon 
as it was over, Mr. Seagrave said, ” Now, Ready, I think 
we must hold a council, and make arrangements as to our 
allotted duties and employments during the rainy season. 
We have a great deal to do, and must not be idle.” 

*' Yes, sir, we have a great deal to do, and, to get through 
our work, we must have order and method in our doings. 
I’ve lived long enough to know how much can be done 
by regularity and discipline. Why, sir, there is more 
work got out of men in a well-conducted man-of-war 
than there is in the merchant service in double the time. 
And why so ? Because everything is in its place, and 
there is a place for everything. If you want anything, 
you do not lose time looking for it, because you know 
where to lay your hand upon it. Besides, sir, ever}^ man 
knows what he has to do,-—and others know it, also.” 

“I agree with you. Ready,” said Mrs. Seagrave; 
” method is everything. While one careless little girl 
is looking for her thimble, another will have finished her 
work, and I promise you that, inside of the house, as 
soon as we have the shelves and nails put up, everything 
shall be in its place, and there shall be a place for every¬ 
thing.” 

” I beg your pardon, madam, if I talk too much ; but 
I assure you I never should have known what could have 
been done by order and arrangement, if I had not been 
pressed on board of a man-of-war. After having been 
60 long in the merchant service, where all was noise and 
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confue^icn at the best of times, I found that everything 
was done in silence ; indeed, there was no occasion for 
anyone to s]-)eak, except the officer carrying on duty, 
livery man was to Ins post ; everyone liad a rope to haul 
upon, or a rope to let go ; the boatswain piped, and in a 
few secoiub every sail was set or taken in, as was required. 
It seemed to me at first like magic. And you observe, 
Mr. Seagrave, that wlien there is order and discipline, 
every man becomes of individual importance ; as any 
neglect of anyone in the duty allotted to him immediately 
)Uts everybody else out, and everything goes wrong : 
lesidcs, the blame is always certain to be given to the 
party wlio i,. guilty. If 1 learnt nothing else on board 
of a man-of-war. I learnt to make the most of time, and 
the most of the strength which I could command.'* 

“ You are V( ry right, Ready ; you imist teach us to do 
the same,*' replied Mr. Seagrave. 

“ We have so much to do, that I hardly know where 
to begin ; yet, sir, we must work at present how we can, 
and wiieii we can, until we ha\'e got things into a little 
better order. W’e have done well up to the present." 

tliink wc ought to do first. Ready? ” 

" Well, sir, oiir lust job will Ix' to haul up the boat 
and secure lier from harm ; wc will half-dock her in the 
sand, and cover lier over ; for I do not think it will lx; 
safe to go in her now to the other side of the island, where 
the sea will always be rough ; indeed the weather will lx; 
too uncertain to calculate upon oven two or three hours 
of smooth water." 

fiicre 1 ])erfectly agree with yon. Now what is the 
next ? " 

W hy, sir, we must not leave the tents where they 
are, but take them down, and as soon as they are dry, 
stow them away, for we may want them by-and-by ; 
then, sir, we must build a large outhouse for our stores 
and provisions, with a thatched roof, and a floor raised 
about four feet from the ground ; and then, under the 
noor, the sheep and goats will have a protection from th^ 
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weather. We can easily run that up ; we must cover 
in three sides, and that we can do with cocoanut boughs 
in a very short time. Then, sir, there is the fish-pond 
to make, and also a salt-pan to cut out of the rock ; but 
but those we must do when we have no other work. 
Then we have two more long jobs. One is to go through 
the woods and examine the stores we have left on the 
other side of the island, and sort and arrange them, 
all ready for bringing here after the rains are over ; 
and we must also explore the island a little, and find 
out what it produces ; for you see, sir. at present we know 
nothing of it : we may find a great many things useful 
to us, a great many trees and fruits, and I hope and 
trust we may be able to find some more grass for our live 
stock ; for you see, sir, if it is to increase so as to be useful 
to us, we shall not hsve food for them here ; especially 
if we want more land lor our seeds, which we probably 

shall.** 

“ I agree with vou in all you say. Ready, * replied Mr. 
Seagrave; " now how shall we divide our strength ? ” 

“ We will not divide at present, sir, if you please. 
Juno has plenty to do indoors with Mrs. Seagrave ; 
Master William, and you, and I, will first secure the boat 
and stow away the tents and gear ; after that, we will set 
about the outbuilding, and work at it when we can. 
It Juno has any time to spare, she had better collect the 
cocoanut leaves, and pile them up for fuel; and Master 
Tommy will, I daresay, go with her, and show her how 
to draw them along.** 

Yes, 1*11 show her,’* said Tommy, getting on his feet, 

** Not just now. Master Tommy,*’ said Ready, but 
as soon as your mamma can spare her to go with you. 
Come, sir, a few hours of weather like this is not to be 
lost,” continued Ready ; ” we shall have more rain 

before the day is over, I expect. If you please, sir, I will 
first go to the tent for the shovels, and take them down 
with me; then I wiU haul tli^boat round to the beach 
and meet you there. You and Master William can take 
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some cord, tie up a large bundle of cocoanut boughs 
sling it to the wheels and draw it down to the beach and 
meet me/' 

“ That will do. Ready/' said Mr. Seagrave Come, 
William." 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Boat secured—Fishing—Storm—Arranging House—Ready’s History- 

Consolation—To bed. 

As SO many cocoanut trees had been cut down to build 
the house, there were plenty of boughs lying in every 
direction, and William and Mr. Seagrave had soon pro¬ 
cured sufficient. They found, on their arrival at the beach, 
that Ready had brought round the boat, and had laid 
the rollers all ready for hauling it up. In a very short 
time the boat was drawn up about ten yards froin the 
water’s edge, which Ready said was quite sufficient; 
they then dug from under with their shovels until the 
boat was sunk about half down in the sand. 

Having filled in the sand all round her up to her gunnel, 
the boat was then carefully covered over with the boughs, 
which were weighed down with sand, that they might 
not be blown away. 

“ I don't see why you should cover the boat up in this 
way, Ready ; the rain won't hurt her,” observed William. 

” No, sir, the rain won’t do her any harm, but the sun 
will, when it bursts out occasionally; for it’s very 
powerful when it does shine, and it would split her all 
to pieces.” 

‘^I forgot that,*’ replied William, “What shall we 
do now, Ready ? ” 

“ Suppose, as we have two hours to dinner-time, you run 
for the lines. Master William, and we'll try for some fish.” 

“ We cannot all three of us fish with only two lines,” 
said Mr. Seagrave. 

“ No, sir ; and as Master William knows how to catch 
them, suppose you remain with him, and I will go up and 
collect wood and chips for Juno’s fire. She was hard 
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pressed for it this morning, it was so wet ; but if once 
]>iled up, it will soon bo dry. Be careful, Mr. Seagrave, 
if you please, and do not hold the lines tight in your 
hands, or you may be jerked into the water. I've cau¬ 
tioned I^Iaster William, but it may be as well for you 
to caution him again, for lie is young and very eager.*' 

Ready niet William returning with the lines, and 
thought it right to remind him of the danger he ran when 
he was hshing the last time, and then went on to liis work, 
dragging after him the wheels and the axe, as they were 
no longer required at the beach. 

Mr. Seagrave and William were ver^^ fortunate ; before 
the two hours were expired they had caught eight large 
fish, which they brought up to the house slung on 
the boat-hook, which Ready liad advised them to take 
with them to haul the fish out of the w.iter, that they 
might not break their lines. Tommy halloed loudly 
for fish for dinner, and as they had caught so many, 
it was agreed that the dinner should lx? put off until 
some should lx; got ready, and they were not Sony' to 
cat them instead of the salt pork which was to have 
been their only fare on that day. 

They' had liardlj' sat down to table, when the rain 
came jjattcring down on the roof, and in a quarter of an 
hour the storin was as violent, and the thunder and 
hglitmng as terrific, as on the day Ix'fore, All the outdoor 
laliour was again suspended. Mrs. Seagrave, Juno, and 
Caroline took their work, for there was plenty to do 
with the needle and thread, and Ready soon found em¬ 
ployment for the rest. William and Mr Seagrave unlaid 
some thick rope, that Ready might make smaller and more 
useiiil rope with the yarns. Ready took up his sailing- 
ncedlcs, and worked eyelet-holes in the canvas screens 
(which they had put up in a hurry), so that they might 
be drawn to and fro as required ; and Tommy was given 
a hank of twine to clear out, which, as he was 

tired of doing notliing. he worked at very patiently. As 
Boon as Ready bad hung up the curtains, he looked under 
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the bedsteads for a large bundle, and said, as he opened it. 
" I shall now decorate Madam Seagrave's sleeping-place. 
It ought to be handsomer than the others.” The bundle 
was composed ot the ship's ensign, which was red, and 
a large, square, yellow flag with the name of the ship 
Pacific in large black letters upon it. These two flags 
Ready festooned and tied up round the bedplace, so as 
to give it a very gay appearance, and also to hide the 

rough walls of the cottage. 

“ Indeed, Ready. I am much obliged to you." said 
Mrs. Seagrave, when he had finished ; " it is really quite 
grand for this place.” 

“ It's the best use we can put them to now, madam,' 


said Ready. 

1 am afraid so.” replied Mr. Seagrave thoughtfully. 

" Ready." said William, after the candles were lighted. 
** you once halt promised me that you would tell me your 
history ; I wish you would tell us some of it now, as it 

will pass aw'ay the evening." 

“ Well. Master William. 1 did say so, and I shall keep 
my word. When you have heard my story, you ^vill say 
that I have been very foolish in my time ; and so I have ; 
but if it proves a warning to you, it will, at all events, 
be of some use/' 

“ We shall like to hear it very much,” said ^Irs, 
Seagrave. 

“ Well, madam, then you shall hear it; ” and Ready 
then commenced his history as follows : 


History of Old Ready 

” Of course you wish to know who my father and 
. mother were : that is soon told. My father was the cap- 
\ tain of a merchant vessel which traded from South 
Shields to Hamburgh, and my poor mother, God bless 
her, was the daughter of a half-pay militia captain, who 
died about two months after their marriage. The prop¬ 
erty which the old gentleman had bequeathed to my 
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mother was added to that which my father had already 
vested in the brig, and he then owned one-third of the 
vessel; the other two-thirds were the property of a 
very ricli sliipbuilder and owner, of the name of Master- 
man. Wliat with the prolits of the share he held ot the 
vessel and his pay as captain, my father was well to do. 
Mr. Mastcrman. who had a v'ery high opinion of my 
father, and gained inncli money by his exertions and 
good managem/mt, was i>rcscnt at the marriage, and 
when I was born, about a year afterwards, lie stood for 
me as godfather. Everyone considered that this was a 
most advantageous circumstance lor me, and congratu¬ 
lated my father and mother, for Mr. Mastcrman was a 
bachelor ot nearly sixty years, without any near relations. 
It is true that he was very fond of money ; but that they 
said was all the Ix'tter, as he could not take it away with 
him when he died. An end, however, was soon put 
to all their worldly ideas, tor a year after I was born, 
my father was drowned at sea, his vessel and the whole 
of her crew bt*ing lost on tlie Texel Sands; and my 
mother found herself a widow, with a child scarcely 
weaned, when she was but twenty-two years of 

It was supposed that my motlier would still'^have 

suiTicient to live upon, as the ship had been insured at 

two-thirds ot her value ; but, to the astonishment of 

everybody, Mr Mastcrman contrived to make it appear 

that It was his two-thirds of the vessel which had been 
insured." 

;; What is insurance? '• inquired William. 

Insurance, my dear boy. is paying a certain sum 
to people who are called underwriters, that in case the 
yessel or cargo is lost or damaged the loss or damage 
IS made good to the owners of the vessel or cargo. You 
pay m proportion to the risk incurred. For instance, in 
war time you pay ten jxt cent - that is. ten pounds for 
every hundred I'toundsyou insure. Supposing you \rished 
to insure one thousand pounds on a vessel or cargo, and 
ten per cent, was required, you would, it the vessel came 
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home safe, p^-y the underwriters one hundred pounds , 
if, on the contrary, the vessel was lost, the underwriters 
would have to ps-y yo^ one thousand pounds, the sum 
which you had insured. Do you understand ? 

" Yes , I understand, papa. But I do not understand 
how an underwriter can make money by it ; for many 
Vessels are lost or taken during a war, and then he has 
such large sums to pay." 

" You must recollect, that for one that is taken, or 
lost, there are fifty or more which arrive safe : and as 
the underwriters are paid for all those that arrive ^fe, 
the business is profitable ; indeed it must be so, or there 
would not be so many underwriters and insurance cona- 
panies. I beg your pardon for the interruption, Ready. 

“ No need. 'Mr. Seagrave ; we never should lose an 
opportunity of teaching the young ; indeed, you have 
taught the old as well this time, for I was not so clear 
of the matter before as 1 am now. Well, sir ; how far 
the assertion of Mr. Masterman was correct or not. it 
was impossible at the time to say J but I do know that 
everybody cried out * Shame,* and that if he did deprive 
the widow, he had much to answer for ; for the BiWe 
says ‘pure religion is to visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction' (of course. Master William, 
with a view of assisting them) * and to keep yourself 
unspotted in the world.* The consequence was, that my 
mother had little or notliing to Uve upon ; but she round 
friends who assisted her, and she worked embroide^, 
and contrived to get on somehow until I was eight or mne 
years of age.** 

“ But did not your godfather, Mr. Masterman, come 
forward to the assistance of your mother ? inquired 
Mr. Seagrave. 

“ No, sir, strange to say, he did not; and that made 
people talk the more. I believe it was the abuse of him, 
which he did not fail to hear and which he ascribed to 
my mother, which turned him away froin us; perhaps 
it was his own conscience, for we always dislike those we 
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have injured, becoming vexed with them, instead of 
being vexed with ourselves.” 

” Unfortunately, there is great truth in that remark 
of yours. Ready,'' observed Mr. Seagrave ; ” still, it is 
strange that he did not do something.” 

” It was very strange, sir,—at least, so it appeared 
at the time ; but he was very fond of money, and irritated 
at the reports and observations which were made about 
him. But, to go on, sir : I was a strong, active, hardy 
boy, and, whenever I could escape from my mother or 
school, was always found by the waterside or on board of 
the vessels : for I took naturally to everj'thing connected 
with the sea. In the summer time I was lialf the day in 
water, and was a very good swimmer. My mother per¬ 
ceived my fondness for the ])rofcssion. and tried all she 
could to divert my thoughts some other way. She told 
me of the dangers and hardships which sailors went 
through and always ended with my father's death and 
a flood of tears. 

” We certainly are of a perverse nature, as I have often 
heard the clergyman say. for it appears to me that we 
always wish to do that which we arc told not to do. If 
my mother had not been always persuading me against 
going to sea, I really believe I might ha\-e stayed at home. 
Mine was a proud nature, when I was a child. I suppose 
I got it from my father, for my mother, poor thing, was 
humble enough. I could not bear that any boy should 
do what I could not ; and I often ventured so rashly, 
that I might do more than other boys dared to do, that 
it was a wonder, as everyone then said, that I had not 
lost my life a hundred times ; and my poor mother was 
continually hearing of some danger that I was in, and she 
would first scold and then entreat me not to be so ven¬ 
turesome, and then she would go into her room and weep 
and pray, for I was her only hope and comfort, and all 
that bound her to the world. I’ve often thought since, 
how selfish and unfeeling I must have been. I was too 
young to know what pain I was giving her, and how 
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anxiety was preying upon her, all on 

dren cLnot feel it; if they did, they would do otherwise. 

ior our hearts are seldom hard until we grow older.^^ 

“ I agree with you. Ready, said Mr. Seagrave. If 
children really knew how much their parents suffer when 
they behave ill, how alarmed they are at any proofs of 
wickedness in them, they would be much better. 

“ We never find that out, sir, till it is too late, con¬ 
tinued Ready. “ Well, sir. I was little more than nine 
years old, when, on a very windy day, and ^ne water 
rough, a hawser, by which a vessel was fast to 
was carried away with a violent jerk, ^ud the broken p , 
as it flew out. struck a person who was at the edge of the 
wharf, and knocked him into the sea. I heard 
out. and the men from the wharf and from the ships we 
throwing ropes to him. but he could not catch hold of 
them; indeed, he could not swim well, and the water 
was rough. I caught a rope that had been hauled in 

" Young as I was. I swam like a duck, and put the 
rope into his hands just as he was going dovm. He clung 
to it as drowning men only can cling, and was ^ 
to the piles, and soon afterwards a boat, which had been 
lowered from the stem of one of the vessels, picked us 
both up. We were taken to a public-house, and put into 
bed till dry clothes could be sent for us ; and then I 
found that the person I had saved was my go , 

Mr. Masterman. Everyone was loud in mv Pjais® 
and, although perhaps I ought not to say it (^d, mneed 
I do not say it out of vanity), it was a bold act for so 
young a boy as I was. The sailors took me home to 
hiy mother in a sort of triumphant procession ; and sh^ 
poor thing, when she heard what I had done, em 
me over and over again, one moment Rejoicing a y 
preservation, and the next weeping bitterly a 
thoughts of the danger I had encoimtered, and the 
probability that my bold spirit would lead me into stiU 

greater,” 
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“ But she did not blame you for what you had done ? " 

" Oh no, Master William ; she felt that I had done my 
duty towards my neighbour, and perhaps she felt in her 
own heart that I had returned good for evil; but she 
did not say so. The next day, Mr. Masterman called 
upon us : he certainly looked very foolish and confused 
when he asked for his godson, whom he had so long 
neglected. My mother, who felt how useful he might 
be to me, received him very kindly ; but I had been 
often told of his neglect of me and my mother, and of 
his supposed unfair conduct towards my father, and had 
taken a violent di>!ike to liiin ; his advances towards 
me were thereft)rc very coolly received. I felt glad that 
I had saved him ; but although I could not exactly 
understand my own feelings at the time, I was ashamed 
to say that my pleasure was not derived from having 
done a good action, so much as indulging a fceliitg of 
revenge in having put one under an obligation who had 
treated me ill : this arose from mv proud spirit, which 
my mother couKl not check. So you see. Master William, 
there was very little merit in what I had done, as, after 
I had done it, I indulged those feelings which I ought 
to have checked." 

I think I could not have helped feeling the same, 
Ready, under such circumstances," replied William. 

' If I had felt it in a true Christian spirit, Master 
William, it would liave been ditferent. Retuming good 
for evil is the great duty of a Christian, and had I saved 
Mr, Masterman, knowing that I was saving him with 
that feeling in my licart, it had been praiseworthy; 
but I did not know that it was he when I saved him ; 
and the question is, had I known who it was that was 

in the water, should I have risked my^ life 
iqr him ? or if 1 had done so, woukl it not have been 
with tlie same feeling which I indulged in after having 
saved him a feeling that I had revenged myself on 
nim tor his conduct, for there is no revenge greater than 
in putting an enemy under an obligation." 
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You analyse yourself very minutely, Ready/’ said 
Mr. Seagrave ; “ and I think hardly do justice to your¬ 
self.” 

‘**The heart is deceitful and desperately wicked, sir,* 
replied Ready. ” The impulse which induced me to 
act was good ; the feeling which I indulged in afterwards 
took away the whole merit of the deed. I am stating 
what I believe to be the truth, sir ; and an old man like 
me can look upon the past without bias, but not without 
re‘n-et * well sir to go on with my story. i\Ir. Masterman 
made but a short visit ; he told my mother that he would 
now take care of me, and bring me up to the business 
of a shipbuilder as soon as I was old enough to leave 
school, and that in the meantime he would pay all my 
expenses. My poor mother was very grateful, and shed 
tears of joy ; and when Mr. I^Iasterman went away, 
she embraced me, and said, that now she was happy 
as I should have a profession on shore and not go to sea. 

I must do justice to Mr. Masterman ; he kept his word, 
and sent money to my mother, so that she became ^^ide 
cheerful and comfortable, and everyone con^atulated 
her, and she used to fondle me, and say it was all through 
me that she was relieved from her distress. -o j •» 
” How happy that must have made you. Ready, 

said William. , 

” Yes, sir, it did, but it made me also very proud , 

strange to say, I could not conquer my dislike to Mr. 
Masterman; I had nourished the feeling too ^ 

could not bear that my mother should be under obliga¬ 
tions to him, or that he should pay for my schooling , it 
hurt my foolish pride, young as I then was ; and although 
my mother was happy, I was not. Besides, as I was put 
to a better school, and was obliged to remain with the 
other boys, I could no longer run about the wharves, 
or go on board the vessels as before ; and thus 1 was 
deprived of all my former enjo^mients. I did not see 
then, as I do now, that it was all for my good , but 
I became discontented and unhappy, merely because 
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I was obliged to pay attention to my learning, and could 
no longer have my own way. The master complained of 
me : and Mr. Masterman called, and scolded me well 
I became more disobedient, and then, by Mr. Masterman’s 
desire, I was punished. This irritated me against him, 
and I made up my mind that I would run away and go to 
sea. You see. Master William, I was all in the WTong; 
and so will all boys be who are proud, and think they 
know better than those who have charge of them ; and 
now only see, Master William, what I probably lost by 
my foolish conduct. I say, probably, for no one can 
calculate or foresee what is to take place ; but, as far 
as appearances went, I had every prospect of receiving 
a good education—of succeeding Mr. Masterman in his 
business, and, very probably, of inheriting his large 
fortune ; so that I might have been at this time a rich 
;nd well-educated man, surrounded with all the comforts 
and luxuries of life ; perhaps, with an amiable wife and 
large family round me, to make me still happier, instead 
of being what I now am, a poor, worn-out old seaman 
upon a desert isle. I ]X)int this out to you, Master 
William, to show how one false and foolish step in the 
young may affect their whole prospects in life ; and 
instead of enabling them to sail down with the stream 
of Prosperity, may leave them to struggle against the 
current of Adversity, as has been the case with me.” 

*' It is, indeed, a good lesson. Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave. 

” It is ; not that I repine at my lot, even while I regret 
the errore that led to it. I am not discontented with 
my position, for that were sinful. An all-wise and gracious 
God disposes of us as He thinks best; and I can now say 
with perfect sincerity, ‘ Thy will, not mine, be done.’ ” 

Your misfortunes have, however, proved an in¬ 
calculable benefit to us. Ready,” observed ^Irs. Seagrave ; 
for had you not gone to sea, and been on board the ship 

when the crew deserted us, what would have become 
of us ? ” 

Well, madam, it is some comfort to think that a 
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wom-out old seaman like myself has been of some use< 
Perhaps, madam, as it is our usual time to go to bed, 
I had better leave off now, and tell some more of my 
history to-morrow evening.” 

“ If you please, Ready,” said Mr. Seagi-ave. “ William^ 

my dear, bring the Bible.” 

As soon as the evening prayers were finished, the 
screens were put up, and they were soon all in bed and 
fast asleep. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Finds the Fowls—Fowl-house—Ready’s History’. 


The bleating of the kids woke them the next morning 
earlier than usual. The weather was again fine, and 
tlie sun shining brightly, and Ready turned out Nanny 
and licr j^rogeny. Tliey had an excellent breakfast of 
fried fish, and then Mr. Seagrave, Reatly, and William 
went out to their work : the two fii-st took down the 
tents, and s >read the canvas on the ground, that it 
might be wel dried, while William wont in pursuit of the 
fowls, which had not been seen for a day or two. After 
hall an hour's search in the cocoanut grove, he heard the 
cock crow, and sot)n afterwards found tliem all. He 
threw them some split peas, which he had brought with 
him, for the barley and wheat they had resolved to save, 
that they might sow them as soon as they had more 
ground cleared ; and then, if flour should run short, they 
had several casks of it on the other side of the island, 
which they had saved when the ship had been broken up, 
and were therefore in no immediate want. The fowls, 
which were hungry enough, followed William home to 
the house, where he left them and went to join Ready 
and his father. 

" Then, Master William, I think, now that we have 
spread out the tents, \^■e will, if Mr. Seagrave approves 
of it, all set to at once and knock up a fowl-house; it 
won’t be more than a day's job, and then the creatures 
will have a home. There are four very thick cocoanut 
trees close to tlie house : we will build it under them: 
it will be a good job over." Mr. Seagrave assented, 
and they set immediately to work. There were many 
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thin poles left, the tops of the cocoanut trees which had 
been cut down to build the house; these they nailed 
to the trunks of the four trees, so ^ to make a square, 
and then they ran up rafters for a pitched roof. 

“ Now, sir, this is only rough work ; we will first put 
up a perch or two for them, and then close in the sidCf 
and thatch the roof with cocoanut branches ; but there’s 
Juno taking in the dinner, so we’ll finish it afterwards.” 

After their meal the work was renewed ; Mr. Seagrave 
collected the branches while William and Ready worked 
upon the sides and roof, and before the evening closed 
in, the fowl-house was complete. William enticed the 
fowls down to it with some more split peas, and then 
walked away. 

” Now, sir, the creatures will soon find their way in j 
and by and by, when I have time, I’ll make a door to 
the entrance. I think Miss Caroline might be put into 
authority here, and take care of the fowls and chickens 
when they come.” 

” Yes, that shall be her charge,” said William ; ” she’ll 
be delighted when she hears that she's to be mistress 
of the hen-roosts. And now I think we had better roll 
up the canvas of the tents ; we have had a splendid 
day, and may not be so fortunate to-morrow.” 

“ Very true, sir ; we will get them housed, and stow 
them away under the bedplaces; there is plenty of 
room.” By the time that they had folded up the canvas, 
and William had brought in Nanny and the kids, the 
sun had set, and they went into the house. Ready was 
requested to go on with his history, which he did as 
follows: 

” I said last night that I determined to run away from 
school, and go to sea ; but I did not tell you how I 
managed it. I had no chance of getting out of the school 
unperceived, except after the boys were all put to bed. 
The room that I slept in was at the top of the house—the 
doors I knew were all locked ; but there was a tr^^-door 
which led out on the roof, fastened by a bolt inside, and 
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a ladder leading up to it; and I determined that I would 
make my escape by that way. As soon as all the other 
boys were fast asleep, I arose and dressed myself very 
quietly, and then left the room. 

“ The moon shone bright, which was luc^ for me, 
and I gained the trap-door without any noise. I had 
some difficulty in forcing it up, as it was heavy for a boy 
of my age ; but I contrived to do so at last, and gained 
the roof of the house. 1 looked round as I stood in the 
gutter—there were the ships in the port, and the sea in 
the distance, and I felt as if I was already free: I forgot 
that I had to get down to the ground. At last I began 
looking about me, to see how it was to be done, and after 
walking to and fro several times. I decided that I could 
slip down by a large water-pipe which went right down 
to the ground ; it was so far detached from the bricks, 
that I could get my small fingers round it ; and I was 
then as liglit as a feather, and active as a cat. I climbed 
over the parapet, and, clinging to the pi|>e firmly with 
my hands and knees, I slid down, and arrived at the 
bottom in safety.” 

” It s a wonder you did not break your neck, Ready,” 
observed Mrs. Seagrave. 

” It was, indeed, ma’am : I often think of it now— 
but I thought of nothing then except my own wilful way. 
As soon as I was landed in the flower-bed, which was 
below, I hastened to the iron gates at the entrance, and 
soon climbed up and got to the other side into the road. 
I had no hat, for all our hats were hung on pegs in the 
schoolroom below ; but I didn’t care for that. I started 
as fast as I could towards the port, and wlien I arrived 
at the wharf, I perceived that a vessel had her topsails 
loose, and meant to take advantage of the ebb-tide which 
had just made ; the men were singing, ‘ Yo heave yo,’ 
getting the anchor up ; and as I stood watching, almost 
making up my mind that I would swim off to her, I per¬ 
ceived that a man pushed off in her jolly-boat, and was 
.sculling to a post a little higher up, where a hawser had 
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been made fast; I ran round, and arrived there before 
he had cast off the rope ; without saying a word, I jumped 
into the boat. 

“ ‘ What do you want, youngster ? * said the seaman. 

" ‘ I want to go to sea,’ said I, breathless: ‘ take me 
on board—pray do.* 

“ ‘ Well,* said he, ‘ I heard the captain say he wanted 
an apprentice, and so you may come.* 

“ He sculled the boat back again to the vessel, and I 
climbed up her side. 

" ‘ Who are you ? * said the captain. 

“ I told him the same story, that I wanted to go to 
sea. 

“ * You are too little and too young.* 

‘ No, I am not,* replied I. 

“ * Why, do you think that you dare go aloft ? ’ 

“ ‘ I’ll show you.* replied I ; and I ran up the rigging 
like a cat, and went out at the top-gallant yard-arm. 

" When I came down, the captain said, * \yell, I think 
you’ll make a sharp seaman by and by; so I’ll take you, 
and, as soon as I get to London, I’ll bind you apprentice. 
Where’s your hat ? * 

“ ‘ I left it behind me,* replied I. 

‘ Never mind ; a red nightcap is a better thing,* said 
the captain ; and he went down to the cabin, and brought 
me one up. 

The ship, which was a collier, was soon out of port, 
and before the day had dawned I found myself on the 
wide ocean, which was hereafter to be my home. 

“ As soon as the hurry and confusion were over, I 
was examined by the captain, who appeared to me to be 
a very rough harsh man ; indeed, before the day was over 
I almost repented of the step which I had taken, and when 
I sat down cold and wet upon some old sails at night, 
the thoughts of my mother, and what distress I should 
occasion her, for the first time rushed into my mind, and 
I wept bitterly ; but it was too late then. I have often 
thought, Mr. Seagrave, that the life of hardship which 
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I have since gone through has been a judgment on me 
for my cruelty to my mother, in leaving her the way I 
did. I was her only child, poor woman ; she had nothing 
else to love but me, and it broke her heart ; a poor return, 
Master William, for all her care and kindness I God 
forgive me ! “ 

Old Ready left off for some little time, and the re¬ 
mainder of the party kept silence, William, who sat 
next to his mother, turned round to her and kissed her. 

“ I like to sec you do that. Master William,'' said 
Ready ; “ it tells me that my story is not thrown away 
upon you, and I look upon that kiss as a seal that you 1 l 
never desert your parent.” The tear trickled down JIrs. 
Seagrave’s check as she returned her boy’s embrace. 

” I’ll leave off now, if you please.” said Ready: 
don’t feel inclined to go on ; my heart is full when I 
recall that foolish and wicked deed of mine. Jlr. Sea- 
grave,” continued Ready. ” as it is bedtime, if you please, 
I'll hand you the Rible. Oblige me by reading that part, 
‘ Come unto ^Ic, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ Oh, sir, what comfort there is 
in that book ! ” 

^Ir. Scagrave read the chapter that Ready requested, 
and finished with a short prayer, after which they all 
retired to their beds. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


Speculations—Commence Outhouse—^Tommy in disgrace—Thimble 

found—Tommy forgiven—Ready’s History. 

The next morning was fine, and as soon as breakfast 
was over, they took the wheels down to the turtle-pond, 
and Ready having speared one of the largest by means 
of a pike with a barb to it, which he had made on pur¬ 
pose, they hauled it on shore, slung it under the wheels, 
and took it up to the house. Having killed the turtle, 
and cut it up, Juno, under the directions of Ready, chose 
such portions as were required for the soup ; and when the 
pot was on the fire, Ready, Mr. Seagrave, and William 
set off with the cross-cut saw and hatchets, to commence 
felling the cocoanut trees for the building of the outhouse, 
which was to hold their stores as soon as they could be 
brought round from the other side of the island. 

“ I mean this to be our place of refuge in case of danger, 
sir,” observed Ready; and therefore I have selected 
this thick part of the wood, as it is iiot very far fronri the 
house, and by cutting the path to it in a zigzag, it will be 
quite hidden from sight; and we must make the path 
just wide enough to allow the wheels to pass, and stump 
up the roots of the trees which we are obliged to cut down, 
otherwise the stumps would attract attention. Not that 
I think we shall ever want it; but still it is a precaution 
which we may as well take, as it will not give us a great 
deal of extra labour.” 

” I agree with you. Ready,” replied Mr, Seagrave; 
” there is no saying what may happen.” 

” You see, sir, between ourselves, it is often the custom 
for the natives, in this part of the world, to come in their 
canoes from one islan d to another, merdy to get cocoa- 
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nuts. I can’t say that the other islands near us are in¬ 
habited, but still it is probable, and wc cannot tell what 
the character of the people may be. I tell you tliis, but 
you had better not say a word to Mrs. Scagrave, as it may 
distress her ; Master William, you will not, I am sure.” 

” Oh no : I would not say anything to alarm my 

mother, depend upon it, Ready.” 

'* We are now near the spot. sir. You see, when we 
have got over this hill, where the trees are so very thick, 
the fall in the ground will assist in the concealrnent of the 
building. I should say we are very near right where 
we now stand, sir, for we are two-thirds of the way down 
the hollow, and we have more than sufficient slope to 
drain off the water.” 

” How far are we now from the house, Ready ? We 
must not be too distant.” 

” I reckon we are not a hundred and fifty yards in a 
straight line, although the road will, by its turning, make 
it double the distance.” 

" Then I think this spot will do very well; so the 
sooner we lx;gin the better.” 

” I’ll just mark out tlie trees which are to stand, Mr. 
Seagrave, and those which arc to be cut do\Mi, so as to 
leave about four feet of stump standing. Master William, 
will you please to take the other end of the line ? ” 

As soon as they had planned the building, the axes 
and saw were in full use, and tree after tree fell one upon 
the other. They worked hard till dinner-time, ^d were 
not sorry at the prospect of sitting down to a rich mess 
of turtle-soup. 

" My dear William, and you too, Mr. Seagrave, how 
very warm yoxi are,” said Mrs. Seagrave; " you must 
not work so hard.” 

” Cutting down trees is very warm work, mother,** 
replied William, ” and hard work will never hurt any¬ 
one, esi>ecially when he dines off turtle-soup; we are 
very hungry, and shall do justice to Juno’s cookmg. W^y* 
Tommy, what’s the matter with you ? ” 
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“ Tommy and I are at variance," replied Mrs. Seagrave. 

“ I had my thimble this morning, and had commenced 
my sewing, when I was called out by Juno, and Caroline 
went with me, and Tommy was left in the house. When 
I came back I found him outside, and on going back to 
my work, there was no thimble to be found ; I asked 
him if he had touched it. and his answer was that he 
would look for it. He did look, and said he could not 
find it; I have asked him several times if he took it 
away, and his only answer is that he will find it by and 
by. I am certain he has taken it, but he will not say 
if he has or has not. The consequence is, that I have 

done no work the whole morning." ., 

" Tommy, did you take the thimble ? ' said Mr. 

Seagrave gravely. 

" Til find it by and by, papa." 

" That's not an answer, sir. Did you take the thim¬ 
ble ?" ■ . . 

" I’ll find it by and by, papa," said Tommy, whimpering. 

“That's all the answer he will give me," said Mrs. 
Seagrave. 

" Well, then, he shall have no dinner till the thimble 
makes its appearance,” replied Mr. Seagrave. 

Master Tommy began to cry at this intelligence. Juno 
appeared with the turtle-soup, the smell of which was 
very savoury j and Tommy cried louder when they had 
said grace and commenced their dinner. They were all 
very hungry, and William sent his plate for another 
portion, which he had not commenced long before he put 
his finger in his mouth and pulled out something.^^ 

” Why, mother, here's the thimble in my soup, cned 
William ; “ I had very nearly swallowed it." 

" No wonder he said he would find it by and by, said 
Ready, smiling ; ” he meant to have fished it up, I sup¬ 
pose, from what was left of the soup after dinner. \\ ell, 
Mrs. Seagrave, I don't mean to say that Tommy is a g(^d 
boy, but still, although he would not tell where the thimble 
was, he has not told a falsehood about it. 
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“ No. he has not," replied William. “ I think now 
that the thimble is tound, if he begs pardon, papa will 
forgive him." 

“ Tommy, come here," said Mrs. Seagrave ; tell me 
why you put that thimble into the soup. 

“ I wanted to taste the soup. I wanted to fill the 
thimble ; the soup burnt my fingers, and I let the thimble 
drop in " 

" Well, a thimbleful wasn’t much, at all events.’ 
observed Ready " And why didn’t you tell your 
mamma where the thimble was ? " 

" I was afraid mamma would throw all the soup away, 
and then I would get none lor dinner." 

" Oh. that was it, was it ? Well, sir, I said you should 
have no dinner till the thimble was found, so, as it is 
found, you may have your dinner ; but if you ever refuse 
to answer a question again, I shall punish you more 
severely " 

Tommy was glad the lecture was over, and more glad 
to get his turtle-soup : he finished one plate, and as he 
asked for another, he said, " Tommy won’t put thimble 
in again ; put tin pot in next time " 

" Massa Tommy, you put nothing in at all,'* said 
Juno, who was eating her dinner beside him ; some 
dayynu scald yourself all over—little greedy boy." 

After dinner they went to their work again, and did 
not come in again till sunset 

" The clouds are gathering fast, sir," observed Ready; 

we shall have rain to-night." 

" I fear we shall ; but we must expect it now’. Ready.'* 

" Yes, sir ; and by and by we shall have it for days 
together.’’ 

" Ready," said Mrs. Seagrave, " if you are not too 
much tired, perhaps you will go on with your his- 
tory.” 

" Certainly, ma'am, if you wish it," replied Ready. 
" When I left off, I w’as on board of the collier, bound 
to London. We had a very fair wind and a quick 
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passage^ I was very sick until we arrived in the Nore, 
and then I recovered, and, as you may suppose, wa? 
astonished at the busy scene, and the quantity of vesseb 
which were going up and down the river. But I did not 
like my captain ; he was very severe and brutal to the 
men ; and the apprentice who was on board told me 
to run away, and get into another vessel, and not to 
bind myself apprentice to this captain, or I should be 
beat all day long, and he treated as bad as he was. 
I knew this was the case, as the captain kicked and cuffed 
him twenty times a day. The men said that he did not 
do so to me, for fear I should refuse to be his apprentice ; 
but that, as soon as my indentures were signed, he would 
treat me in the same way/* 

“ What is the meaning of indentures, papa ? '* said 
William. 

When a lad wishes to learn a trade, William, of course 
it is necessary that he should be taught; and if a lad, 
as soon as he had learnt his trade, was able to leave the 
person who taught him, and work for another, of course 
no tradesman would consent to take a boy and teach 
him, as he would have all his trouble for nothing. During 
the first two years that a lad is put to a trade, of course he 
is of little or no use to his master; an indenture, therefore, 
is an agreement between the tradesman, or party who 
teaches, and the parents of the lad, the parish, or a 
I magistrate, by which he is bound to serve his master so 
I many years ; that, by the work he does at the latter time 
I of his apprenticeship, he may indemnify his master for 
\ the expense and trouble which he causes at the com¬ 
mencement. In an indenture the master agrees to supply 
the apprentice with food, and clothing, and necessaries 
during his whole apprenticeship ; and the lad agrees 
to work for his master*s benefit for the whole number of 


years that he is apprenticed; after he h^ served his 
apprenticeship, he is then free to work for himself. Boys 
who are sent to sea are bound apprentices in the same 
way as boys who are taught a trade on shore/' 
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'* Thank you, papa,” replied William, ” Now, Ready, 
please to go on.” 

” Well, sir, I made up my mind that I would not 
remain in the collier ; and, as the captain had gone on 
shore. I had plenty of time to look about me. There was 
a large ship which was ready to sail, lying in the stream ; 

I spoke to two boys who were at the stairs in her boat, 
and they told me that they were very comfortable on 
board, and that the captain wanted two or three appren¬ 
tices. I went on board with them, and offered myself. 
The captain asked me a great many questions, and I told 
him the truth, and why I did not like to remain in the 
collier. He agreed to take me ; and I went on shore with 
him, signed my indentures, and received from him a 
sufficient supply of clothes ; and, two days afterwards, we 
sailed for Bombay and China.” 

” But you wrote to your mother. Ready, did you 
not ? ” said William. 

” Yes, sir, I did ; for the captain desired me to do so, 
and he put a few lines at the bottom to comfort her; 
but unfortunately, sir, the letter, which was sent on 
shore by the cook, never arrived. Whether he dropped 
it, or forgot it till after the ship sailed, and then tore it 
up. I do not know ; but, as I found out afterwards, it 
never did get to her hands.” 

” It was not your fault that the letter did not arrive 
safe,” said Mrs. Seagrave. 

” No, madam, that was not my fault; the fault had 
been committed before.” 

” Don’t dwell any more upon that p>ortion of your 
history, Ready ; but tell us what took place after you 
sailed for the East Indies.” 

” Be it so, if you please. I certainly was very smJ^ 
and active for my age, and soon Ix'came a great favourite 
on board, cs|xjcially with the lady passengers, because 
I was such a little fellow. We arrived safely at Bombay, 
where our passengers went on shore, and in three weeks 
afterwards we sailed down the Straits for China. It was 
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war time, and we were very often chased by French 
privateers ; but as we had a good crew and plenty of guns, 
none of them ventured to attack us, and we got safe to 
Macao, where we unloaded our cargo and took in teas. 
We had to wait some time for a convoy, and then sailed 
for England. When we were off the Isle of France, the 
convoy was dispersed in a gale ; and three days after¬ 
wards, a French frigate bore down upon us, and after 
exchanging a few broadsides, we were compelled to haul 
down our colours. A lieutenant was sent on board with 
forty men to take charge of us, for we were a very rich 
prize to theni'. The captain and most of the crew were 
taken on bo^d of the irigate, but ten Lascars and the 
boys were lefrin the Indiaman, to assist in taking her into 
the Isle of France, which was at that time in the hands 
of the French. I thought it hard that I was to go to 
prison at twelve years old ; but I did not care much 
about it, and very soon I was as gay and merry as ever 
We had made the island, and were on a \yind, beating 
up to the port, when a vessel was seen to windward, and 
although I could not understand what the Frenchmen 
said, I perceived that they were in a great fluster and 
very busy with their spy-glasses, and Jack Romer, one 
of my brother-'prenticcs, who had been three years at 
sea, said to me, "^I don't think we'll go to prison, after all, 
Ready, for that vessel is an English man-of-war, it I m 
not mistaken/ At last she came down within three miles 
of us, and hoisted English colours, and fired a gun. The 
Frenchman put the ship before the wnd, but it was ol 
no use ; the man-of-war came up with us very fast, and 
then the Frenchmen began to pack up their clothes, to¬ 
gether with all the other things which they had collected 
out of the property of our captain and crew ; a sliot was 
fired, which went clean over our heads, and then they left 
the helm, and Jack Romer went to it, and, with my help, 
hove the ship up in the \vind; a boat came on board and 
took possession, and so there was one escape at all events. 
When the captain of the English frigate heard hew the 
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Frenchmen had behaved, he ordered all their baggage 
to be examined as they came on board, taking away every¬ 
thing whicli they had plundered/’ 

“ It would have served them right to have taken away 
their own things in return,” said William. 

” Yes, Master William, it would liavo served them 
right ; but still it would have been wrong to have done 
so ; by so doing we >hould have been as dishonest as they 
were. The captain did not take away their property, 
but he put them all down 'm the forehold, which, as 
])risoners, he was jiistifted in doing. They^ sent a midship¬ 
man as prize-master on board of the vessel, and left 
all us, wlio had been taken prisoners by the French, in 
tile vessel, to hel]) to work her into port, as the captain 
did not wish to part with anv more men of his own than 
was necessary. We soon madi' sail for F.ngland, quite 
delighted at h<iving escaped a French ]nison ; but, after 
all. wc only exchanged it for a Dutch one.” 

” How do you mean ? ” 

” I mean that two da\ s afterwards, as we were round¬ 
ing the Ca]>e. anotlier French ves>el bore down upon us 
and cajitured u^. Tliis time we did not find any friend in 
need, aiul were taken into Table Bay ; for at that time 
the Cape of Good Hope was in the possession of the Dutch, 
who, as well as the French, were at war with England/' 

” How very unfortunate you were. Ready,” said ^Irs, 
Scagravc. 

Yes, madam, wc were, and I can’t say much in favour 
of a Dutch prison. However, I was very voung at that 
time, and did not care much—I liad a light heart. But 
licdtime is come ; Miss Caroline is fast asleep; and Master 
Tommy has been yawning this last half-hour ; so I think 
I had better leave oft now, if you please/’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


House struck bv Lightning—Juno stunned—Goat killed—Thanks 
for Preservation—Lightning Conductor—Compensation—Ready s 
Narrative—Fishing. 


A HEAVY storiTi came on soon after they had retired to 
rest; the lightning was so vivid that its flashes penetrated 
through the chinks of the door and windows, and the 
thunder burst upon them with a noise which prevented 
them obtaining any sleep. The cliildrcn cried and 
trembled as they lay in the arms of Mrs. Seagrave and 
Juno, who were almost as much alarmed tiiemselves. 

“ Tills is very awful,” said Mr. Seagrave to Ready, 
lor they had both risen from their beds. 

“ It is indeed, sir; I never knew a more terrible storm 
than thik I often fancy that the lightning and thunder 
are as the eye and voice of the Eternal in His wrath. 

Yes, indeed. Ready ; it is through the elements that 
God speaks to man, and that we feel His power. Merciful 
Heaven ! ” 

As IVIr. Seagrave spoke, they were both thrown back 
half stunned ; a crash of thunder burst over the house, 
which shook everytliing in it ; a sulphurous smell Per¬ 
vaded the building, and soon ^ afterwards, when they 
recovered their feet, they perceived that the house was 
full of smoke, and they heard the wailing of the women 
and the shrieks of the children in the bedplaces on the 
other side. 

** God have mercy on us ! ” exclaimed Ready, who was 
the first to recover himself, and who now attempted to 
ascertain the injury which had been done ; the light¬ 
ning has struck us, and I fear that the house is on fire 

somewhere.” , 

** My wife—my children I ** exclaimed Mr. Seagrave , 

" are they all safe ? ” 
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“ Yes, yes! ” cried Mrs. Seagrave, “ all safe; Tommy 
has come to me, but where is Juno ?—Juno ! 

Juno answered not. William darted to the other side 
of the house, and found Juno lying on her side, motion¬ 
less. 


She is dei J, father,'* cried William. 


" 1 h i]) me to cany her out oi the house, ^Ir. Seagrave,’* 
said Ready, who had lifted uj) the poor girl ; " she may 
be onlv stunned." 


They ce.rried Juno out of the house, and laid her on 
the ground : the rain poured down in torrents. 

Ri'adj" left tlunn for a minute, to ascertain if the house 
was on fire ; he found that it luul been in llamcs at the 
farther cormT, but the rain had extinguished it. He 
then went back to Mr. Seagrave and William, who were 
with Juno. 

" I will attend to the girl, sir,** said Ready ; “ go you 
and Master William into the house ; Mrs. Seagrave will 
be too much frightened if she is left ;ilone at such an 
awful lime. Sec, sir, J\mo is not dead—lier chest heaves— 
she will come to very soon ; thank God for it—we could 
but ill spare the poor girl.’* 

William and Mr. Seagrave returned to the house; 
they found Mrs. Seagrave fainting with anxiety and fear. 
The information they brought, that Juno was not killed 
by the lightning, did much to restore her. William 
soothed little Albert, and Tommy in a few minutes was 
fast asleep again in his father’s arms. The storm now 
abated, and as the day began to break. Ready appeared 
with Juno, who was sufficiently recovered to be able to 
walk in with his sujiport; she was put into her bed, and 
then Ready and Mr. Seagrave went to examine if further 
mischief had been done. The lightning had come in at 
the farther end of the house, at the part where the fire¬ 
place was intended to have been made ; they found that 
It had melted down part of the iron kettle, and, what was 
a greater loss, that Black Nanny, the goat, was killed— 
the kids were, however, unhurt. 
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“ We have indeed, been most mercifuUy preserved," 
said Mr. Seagrave. 

“ Yes, sir ; thanks be to God for all His goodness, 
replied Ready. “ I thought poor Juno was gone." 

" I think we have a large roll of copper wire ready ; 
have we not ? " said Mr. Seagrave. 

" Yes, sir, I was just thinking of it myself ; we will 
have a lightning conductor up the first thing." 

" No, Ready ; we will return our thanks to God for 
our preservation first, and use our human precautions 
afterwards.” 

" True, sir, we are bound to do so ; and with grate¬ 
ful hearts." 

It was now broad daylight. Mrs. Seagrave dressed 
herself and the children, and as soon as she was ready, 
Mr. Seagrave read such portions of the Psalms as were 
appropriate, and they earnestly joined in a prayer of 
thankfulness and humility. \\'illiam went out to prepare 
the breakfast, and Ready procured the coil of copper 
wire from those stores which were stowed under the 
bedplaces. This he unrolled and stretched it out straight, 
and then went for the ladder, which was at the outhouse 
which they had commenced building. As soon as break¬ 
fast was over, Ready and Mr. Seagrave went out again 
to fix up the lightning conductor, leaving William to do 
the work of Juno, who still remained fast asleep in her 
bed. 

" I think, sir," said Ready, “ that one of those two 
trees, which are close together, will suit the best ; they 
are not too near the house, and yet quite near enough for 
the wire to attract the lightning." 

" Yes, I agree with you, Ready ; but we must not leave 
them both standing.' 

" No, sir, but we shall require them both to get up 
and fix the wire ; after that we will cut down the other. ^ 

Ready put his ladder against one of the trees, and 
taking with him the hammer and a bag of large spike 
nails, drove one of the nails into the trunk of the tree 
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till it was deep enough in to bear his weight • he then j 
drove in another above it, and so he continued to do, 
standing upon one of them while he drove in another 
above, till lie had reached the top of the tree, close to 
the bouglis ; he then descended, and, leaving the hammer 
l)ehind him, took up a saw and small axe. and in about 
ton minutes he iiad cut off the head of the cocoanut tree, 
which remained a tall, bare ])ole. 

“ Take care, Reacly, how you come down,” said Mr. 
Seagrave anxiously. 

“ Never fear, sir,” rejilied Ready : ” I'm not so young 
as I was, but I have been too often at the masthead, 
much higher than this.” 

Ready came down again, and then cut down a small 
pole. toTix, with a thick jiiecc of ]>ointed wire at the top 
of it, on the hcatl of the cocoanut tree. He then went 
up, lashed the small pole to the head of the tree, made 
the end of the cojiper wire fast to the jwinted wire, and 
then he descended. The other tree near to it was then 
cut down, and the lower end of the wire buried in the 
ground at the bottom of the tree on which the lightning 
conductor had been fixed. 

” That’s a good job done, sir,” said Ready, wiping 
his face, for he was warm with the work. 


” Yes,” replied Mr. Seagrave; “and we must put up 
another near the outhouse, or we may lose our stores.” 

” Very true, sir.” 

” You understand this, ^^’illiam, don’t you ? ” said 
his father. 

” Oh yes, jmj^a ; lightning is attracted by metal, and 
will now strike the point instead of the house, run down 
the wire, and only tear up the ground below. You ex¬ 
plained it to me before.” 

” Well, and you liave not forgotten it. Master William,” 
said Ready. ” It’s coming on again, sir, as thick as 
ever,” observed tlie old man ; we shall do no work to* 
day, I'm afraid. I’ll just go and sec where the stock 
axe; I hope we have lost no more of them. Perhaps 
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you and William \\ill bury the poor goat 5 you will be 
able to do that before the storm begins.” 

Mr Seagrave and William pulled Nanny out by the 
legs, and buried her under the lightning conductor. By 
the time they had finished. Ready returned ; he had 
found the goats and sheep, and he had brought with 
him the other goat, which had kidded during the storm. ^ 

“ The Lord gives, and the Lord takes away, sir,” said 
Ready, as he came to them. I was fearful that we 
should have nothing to give the poor kids which had lost 
their mother, but now this goat can rear them all four. 
It will be rather hard upon her, but she must do it; we 
will feed her well, at all events.” 

Ready led in the other goat, and put her in the same 
place where Black Nanny had been, and then they sat 
down to dinner. Juno was now up again, and said that 
she was quite wel , with the exception of a headache. 
As Ready had predicted, the rain now came on again 
with great violence, and it was impossible to do any work 
out of doors. At the request of William, he continued 

his narrative. 

Narrative of Old Ready 

” Well, Master William, as soon as they had let go 
their anchor in Table Bay. wc were all ordered on shore, 
and sent up to a prison close to the Government Gardens. 
We were not very carefully watched, as it appeared im¬ 
possible for us to get away, and I must say we were well 
treated in every respect ; but we were told that \ye should 
be sent to Holland in the first man-of-war which came 
into the bay, and we did not much like the idea. 

“ There were, as I told you, some other boys as well 
as myself, who belonged to the Indiaman, and we kept 
very much altogether, not only because we were more 
of an age, but because we had been shipmates so long. 
Two of these boys, one of whom I have mentioned as 
Jack Romer, and the other Will Hastings, were my p^- 

ticular friends: and one day, as we were sitting under 
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the wall, warming ourselves, for it was winter time, 
Romer said, ‘ How very easy it would be for us to get 
away, if we only knew where to go to/ ‘ Yes/ replied 
Hastings ; ‘ but where are we to go to, if it is not to the 
Hottentots and wild savages ; and when we get there, 
what can we do?—‘ve can’t get any farther/ 'Well/ 
said I, ‘ I would rather be living tree among savages, 
than be sliut up in a prison/ Tliat was our first talk 
on tlie subject, but we had many others afterwards ; 
and as the one or two Dutch soldiers who stood sentry 
sjioke English, and we could talk a little Dutch, we ob¬ 
tained a good deal of information from them ; for they 
had very often been sent to the frontiers of the colony. 
We continued to ask questions and to talk among our¬ 
selves for about two months, and at last we resolved 
that we would make our escajic. Now, you see, Master 
William, this was a very foolish business, and shows how 
unfit boys are to judge for themselves : we were only 
running into hardship and danger, without the slightest 
chance of our escaping. We should have done much 
better if we had remained where we were ; but there is 
no putting old heads uj)on young shoulders. We saved 
up our provisions, bought some long Dutch knives, 
tied our lew clothes uj> in bundles, ancl one dark night 
we contrived to remain in tlie yard without being per¬ 
ceived. when the prisoners were locked up ; and raising 
a long ])ole. which la3- in the yard, to the top of the wall, 
with a good deal of scrambling we contrived to get over it, 
and made off as fast as we could for the Table Mountain.” 

“ What was your reason for going there, Ready ? ” 

“ Why, Hastings, who was the oldest, and, I will say, 
the sharpest of the three, said that we had better stay 
up there f(ir a few days, till we had made up our minds 
what to do, and try if we could not prociu’e a musket or 
two, and ammunition ; for. you see, we had money, as, 
when the Indiaman ivas first taken, the captain divided 
a keg of rupees, which was on board, among the officers 
and men. in proportion to the wages due to them, think* 
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ing it was better for the crew to have the money, than 
to leave it for the Frenchmen ; and we had spent very 
little wliile in prison, for spirits were not allowed, and we 
boys had not begun to chew tobacco, or smoke. There 
was also another reason why he persuaded us to go to the 
Table Mountain, which was, that as soon as our escape 
was found out, they would send parties to look for^ us, 
thinking, of course, that we had made for the interior ; 
and we should have less chance of being retaken if vve 
travelled after the first search was over. The soldiers 
had told us of the lions, and other wild animals, and how 
dangerous it was to travel, and Hastings said, that not 
finding us, they would suppose we had been destroyed by 
the wild beasts, and would not look for us any more. 
You see we had some sort of calculation, although we 

were foolish boys.** 

“ Foolish indeed," observed Mrs. Seagrave, to set 
off you knew not where, in a countiy full of wild beasts 

and savages.'* , ,1.1. 

“ True enough, madam," replied Ready ; and now 

I will tell you what happened to us ere we were three 
hours bn our journey. We ran at first until we were 
out of breath, and then we walked on as fast as we could 
—not going right up the mountain, but keeping a slanting 
direction to the south-w'est, so as to get away from the 
town, and more towards False Bay ;—you recollect 1 
showed you that bay. Master William, as we passed the 

Cape of Good Hope.” 

Yes, I remember. Ready." 

“ We had walked about four hours, and began to feel 
very tired w'hen the day dawned, and then we looked 
out for a place to conceM ourselves in. We soon found 
a cave with a narrow entrance, large enough inside to 
hold half a dozen of such lads as we were, and we crawled 
in. It was quite dry, and, as we were very tired, we lay 
down with our heads on our bundles, intending to take 
a nap ; but we had hardly made ourselves comfortable 
and shut our eyes, when we heard such a screaming and 
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barking, that we were frightened out of our lives almost. 

W c could not think what it could be. At last Hastings 
pecj)cd out, and began to laugh, so Romer and l iookS:! ^ 
out also, and there wc saw about one hundred and fifty 
large baboons, leaping and tumbling about in such a 
way as 1 never saw ; they were bigger than wc were— 
indeed, when they stood on their hind legs they were 
nuicli talhr, and they had very large white tusks. Some 
('f them were teniales. with young ones on their backs, 
and they were just as active as the males. At last they 
played Mich antics, that we all burst out into a loud laugh, 
and wc had not ceascil when we found the grinning face 
(d one of the largest of those brutes cU'sc to our own. 
He hail dropped from the rock above us, like magic. We 
all three backed into the cave, verj^ much frightened, for 
the teeth of the animal were enormous, and he looked 
very savage. He gave a shrill cry. and wc perceived 
all the rest of the herd coming to him as fast as they could. 

1 said that the cave was large enough to hold six of us ; 
but there was a sort of inner cave, which we had not gone 
into, as the entrance was much smaller. Romer cried 
out, ‘ Let us go into the inside cave—we can get in one 
by one ; ’ and he backed in ; Hastings followed with his 
bundle, and 1 hurried in after him just in time ; for the 
baboons, who had been chattering to each other for half 
a minute, came into the outer cave just as I crawled into 
the inner. Five or six of them came in, all males, and 
very large. Tire first thing they did, was to lay hold of 
Romcr's bundle, which they soon opened—at once they 
sci/.ed his provisions and rammed them into their pouches, 
and then tiiey pulled oul: the other things and tore them 
all to ]>icccs. As soon as they had done with the bundle, 
two of them came towards the inner cave, and saw us. 
One put liis long paw in to seize us ; but Hastings gave 
him a slash with his knife, and the animal took his paw 
out again fast enough. It was laughable to see him hold 
out his hand to the others, and then taste the blood with 
the tip ot liis tongue; ajid such a chattering I never 
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heard—they were evidently very angry, and more came 
into the cave and joined them ; then another put in nis 
hand, and received a cut just as before. At last two or 
three at once tried to pull us out, but we beat them all 
off with our knives, wounding them all very severely. 
For about an hour they continued their attempts, and 
then they went away out of the cave, but remained at 
the mouth shrieking and howling. We began to be very 
tired of this work, and Romer said that he wished he was 
back in prison again ; and so did I, I can assure you , 
but there was no getting out, for had we gone out e 
animals would have torn us to pieces. We agreed tuat 
we had no chance but the animals becoming tired and 
going away ; and most anxious we were, for the excite¬ 
ment had made us very thirsty, and we wanted water. 
We remained for two hours in this way imprisoned by 
baboons, when all of a sudden a shrill cry was given by one 
of the animals, and the whole herd went galloping oh as 
fast as they could, screaming louder than ever. \V e waited 
tor a short time to see if they would return and then 
Hastings crawled out first, and looking out of the cave 
very cautiously, said that they were all gone, and that 
he could see nothing but a Hottentot sitting down wash¬ 
ing some cattle which were browsing ; we theretore 

all came out, very happy at our release. That was our 

first adventure. Master William ; we had plenty after¬ 
wards ; but I think it is now time we should go to bed. 
It is my opinion we shall have a fine day to-morrow, 

sir ; but there’s no saying.’* 

“ I do so want to hear what happened to you after¬ 
wards, Ready.” said William. ^ 

** Well, so you shall, sir ; but there s a time for every¬ 
thing, and this is bedtime, unless you like to go with me 
Master William ; the weather has cleared up, and i want 

to catch a fish or two for to-morrow.* 

“ Yes, I will. Ready, for I’m not at all tired. 

“ Well. then, here are the lines : good-mght, madam , 

good-night, Mr. Seagrave.*' 



CIIAPrKR XXXv' 


Bitildinp St^rclp>uso —(>u IIpa I'(\ich—I:hH'l**yjji<'nt IKij-ipiiics^s—Tommv 

Killing Hccilc'' t r<Mli‘>h^rhc J louvcns—Christianity. 

# 

As Ready had prcdiclcd. the weather set in fine for 
sevcial days after the \'i()lcnt storm oi which we have 
made mention. Juno was w^^ak and suflering for some 
time. Slie liad been struck down b\' the hi^htniiig, but 
slic was able to cook the dinner aiul tlo liglit work. Poor 
Juno appeared to be ver\* sensible of the wondcriul pre¬ 
servation which she had h.id from the li-litning. She had 
always been a got)d girl, and attentive whenever the 
Jiihle w'as reatl. but iu>\v she did iKit appear to think that 
the Usual morning and twening services were sullicicnt to 
express her gi’atitudc, and several times when Ready 
went out first in the morning, he had perceived Jiuio 
kneeling down ^ under a cocoanut tree, secretly and 
devoutly ictuniing lluuiks for liaving been so mercifully 
spm'cd. Ready, {)f course, did not appear to notice her, 
but he said more than once to himself as he walked away, 
Iheics more good under that dark skin than under 
man^ a white ()ne. and her prayers are as acceptable 
to the Most High as those of kings and princes/’ 

I’or a foitnight. witli little intermission, the wcatlier 

(hiring that time. Ready, Mr. Seagrave, 
and William worked irom dayliglit till ilusk at the store¬ 
house, which they were so anxious to complete, and w'cre 
so tired wlien their work was over, tliat even William 
did not ask Ready to go on with his liistoi^x At last 
.1 * j 1 W'as comjilete, thatched and wattled in on 

tliree sid^, leaving one open for ventilation ; the lower 
part, which had been arranged for the folding of the 
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stock at night and during the rainy season, was also 
wattled in with cocoanut boughs on three sides, and 
made a very comfortable retreat for the animals. The 
windin? path to the storehouse was also cut through the 
cocoanut grove, but the stumps were not removed as 
they coulcf not spare the time. All the stores that they 
had brought round were put into the storehouse, and they 
were now ready to take up some other ]ob It was 
however, agreed that, on the day after the building was 
finished, they should all have a day s holiday which they 
certainly did require, ^^■llham caught some fish, a turtle 
was speared and wheeled up to the house ; and they n^ 
only had a holiday, but a feast. Jlr. Seagrave and W illiam 
had been walking on the beach witliMrs Seagrave and 
the children, while Ready was assisting Juno m cutting 
up the turtle ; they had shown Mrs. Seagrave the store¬ 
house, and the goats with the four kids had been led 
there, as there was no longer any occasion for them t 
remain in the house. The weather was beautiful and 
they agreed to go and examine the garden. They found 
that the seeds had not yet commenced sprouting, not¬ 
withstanding the heavy rains. m 

“ I should have thought that so much ram would have 
made them come up," said Mrs. Seagrave. 

“No mv dear," replied Mr. Seagrave ; “ they requiie 

- more of the sun than they will have till 

is nearly over ; a few days like this, and they will soon 

be above ground." . , ,, 

“ Let us sit down on this knoll.—it is quite dry, 

said Mrs. Seagrave. I little thought, continued she 
taking Mr. Seagrave's hand after she was seated that 
I could have been so happy m a desert island. H 
the time flies ! I thought I should feel the loss o books 
very severely, but I really do not think that I could have 

found time to read." ^ 

“Employment is a source of happm^s, especially 

when you are usefully employed. J 

son is always a happy person, provided he is not o g 
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to work too hard ; and even where you have cause for 
unhappiness, notliing makes you forget it so soon as 
occupation. I really believe that an idle person is never 
truly happy, and that too much work is preferable to 
liaving nothing whatever to do.” 

” But, mamma, we shall not always have so much to 
do as we have now,” said W illiam. 

“Of course not,” replied .Mr. Seagrave ; ‘‘and then 
we shall lind our books a great source of enjoyment. I 
am an.vious to go to the other side of the island, and see 
what have been spared to us, and wlietlicr tlicy have 
been much damaged ; but that cannot be until after the 
rains arc over, and we can use the boat again.” 

” W’hat arc you about. Toininv ? ” 

I’m killing little beetles,” reidied Tommy, ” I kill 
plenty.” 

“But why should you kill them, Tommy? They 
don’t hurt you.” 

“ I don’t like beetles.” 

“Tliat’s not a reason, Tommy; yon must not kill 
whatever you don’t like. If they bite you, or sting you, 
then you may destroy them ; but it is very cruel to kill 
animals when there is no occasion Who made those 
beetles, Tommy ? Who made everything ? ” 

“ God,” replied Tommy, after a little while. 

" Yes, God made them, and intended them to live out 
their short lives ; lie made all creatures, and He gave 
them to us for our use, but not to abuse His goodness, 
by wantonly destroying them. Do you understand me, 
Tommy ? ” 

!! flies,” replied Tommy. 

“ \es, because it is sometimes necessary; but she 
docs not kill them merely because she has nothing else 
to do: remember what I have said to you. Tommy, We 
may well remember that they are God’s creatures, my 
dear boy,” said Mr. Seagrave, turning to William : ” look 
at this minute insect which is crawling on my finger; 
what a number of legs it has I ” 
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“ Yes, I have seen something like it in old books. How 
last it runs with its little legs; thinner than hairs—how 
wonderful 1 ** 

“ Yes, William,” replied Mr. Seagrave, “ we have only 
to examine into any portion, however small, of creation, 
and we are immediately filled with wonder; we have 
only to look around us, wherever we may be, and we 
(lave food for contemplation. There is nothing which 
points out to us the immensity and the omniscience of 
the Almighty more than the careful provision which has 
been made by Him for the smallest and most insignificant 
of created beings. This little animal is perhaps one of 
many millions, who have their term of existence, and 
their enjoyment, as well as we have. What is it ?—an 
insect of the minutest kind, a nothing in creation ; yet 
has the same care been bestowed upon its formation ; 
these little legs, hardly visible, have their muscles and 
their sinews; and every other portion of its body is as 
complete, as fearfully and wonderfully fashioned, as our 
own. Such is His will; and what insects we ought to 
feel ourselves, when compared to the God of power and 
of love I 

” Let me also point out to you, Willi^,” continued 
Mr. Seagrave, “the infinity of His creative power, dis¬ 
played in endless variety, perceptible even in objects 
of the same nature, and to careless eyes of the same 
fofm and mould. Amongst the millions of men that 
have been born, and died, never yet were there seen two 
faces or two bodies exactly alike; nay, if you could 
examine the leaves upon the trees, although there may 
be millions upon millions in the forest, you could not dis¬ 
cover two leaves of precisely the same form and make. 

“ I believe not,” replied William. ” I have often tried 
in vain; yet some animals are so much alike that I 
cannot perceive any difference between them—sheep, 
for instance.” 

“Very true; you cannot tell the difference, because 
you have not examined them ; but a shepherd, if he has 
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seven hundred sheep under his care, will know every 
one of tltcm from the others, which proves that there 
must be a great difference between them, although not 
jierceptible to the casual observer ; and the same, no 
doubt, is the case with all other classes of animals. In 
everything made, His variety is infinite. 

''And observe again, my dear William, what effect 
of human ingenuity can approach to the perfection of 
structure, in the simplest formation by the Almighty 
liand. book at this small flower : examine the beauty 
of its colour and form ; consider the lavish profusion 
with which myriads of such flowers spring up to adorn 
the earth, and yet how matchless! Does not our Re¬ 
deemer beautifully ]>oint it out, where He says. Con¬ 
sider the lilies of the field ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin : and yet I say unto you. that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these ’ ? ” 

“ Vc.s, Master William,” observed Ready; ”1 have 
often wondered over the things that I have seen, and 
I have even in my ignorance felt what your papa has 
now told you ; and it has brought into my mind the 
words of loh. ‘ When I consider. I am afraid of Him.' ” 

” Papa,” said William, after a pause in the conversa¬ 
tion, “ you have refcnccl to the variety—the wonderful 
variety—sliown in the works of the Deity. Tell me 
some other prominent feature in creation.” 

” One of the most remarkable in creation, William, 


is order.” 

” Point out to me, papa, where and in what that 
quality is most observable.” 

‘'Everywhere and in everything, my dear boy: 
whether we cast our eyes up to the heavens above us, 
or penetrate into the bowels of the earth, the principle of 
order is everywhere—everything is governed by fixed 
laws, which cannot be disobeyed : we have order in the 
seasons, in the tides, in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, in the instinct of animals, in the duration of life 
assigned to each; from the elephant who lives more 
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than a century, to the ephemeral fly, whose whole exist¬ 
ence is limited to an hour. 

“ Inanimate nature is subject to the same unvarying 
laws. Metals, and rocks, and earths, and all the mineral 
kingdom, follow one law in their crystallisation, never 
varying from the form assigned to them ; each atom 
depositing itself in the allotted place, until that form is 
complete ; we have order in production, order in decay ; 
but all is simple to Him by whom the planets were 
thrown out into space, and were commanded to roll in 
their eternal orbits.” 

” I never do look upon a starry night without feeling 
inclined to pray,’* said William. ” The stars in the 
heavens are beautiful, but they are not placed there in 
order.” 

” The fixed stars do not appear to us to be in order— 
that is, they do not stud the heavens at equal distances 
from each other as we view them ; but you must recol¬ 
lect that they are at very different distances from this 
earth, spreading over an infinity of space ; and we have 
reason to suppose that this our earth is but a mere unit 
in the multitude of created worlds, only one single por¬ 
tion of an infinite whole. As the stars now appear to 
us, they are useful to the mariner, enabling liim to cross 
the trackless seas ; and to the astronomer, who calculate 
the times and seasons. Depend ujxm it, William, it is 
for wise reasons that we view the stars as we now do, 
so profusely scattered in the heavens.” 

‘^What do you mean, papa, by sa3dng that this world 
of ours is supposed to be but one of a multitude of created 
worlds ? ” 

” William, our little knowledge is bounded to this our 
own earth, which we have ascertained very satisfactorily 
to be but one of several planets revolving round our own 
sun. I say our own sun, because we have every re^on 
to suppose that each of those fixed stars, and myriads 
now not visible to the naked eye, are all suns, bright and 
glorious as our own, and of course throwing light and 
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heat upon unseen planets revolving round them. Does 
not this give you some idea of the vastness, the power. 

and the immensity of God ? ” 

“ One almost loses oneself in the imagination/’ said 

Mrs. Seagrave. 

"'Yes, dearest/’ replied Mr. Seagrave; ‘"and it has 
been surmised by some, who have felt in their hearts the 
magnificence of the great Architect, that there must be 
some point of view in space where all those glorious :uns, 
which seem to us confused in the heavens above us A-ill 
appear all symmetrically airanged, will there be viewed 
in regular order, whirling round in one stupendous and 
pertect sj'Stcm of beauty and design ; and where can 
that be, if it is not in that heaven which we hope to 
gain ? ” 

There was a silence for a few moments, when William 
said, " They say that there arc peoide who are atheists, 
papa. How can they he so if they only look around 
them ? I’m sure a mere examination of the works of 
God ought to make them good Christians.” 

** No, my child,” replied ^^r. Seagrave ; ” there you 
are in error. Few deny the existence of a Deity ; and 
an examination of Ilis works may make them good 
and devout men, but not Chiistians. There arc good 
men to be found under cverv denomination, whether 
they be Jews, Mahomedans, or Pagans, but they ai'C not 
Christians.” 

” Very tnie, papa.” 

“ Faith in things seen, if I may use the term, mv 3 car 
child—faith produced by an examination of the works rf 
creation—may induce men to acknowledge the power 
and goodness of the Almighty, hwi it will not make them 
wise to salvation ; for that end it is necessary, as the 
Apostle said, to have faith in things not seen. There 
is little merit in acknowledging what is evident to our 
senses ■ the faith required of us as Christians, and to 
which are attached the great and gracious promises of 
the Gospel, is faith in a sublime and to us incompre- 
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hensible mystery—the incarnation of the Son of God, 
who descended upon earth and took the form of man, 
and actually suffered for our redemption. Still, the ex¬ 
amination of the works of God will always produce an 
effect, which, by the divine blessing, may tend eventually 
to make those Christians who as yet are not so. The 
visible works of the Creator prove beyond all doubt His 
stupendous power and His overflowing love ; and, once 
convinced of these, we ought to be better prepared to 
receive those tenets of a Christian's faith, which are to 
us incomprehensible, but which nothing but H^ love to 
us would have suggested. Wfliat saith the Apostle ? 
" Herein is love—not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.’ ” 
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chapter XXXVI 


Fuel-stack—Stack complete—Salt-paii—Chance of Relief—Ready’s 

Ilistorv. 



Wf.ll, Ready,” said 'Slv. Sea^Tave, “ after breakfast, 
which is to be (air next job ? 

” WhJS sir, I think we had better all set to, to collect 
the branches and ends of the cocoannt trees cut down, 
and stack titeiii for fuel; Master Tommy and Jimo have 
ah('ad\’ made a f^ood large pile, and I think, by to-night, 
we shall have made the stack, and so arranged it, that 
the rain will not get into it much. After that, as the 
weather will not jiermit us to leave the house for any 
time, we will cut our salt-jxm and make our fish-pond ; 
they will take a week at least, and then we shall have 
little more to do near homo ; I think the strength of the 
rains is over alreadv, and ]H'rhaps in a fortnight we may 
venture t(f walk lhrouL;h the wood, and examine what 
we have saved frmn the wreck ; we shall have plenty 
to do in soiling and prejxiring the different articles 
before the fine weather returns, and we can then bring 
them round in the Ix^at and fill our storehouse.” 

” And we arc to cxjdoro the island, are we not. Ready?” 
said William. ” I long to do that.” 

” Ves, Master Wiliam ; but that must be almost the 
last job ; for we shall he awav for two ov three nights, 
juMiiaj-JS, and we must look out lor fine weather. We 
will, however, do that before we bring the stores round 
in the Ixiat.” 

” Jhit how arc we to make the salt-ixin, Ready? We 
must cut it out of the solid rock.” 

Ves. blaster M’illiam ; but I have three Or four of 
what thc^- call cold chisels—those short, thick pieces of 
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iron, with one end sharpened, which are in the storehouse 
—and with one of them and a hammer, we shall get on 
faster than you think ; for the coral rock, although hard 
at the surface, is very soft a little below it." 

The whole of that day was employed in piling up the 
cocoanut branches and wood. Ready made a square 
stack, like a haystack, with a gable top, over which he 
tied the long branches, so that the rain would pour 
off it. 

“ There," said Ready, as he came down the ladder, 
" that will be our provision for next year ; we have quite 
enough left to go on with till the rainy season is over, and 
we shall have no difficulty in collecting it afterwards 
when the weather is dry ; this must be kept for the next 
rainy season." 

Mr. Seagrave sighed and looked grave ; Ready observed 
it, and said, Mr. Seagrave, it is not that we may want 
it: but still we must prepare for the next rainy season, 
in case we do want it. That Captain Osborn, if he 
lives, will send to look for us, I have no doubt; nay, I 
believe that Mackintosh will do the same ; but still you 
must not forget that they all may have perished, although 
we have been so mercifully preserved. A small boat has 
a poor chance when it has to run many hundred miles in 
the open sea ; and if they should have perished, we may 
remain here for years before we are discovered. We 

must put our trust in God, sir." 

" We must. Ready ; and if it is His will, we must not 
murmur. I have schooled myself as much as possible ; 
but thoughts will come, in spite of my endeavours to 
restrain them." 

" Of course they will, sir; that's natmral: however, 
sir, you must hope for the best; fretting is no good, and 
it is sinful.” 

" I feel it is. Ready ; and when I see how patient, and 
even happy, my wife is under such privations, I am angry 
with myself." 

“ A woman, sir, bears adversity better than a man. 
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A woman is all love, and if she has but her husband and 
children with her, and in ^ood licalth, she will make 
herself happy almost anywliere : but men are different ; 
they cannot bear being shut out of the world as you are 
now; although perhai^s they would be happier for not 
being mixed up with it, if they could only think 
so." 

“ It is our ambition which makes us unhappy, Ready," 
replied Mr. Seagrave ; " but let us say no more about it: 
God must dispose of me as He thinks fit. The sun has 
set ; let us go home : come. William." 

After supper, Rcatly, being requested by William, 
continued his narrative : 

" I left off. if 1 recollect right, Master William, just as 
the Hottentot, with the cattle under his care, had fright¬ 
ened away the baboons who were tormenting us. Well, 
sir, we came out of the cave and sat down under the 
rock, so that the Hottentot could not see us, and we had 
a sort of council of war. Ronier was for going back and 
giving ourselves up again ; for he said it was ridiculous 
to be wandering about without any arms to defend our¬ 
selves against wild beasts, and that we might fall in 
with something worse than the baboons very soon ; and 
he was right. It would have been the wisest thing which 
we could have done ; but Hastings said, that if we went 
back, we should be laughed at ; and the idea of being 
laughed at made us all agree that we would not. lou 
see. Master William, tlie fear of being laughed at is the. 
occasion of not only boys, but even men, doiiig very 
foolish things. We iiad done wrong, and we would not 
do right because we were afraid of ridicule ; in fact, we 
were determined to risk our lives and run into any danger 
and hardship, because we could not bear to be laughed 
at for our folly, as we deserved to be. Bear this in mind. 
Master William, and never let the fear of ridicule induce 
you to do what is wrong ; or if you have done wTong, 
prevent you from returning to what is your duty." 

" Many thanks for your advice. Ready ; I hope William 
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\vill not forget it/* said Ur. Seagraye; more people are 
laughed into en'or than persuaded into it. 

“Well, sir, such was our reason for not giving up 
our mad scheme ; and having so decided, the next point 
of consultation between us was, how we were to procure 
arms and ammunition, which we could not do without. 
As we were talking this over, I peeped from behind the 
rock, to see where the Hottentot might be ; I perceived 
that he had laid himself down, and wrapped himself up 
in his kross, a mantle of sheep-skins which they always 
wear. Now we had observed that he carried his musket 
in his hand, when we first saw him, as the Hottentots 
always go out armed, and I pointed out to Hastings and 
Romer, that if he was asleep, we might get possession of 
his musket without his perceiving it. This was a good 
idea, and Hastings said he would crawl to him on his 
hands and knees, while we remained behind the rocl^ 
He did so very cautiously, and found the man’s head 
covered up in his kross and fast asleep; so there was no 
fear, for the Hottentots are very hard to wake at any 
time; that we knew well. Hastings first took the 
musket and carried it away, out of the reach of the Hot¬ 
tentot, and then he returned to him, cut the leather 
thong which slung his powder-horn and ammunition, 
and retreated with all of them without disturbing the 
man from his sleep. We were quite overjoyed at this 
piece of good luck, and determined to walk very cau¬ 
tiously some distance from where the Hottentot lay, 
that in case he awoke, he should not see us, I^eping 
our eyes about in every direction, lest we should meet 
with anybody else, we proceeded nearly a mile towards 
Table Bay, when we fell in with a stream of water. This 
was another happy discovery, for we were very thirsty , 
so we concealed ourselves near to the stream after we 
had quenched our thirst, and made a dinner off the pro¬ 
visions we had brought with us." 

“But, Ready, did you not do wrong to steal tne 

Hottentot’s musket ? ” 
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'' No, !\Iaster William ; in that instance it could not be 
considered as a theft We were in an enemy’s country, 
trying to escape ; we were therefore just as much at war 
with the country as we were when they took us prisoners, 
and we no more stole the musket than they could be 
said to have stolen our ship. Am I not right, Mr. Sea- 
grave ? ” 

" I tiiink so : when two nations are at war. the prop¬ 
erty of either, when taken, is confiscated. In your posi¬ 
tion, yon were justified in appropriating an\- property you 
might get hold of. which would further your attempts to 
escape ; althougli I should not think you would have been 
morally justilied if vou had murdered and robbed, or 
even robbed wantonly.” 

“ Exactlv so ; but. in attempting our escape, had it 
been neccssar\- to have either surrendered ourselves as 
prisoners again, or have taken the life of those who would 
have made us captives, wc should have been justified in 
killing the parties.” 

” I believe you are justified in what may seem extreme 
acts for the recovery of your liberty after you have been 
made prisoners. It has always been so considered.” 

” Well, sir, to go on ; we waited till dusk, and then we 
continued our march towards False Bay as fast as we 
could. We knew that there were farmers down in the 
vallev, or rather the side of the hills, and we hoped to 
obtain, by some means or other, two muskets. It was 
near twelve o’clock at night, with a bright moon, when 
wc had a sight of the water in False Bay. and soon after¬ 
wards wc heard the baying of a large dog, and not far 
from us we distinguished two or three farmhouses, with 
their cattle-folds and orchards. Wo then looked for a 
hiding-place, where we might remain till the morning; 
wc found one between some large pieces of rock. We 
agreed that one should watch while the other two slept: 
this Hastings undertook to do, as he was not inclined to 
sleep. At daylight he woke Romer and me, and we 
made our breakfast. From the place we were concealed 
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in, we had a bird's-eye view of the farmhouse, and of 
what was going on. 

“ The farmhouse and buildings just below us were 
much smaller than the other two, which were more dis¬ 
tant. We watched the people as they went about. _ In 
about an hour the Hottentots came out, and we perceived 
that they were yoking the oxen to the waggon ; they 
yoked twelve pair, and then the Hottentot driver got in 
and drove off towards Cape Town, accompanied by a 
Hottentot lad and the big dog. Soon after that, another 
Hottentot drove the cows up the valley to feed ; and 
then a Dutchwoman came out of the house with two 
children, and fed the poultry. 

" We watched for another hour, and then the farmer 
himself made his appearance, with a pipe in his mouth, 
and sat down on a bench. When his pipe was out, he 
called to the house, and a Hottentot woman came to him 
with more tobacco and a light. During the whole of the 
day, w'e did not see any other people about the house, so 
we concluded that there were no more than the farmer, 
his wife, the Hottentot woman, and tw'o children. About 
two hours after noon the farmer went to the stable and 
led out his horse, mounted, and rode aw'ay ; we saw him 
speak to the Hottentot woman when he rode off, ancl she 
soon after went down the valley with a basket on her 
head, and a long knife in her hand. Then Hastings said 
it was time that we moved, for there was but one woman 
in the house, and we could easily overpower her, and get 
what we wanted ; still there was a great risk, as she 
might give the alarm, and we should have to escape in 
the daytime, and might be seen and taken prisoners 
again. However, as it was our only chance, we resolved 
to go down to tlie farmhouse very cautiously, and be all 
ready to seize any opportunity. We crept down the hill 
and gained the fence, which was at the back of the farm¬ 
house, without being discovered ; we remained there for 
about a quarter of an hour, when, to our great joy, we 
observed the farmer's wife go out of the house, leading 
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a child in each hand ; apparently she was going to visit 
one of her neighbours, for she went in the direction of 
one of the other farms. As soon as she was a hundred 
yards off, Hastings crept softly through the fence, and 
entered tlie farmhouse by the back door ; he came out 
again, and made a sign for us to come in. We found him 
already in possession of a rifle and a musket, which had 
been hanging over the lireplace, and we soon handed 
down the powder-horns aiid ammunition pouches, which 
were hung up at a different part of the room away from 
the fireplace. 

" Having gained these, Hastings set me to watch at 
the front door, lest anybody should return, while Romer 
and he looked out for something else in the way of pro¬ 
visions. We got possession of three hams, and a large 
loaf of bread as big as a small washing-tub. With these 
articles we made our way safe back to our retreat. We 
then looked round, and could sec nobody in any direc¬ 
tion, so wc presumed that we were not discovered. As 
there was a sort of ravine full of rocks dividing the hill, 
which we were obliged to ])ass before we could get into 
the valley, unless wc went down close to the farmhouse, 
wc agreed that it would be better at once to cross it 
during the daytime, so that wc should get that difficulty 
over, and, at the same time, be farther from the farm¬ 
house. Wc did so ; and found a verv secure hiding- 
place, where we lay down, waiting for the sun to set 
before we started on our journey into the interior. We 
had not been there an hour, before we heard the shrill ciy 
of our friends the baboons, on the hill which we had left ; 
and, after that, we ]>crccived them going down towiuds 
the farmhouse, and very busy taking the fruit out of the 
orchard, throwing it from one to the other as fast as they 
could : for, you see, those cunning animals had fountl 
out that the coast was clear, and did not lose so good an 
opportunity. They were still b\isy with their work when 
the Hottentot came in sight with the cows ; and when 
he approached the farmliouse, they all gave a loud 
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scream, and scampered off as fast as they could. Then 
the Dutchwoman was seen coming back, and when she 
had gone into the house, and spoken to the Hottentot, 
we heard her crying, as she came out again by the back 
door. About an hour before dusk, the Dutch farmer 
came home on horseback, and, in a few minutes, we kne\v, 
by the shrieking and screams, that he was beating his 
wife ; for you see, sir (that is, we suppose it was so), by 
her leaving the house, the baboons had ventured to rob 
the orchard ; and I have no doubt it was taken for 
granted that they had carried off the different articles 
missing in the house ; lor they will take anything ; so 
if it was unfortunate for the poor woman, it was lucky 
for us, as it removed the suspicion of our being there, and 
occasioned no search after us ; so we quite forgave the 
baboons all the annoyance they had given us in the 
morning, in consequence of the good turn they had done 
us in the evening. I think I had better leave off now, 
Master William, as it is getting late.'* 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Fish-pond—Whoc lin” St<>n(‘s—Allip.itor—I'iys—Dogs—Ready’s 

Narralivo. 


liiE fish-pond was commenced the next morning. 
Ready, Mr. Scagrav( , and William went down together 
to the heacli, anXl. after mvich examination, chose a spot 
about one hnndretl yards from the turtle-pond, as most 
oligibh' for the jjurpose ; the water being shallow, so 
that at the i)art fartliest frt)m the shore there would not 
be more than tliree feet. 

" Now, sir.” said Iveady, ” this is a very simple job ; 
all we have to do i". to collect small rocks and stones, 
])il(‘ them U]) wall-faMiion inside, anil with a slope out¬ 
side, so as to break the force of the waves when the 
water is a little rotigli: of course, the water will find 
its way through the stones, and will be constantly 
changed. It's very true that we can at most times catch 
fisli wiien we want them, but it is not always that we 
can s])are tlie time ; so it's just as well to have always 
a certain quantity at hand, to take out at a moment's 
warning ; and we can, of course, catch them and put 
them in here when we have nothing else to do. Juno 
will b(‘ able to come down and take them out with the 
spear wlien we are away and she wants something for 
dinner. There’s nothing like having a ready supply of 
provisions at all times.” 

But there are few stones about here, Ready ; we 
shall have to fetch them a long way,” siiid William. 

” Well, then, Mmstor William, let us g^-^t the wheels 
down heri', anil then we can carry a quantity at a time. 
But how sliall we carry them. Ready ? ' 

We will sling a tub on the axle ; 1 wall go up and 
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get that ready and bring it down ; in the meantime, you 
and Mr. Seagrave can collect all the stones which are 
near at hand.” 

Ready soon returned with the wheels, and the tub 
slung with rope on the axle, and by that means they 
found that they could collect the stones very fast ; j\Ir. 
Seagrave and William bringing them, and Read^'- in the 
water, building up the wall. 

“ We have quite forgot another job which we must 
put in hand, sir,” observed Ready ; ” but the fish-pond 
reminds me of it.” 

” What is that. Ready ? ” 

” A bathing-place for the children, and indeed for us 
all; we shall want it when the hot weather comes on, 
but we will put it off till then. I can tell yovi, sir, that 
although I don't mind building this wall in the shallow 
water, I shall be very careful when the water is up to 
my knees, lor you don't know how bold the sharks are 
in these latitudes. When I was at St. Helena, not very 
long ago, we had a melancholy proof of it.” 

” Tell us the stoiy. Ready.” 

” Why, sir, I could not have believed it possible. I 
did know an instance, sonyething of the kind, when I 
was in the East Indies ; but that was not a but 

an a ^gator . A Dutchman, at Trincomalee, was stand¬ 
ing on the' beach, fishing in the harbour ; an alligator 
swam right up to him, till his snout was within two feet 
of him ; but the Dutchman, being on shore, did not care 
for him, when all of a sudden, the alligator turned short 
round in the water, and in so doing, with his tail he 
tripped up the Dutchman and tlirew him into the water, 
and then laid hold of him, and dived down.” 

“ Well, but a shark could not do that, could he ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Two soldiers were standing on the rocks 
at St. Helena; the rocks were out of the water, but the 
swell just broke over them. Two sharks swam up to 
them in the same way as the alligator did, and one of 
them, with a blgw of his tail, turning round the same 
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way, tripped one of them off into the water, which was 
very deep. His comrade was very much frightened, and 
ran to the barracks to tell the story. About a week 
afterwards, a schooner was in Sandy Bay, on the other 
side of the island, and the people, seeing a ver\’ large 
shark under the stern, put out a hook with a piece of 
pork, and caught him ; they opened him. and found in¬ 
side of him, to their horror, the whole of the body of the 
soldier, except the legs below the knees : the monster 
had swallowed him whole, with the exception of his legs, 
which had been nipped off when it closed its jaws, I 
saw the maw and the backbone of the animal at the 
barracks, and it certainly was the largest brute OJ the 
kind that I ever witnessed in my life.” 

” I really had no idea that they were so lx>ld. Ready.’* 

” It is a fact, I assure yon, sir ; and therefore we can¬ 
not be too careful how we go into the water : you saw 
how soon the poor pig was despatched.” 

" I wonder how the pigs get on, Ready." said William. 

” I daresay they have littered by this time, sir ; they 
have no want of food.” 

” But can they eat the cocoanuts ? ” 

” Not the old ones, but they can the young ones, 
which are constantly droj-^jung from the trees, and then 
there’s plenty of roots for them. If we stay long here 
we shall soon have good s])ort hunting them ; but \ve 
must be very careful. Master William ; for although they 
were tame pigs when we brought them on shore, tliey 
will be wild and very sa\'ago in a verj* short time. A 
wild boar is a formidable animal.” 

"So I believe.' said Mr. Scagrave: “how must we 
hunt them ? ” 

“ Why. sir, witli the dogs, and then shoot them. I 
am glad that Vixen is to i:»up soon ; we shall want more 
dogs.” 

I am afraid that we shall have more mouths than 
wc can find food for.” 

“ Ne\ er fear that, sir, as long as we have the sea to 
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fish in. Dogs live very well upon fish, even if it is raw : 
in the northern climes they get little else." 

" We shall have some lambs soon. Ready, shall wc 

not ? ” 

“ Yes. sir, I expect very soon. I wish we had more 
food for the animals *. they are put rather hard to it just 
now ; but next year, if we find more food on the island, 
we must keep the grass near home, to make hay and 
stack it for the winter-time—or the rainy season rather, 
for there is no winter in these latitudes. I m pretty sure 
we shall find some clear land on the south of the island, 
for the cocoanut grove does not extend so close to the 
water on that side as it does on the north." ^ 

" I do so long to go on our exploring party.* said 

William. , - 

" We must wait a little, sir," replied Ready : but I 
don’t know whether you will go: we must^not all three 
go at once, and leave Mrs. Seagrave alone. 

" No," replied Mr. Seagrave, " that^would not be fair , 
either you or I must remain, William.*’ 

William made no reply, but it was evident that he was 
annoyed at the idea of not being of the party. Thev 
worked very hard that day, and the walls rose fast out 01 
the water. At sunset they broke off and returned to the 

house. , , 

After supper, Ready continued his narrative. We 
remained concealed until it was dark, and then Hastings 
and Romer, each with a musket on his shoulder and a 
ham at his back, and I, being the smallest, with a rifle 
and the great loaf of bread, which was slung to me by a 
string passing through a hole bored through the middle, 
set off on our journey. Our intention was to travel north, 
as we knew that was the road leading from the colony ; 
bur Hastings had decided that we should first go to the 
eastward, so as to make what we sailors call a circum¬ 
bendibus, which would keep us out of the general track. 
We passed through the deep sands of Raise Bay, and 
after that gradually ascended, getting among brushwood 
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and young trees ; but we saw no signs of cultivation, nor 
did we pass one house after we had left False Bay astern 
'f us. About twelve o’clock we were very much fatigued, 
nd longed for a drink of water, but we did not find any. 
although the moon shone as bright as day. We dis¬ 
tinctly heard, however, what we did not much like, the 
howling and tries of the wild beasts, which increased as 
we went on : still we did not see any, and that was our 
comfort. At last we were so tired that we all sat down 
on the ledge of a rock. We dared not go to sleep, so we 
remained there till davlight, listening to the howling of 
the animals. W’e none ol us sjioke. and I presume that 
Hastings’ and Rouum ’s thoughts were the same as my 
own. wbidi were, that 1 would have given a great deal 
to find mys'-'li saU* and sound again within the prison 
walls. HowcN'er. da\light came at last; the wild beasts 
did not prowl an)’ more ; we walked on till we found a 
stream ol water, where we sat down and took our break¬ 
fast, after which our courage revived, and we talked and 
laughed as wo walkeii on. just as we had done before. We 
now began to ascend the mountains, which Hastings said 
must be the Swart/ or Black Mountains that the soldiers 
had talked to us about—they might be, for all I knew, 
but tlu’v were very ilesolate ; and when night came on, 
we colle( ted l)nishwood, and cut down branches with 
our large knives, that wo might make a fire, not only to 
warm ourselves, but to scare away the wild beasts, whose 
howling had already commenced. W’c saw two or three 
during the daytime sunning themselves on the flat rocks 
—one was a panther ; we had loaded our guns: as wc 
passed it siiowed its white teeth, but did not move; the 
others were too lar oil lor us to distinguish what they 
were. We lighted our tire and ate our siipj^cr ; the loaf 
was half gone, and the hams had been well cut into— 
we knew, therelore, that very soon we should have to 
(rust to our guns ft>r ]>rocuring food. As soon as we 
had tinished our meal, we lay down by the fire, witli our 
muskets loaded close to us, and our ammunition placed 
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out of danger. We were so tired that we were soon fast 
asleep. It had been agreed that Romer should keep the 
first watch, and Hastings the middle, and I the morning , 
but Romer fell asleep, and the consequence was that the 
fire was not kept up. It was about midnight that I was 
awakened bv something breathing hard in my face, and 
just as I could recall my senses and open my eyes, I found 
myself lifted up by my waistband, and the teeth of 
some animal pinching my flesh. I tried to catch at my 
musket, but I put out my %\Tong hand, and laid hold 
of a still lighted brand out of the fire, winch I darted 
into the animal’s face : it let me drop directly, and ran 
away.” 

what a providential escape ! ” said Mrs. Seagrave. 

Yes, it was, ma’am : the animal was a hyena. For¬ 
tunately they are a very cowardly sort of beast ; still, 
had it not been for the lighted stick, it would have carried 
me off, for I was very small then ; and it lifted me up as 
if I was a feather in its mouth. The shout I gave woke 
Hastings, who seized his musket and fired. I was very 
much frightened, as you may suppose. As for Romei, 
he never woke till we pushed him hard, he was so com¬ 
pletely knocked up. This affair, of course, made us rnore 
cautious, and afterwards we lighted two fires, and slept 
between them, one always remaining on the watch. 
For a week we travelled on, and as soon as we weie over 
the moiintains, we turned our heads to the northwarch 
We now were away from rocks and brushwood and entered 
a large plain. Our provisions were all gone, and we were 
one day without any ; but we killed an antelope called a 
spring-bock, which gave us provisions for three or four 
days : there was no want of game after we had descended 
into the plain. I forgot to mention, however, a narrow 
escape we had, just before we had left an extensive forest 
on the side of the moimtain. We had walked till past 
noon, and were very much tired ; we decided upon taking 
our dinner under a large tree, and we threw ourselves 
down in the shade. Hastings was lying on his back, witn 
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his eyes looking upwards, when he perceived on a lower 
branch of the tree a panther, which lay along it, his green 
eyes fixed upon \js, and ready to spring : he seized his 
musket and fired it witliout taking aim, for there was no 
time ; hut the ball entered the stomach of the animal, and 
as it ap])eared, divided its backbone. Down came the 
beast, within tliree or four feet of where we lay, with a 
lotid roar, and immediately crouched to spring upon 
Romer ; but it could not for the backbone being broken, 
it liad not any power in its hinder quartei*s, so it raised 
up its fore-quarters, and then dropju'd down again. I 
never saw sucli rage and fury in an animal in my life. At 
first we were too much frightened to fire ; but, pcrcci\nng 
that tlie boast could not spring, Hastings snatched the 
musket from Romer, aiul shot it through the head.” 

” That was, indeed, another wonderful escape,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Seagrave. 

" It was, ma’am ; but do you know, we cared less for 
clanger every lime wc ran into it. We were now obliged 
to Imnt for our livelihotid, and wc became bolder than 
c\er. Our clothes wore all in rags ; but we had plenty 
of powder and amnumitiem ; there were hundreds and 
hundreds of antelopes and gnus in the plain—indeed, 
sometimes it was inq-Kissiblc to count them. We didn’t 
want for provisions, I assure you ; hut this plentiful supply 
of game was the cause of our being in greater danger, for 
now, for the first time, we heard the roar of the Honsevery 
night. Of all the noises I ever heard, it is certainly the 
one which, to my mind, is the most terrible. We made 
large fires to keep them off, but I assure you they often 
made us tremble when they came near to us.” 

” Did you ever meet with one in the daytime? ” said 
William. 

” Yes, sir ; wc often saw them, but they never attacked 
us. and we were too much afraid to five at them. Once 
we met one face to face. Wc had killed an antelope 
called a hat tcbccst, aitd with our muskets on our shoulders, 
were running to secure it, having nwked where it fsU 
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in the high grass. Just as we came up to the spot of 
grass, we heard a roar, and found ourselves not ten yards 
from a lion, who was lying on the top of the beast we had 
killed, his eyes flashing Are at us, and half raising himself, 
as if ready tor a spring. We all took to our heels as fast 
as we could, I never looked back till I was out of breath ; 
but the lion was content with our running away, and did 
not take the trouble to follow us. We went to sleep 
that night without our supper. Well, sir, we had been 
travelling, we really hardly knew where, but certainly in 
a northerly direction, for three weeks, and were quite worn 
out: we now all agreed that we had done a very foolish 
thing, and would gladly have gone back again. We 
walked along the whole day without speaking to one 
another, except when it was necessary to hunt for pro¬ 
visions : for my part. I declare that I was willing to lie 
down and die, if I could have so done, and I became quite 
indifferent to the roaring of the lions, and felt as if I should 
be glad if one would have made a meal of me, when one 
morning we fell in with a party of natives. We could not 
speak to them, l^ut they appeared very peaceable and 
well-disposed. They were of the Karroo tribe, as they 
told us by pointing to themselves, and saying, ‘ Karroos ; 
and then they pointed to us and said, * Dutch.* We shot 
game and gave it to them, which pleased them very much, 
and they remained with us for five or six days. We tried 
by signs to inquire of them, if there were any Dutch 
settlements about there ; and they understood us,^ and 
said that there were, in a direction which they pointed 
out to us, to the north-east. We offered them a present 
if they would show us the way ; for we had made up our 
minds that we would give ourselves up to the Dutch, and 
go back to prison. Two of the men agreed to go with us ; 
the rest of the tribe, with the women and children, went 
southward. The next day we arrived at a Dutch settle¬ 
ment of three or four farmhouses, called Graef Reynets; 
but I must leave off now, for it is past bedtime.** 



CHAPTER XXXVni 


Willinin t ikm ill—Kcncly b?<f(U 
Danger—Recovering—Ready’s 


him—V.'illiam in a fever—Out of 
I’rudenee—Ready’s Narrative. 


Tiin: constructicn of the fish-]Mdid proceeded rapidly, 
and on the tliird day it was nearly complete. As soon 
as all the walls weie rmished. Ready threw out sand and 
sliincde, so as to make the ])art next to the beach nearly 
as deep as the other; so that there iniyht be sufficient 
water to jnevent the trulls and man-td-war birds from 
dartin.u down and striking the fi-h. While Ready was 
thus eini)loy< d, Mr. St'ayiave and William collected more 
rocks, so as to divide the jHnid into lour parts, at the 
same time allowing a communication between each part. 
These inside walls, as well as the outside, were made of 
suflk ient width to walk ujion; by which means they would 
have all the fish within reach of the spear, in case they 
wislied to take them out. The rlay after the pond was 
completed, tlic weather changed, hut the storms were 
not so violent as at the cmnmencemcnt of the rainy 
season. The rain poured down with great force, but it 
was not accompanied with such tcmfic thunder and 
lightning, nor were the storms of so long continuance, 
generally clearing up alter a few hours. In the intervals 
of fine weather tlicy caught a groat many fish, which they 
put into the pond, so that it was well stocked. But a 
circumstance occurred, which was the occasion of great 
alarm to them all ; whit h was, that one evening WiUiani 
was taken with a shivei ing. and comjdained very much 
of a pain in his head. Ready had promised to continue 
his narrative on that evening, but \Villiam was too ill to 
sit ujx He was put into heel, and the next morning he 
was in a violent fever. !Mr. Scagrave was much alarmed, 
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as the symptoms were worse every hour ; and Ready, 
who had sat up wdth him during the night, called Mr. 
Scagrave out of the house, and said, * This is a bad case, 
sir : Master William was working yesterday with his hat 
off, and I fear that he has been struck by the sun. It's 
a pity but we had someone who could take some blood 

from him.” 

“ I have a lancet,” said l\Ir. Scagrave ; “ but I really 

have never bled anybody in my life.” 

" Nor have I, sir ; but if you have a lancet, I think it 
is our duty to try. If you think that you cannot, I 
will do my best ; it is a very simple operation.” 

“ Well, Ready, one of us must do it, I believe.” 

” Perhaps my hand will be most steady in this instance, 
sir ” observed Ready ; ” I'm fearful of the fever going 


to his brain.” 

” I would prefer your attempting it, Ready, I must 
say,” replied Mr. Seagi'ave ; “my hand would not be 
steady, I tremble so for my dear child.” 

They went into the house again. Mr.^ Seagrave found 
his lancet, and Ready bound up William s arm. As soon 
as the vein was swelled, he held it firm under the ball of 
his thumb, and was successful in the first attempt. By 
the advice of Ready, a great deal of blood was taken from 
the sufferer, who appeared to be much relieved by the 
operation. His arm was then bandaged, and ha\nng 
drunk a little water, which he asked for, he again was laid 
upon his pillow. The next day the fever was as violent 
as ever. William was bled again, and his mother watched 
over him with anxiety and in tears. The poor boy was 
for many days in great danger ; and the cheerful house 
was now one of gloom and silence. How fervent were 
now the morning and evening prayers ; how often during 
the day did his parents offer up a petition to Heaven for 
their dear boy’s recovery. The weather becar^ nner 
every day, and it was almost impossible to keep Tommy 
quiet ; Juno went out with him and Albert every 
ing, and kept them with her while she cooked ; lor- 

caJic: 
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tunately, Vixen had pupped, and, when Juno could no 
longer amuse them, she brought them two of the puppies 
to play with. As for the quiet, meek little Caroline, she 
would remain during the whole day holding her mother’s 
hand, and watc'hing her brotiicr, or working with her 

needle by the side of his bed. 

Ready, who could not be idle, had taken the hammer 
and cold chisel to make the salt-pan. at which he worked 
during those portions of the day in which his services were 
not retjuired indoors ; and as he sat chipping away the 
rock, his thoughts were ever upon William, lor he dearly 
loved the boy for his amiable disposition and his clever¬ 
ness ; and many a lime during the day would he stop his 
work,and the tears would run down his cheeks as he ottered 
up his j'jetitirm t'> the Alniiijity, that the boy might be 
S])ared to his atllicted ])areuls. And those prayers were 
heard, for. on the ninth day, W illiam was pronounced by 
Ready and Mr. Seagrave to have much less fever, and 
shortly aft('rwards it left him altogether ; but he was so 
weak that he could not raise himself in his bed for two 
or three days ; and it was not till more than a fortnight 
after the fever had left him that he cotild go out ot the 
house. The joy that was expressed by them all when the 
change took jilace ma\' be imagined : nor were the thanks¬ 
givings less fervent than had been the prayers. During 
his convalescence, as there w<is nothing else to do, ^Ir. Sea- 
grave and Ready, who now went gladly to their \vork, 
determined, as the salt-j>aa was finished, that they would 
make a hat hing-t‘laco. Juno came to their assistance, and 
was very useful iu assisting to drag the wheels which 
brought the rocks and stones ; and Tommy was also 
brought down that he might be out of the way, while Mrs. 
Seagiave and Caroline watched the invalid. By the time 
that William was able to go out of the house, the bathing- 
place was finished, and there was no longer any fear of 
the sharks. William came down to the beach with his 
mother, and looked at the work which had been done ; he 
was much pleased with it. and said, ** Now, Ready, we 
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have finished everything at home for the present; all we 
have to do is to explore the island, and to go to the cove 
and examine our collection from the WTeck. 

“ Very true, Master William ; and the weather has 
been so fine, that I think we may venture upon one or the 
other in a few days more ; but not till you are stronger, 
for you must not be left alone with your mamma until 
you are quite well/' 

“ Be left, Ready ; why. I was to go with you. 

“ No, Master WiUiam, that cannot be now. Suppose we 
were to have a storm, and you were to get wet, and have to 
sleep in your wet clothes you might be taken with the fever 
again, and that when you were a long way from home : 
we must be prudent for a time. Sit down on the rock 
and enjoy that nice breeze, it will do you good ; but you 

must not stay too long." ^ ^ j 

“ I shall soon be strong again, Ready; thank God 


for His goodness." 

" I have no doubt of it, Master William ; and we have 
good reason to thank God, for we could ill spare you. I 
am going to take a turtle out of the pond, for we must 

feed you well, and make you strong.” 

" It’s a long while since you have gone on with your 
story, Ready/^ said Williain, after they had taken their 
supper ] I wish you would do so now, as I am sure I shall 

not be tired.” , 

" With pleasure, Master William,” replied Ready; 

'* but can you remember where I left off, for my memory 

is none of the best ? ” . • j j. 

" Oh yes; if you recollect, you had just arrived at a 

Dutch farmer’s house, in company with the savages, at 

a place called Graef Reynets, I think. 

“ Very true, sir. Well, then, the Dutch farmer came 
out when he saw us coming, and asked us who we were. 
We told him that we were English prisoners, and that we 
wished to give ourselves up to the authorities. He t^oc 
away our arms and ammunition, and said that he w^ tne 
authority in that part, which was true enough ; and tnen 
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he said. “ You’il not run away without arms and ammuni' 
tion. that's certain. As for sendint; you to the Cape, that 
I niav not be able to do for months ; so if you wish to be 
fed well, you must work well while you arc here.’ We 
replied that we should be very pdad to make ourselves 
useful, and then he sent us some dinner bv a Hottentot 
gil l, and showeil us a small room for us l-> slee ■) in. But 
we soon foiindout that we liad to deal with an il -tempered 
iuutal fellow, and that he gave us plenty of hard work, 
but by no means jdeiitv of food, lie wouKl not trust us 
with gun.-, so ilu' i lotteiitots went (uit witii the cattle, but 
he ga\e us |>lentv of work to d(^ about the house ; and at 
last he treate<! us ver\' cruelK’. When he was short of 
j^rovi^iems for the I lottenl<''ls and i>ther slaves, of whom 
he had a good manv. he would go out with the other 
farmers who lived near him. and ^hoot (tuaggas for them 
to eat. Nobodv but a Hottentot could live upon such 
Hesh.” 

" W’hat is a (piagga ? " 

“ A wild ass, jiartiy covered with stripes, but not so 
much as the zebra ; .1 prett\' animal to look at. but the 
ilesli is very bail. Well. sir. he at last would give us 
nothing to cat but (pi.iggas, the same as the Hottentots, 
while he and bis famiU' for be had a wife and hvcchildren 
—lived upon mutton and the lle>h of the antelope, which 
is very excellent e<iting. W’e a>ki'd him to allow us a gun 
to procure better food, aiul be kicked Komcr so unmerci¬ 
fully that he could not work for two ilays afterwards. 
As for the poor Holtentot> and slaves, they were flogged 
every da\- with a whip made of the hide of a rhinoceros, a 
terrible thing, which cut into the llesli at every blow. 
Our lives became quite a burden to us ; wo were employed 
all day on the farm, one wav or another, and everyday 
he was more brutal towards us. :\[ last we agreed that we^ 
would stand it no longer, ami one evening llastings told 
him so. This put him into a great rage, and lie called two 
of the slaves, ami onlered them to tie him to the waggon- 
wheel, swearing that he would cut every bit of skin off Uis 
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body, and he went into his house to get his whip. The 
slaves had hold of Hastings, and were tying hini up, for 
they dared not disobey their master, when he said to us, 

‘ If I am flogged this way, it will be all over with us. Nows 

your time ; run back behind the house, and when he 
comesout withthewhip,do you go in and seize the muskets 
which are always ready loaded. Hold him at bay till i 
get clear, and then we will get away somehow or another. 
You mast do it, for I am sure he will flog me till I am 
dead, and he will shoot you as runaway prisoners, as he 
did his two Hottentots the other day.’ As Romer and 1 
thought this very probable, we did as Hastings told us ; 
and when the Dutchman had gone towards him where he 
was tied up, about fifty yards from the house, we went in. 
The farmer’s wife was in bed, having just given birth to 
another child, and the children we cared not for. We 
seized two muskets and a large knife, and came out just 
as the Dutchman had struck the first blow with the 
rhinoceros whip, which was so severe that it took away 
poor Hastings’ breath. We went up ; he turned round 
and saw us : we levelled our muskets at him, and he 
stopped. * Another blow, and we’ll shoot you, cried 
Romer. ‘ Yes,’ cried I; ‘ we are only boys, but you ve 
Englishmen to deal with.’ When we came up, Romer kept 
his piece levelled at the Dutchman, while I passed him, and 
with the knife cut the thongs which bound Hastings, ine 
Dutchman turned pale and did not speak, he was so 
frightened, and the slaves ran away. As soon as Hastings 
was free, he seized a large wooden mallet, used for driving 
in stakes, and struck the Dutchman down to the earth, 
crying out, ‘ That, for flogging an Englishman, you rascal. 
While the man lay senseless or dead—I didn t kj^^w which 
at the time—^we tied him to the waggon wheels, ^d 
returning to the house, seized some ammunition and otne 
articles which might be useful. We then 'v^t ^ ^ e 
stables, and took the three best horses which the Dutchman 
had, put some corn in a sack for each of them, some 
cord for halters, mounted, and rode away as last as we 
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could. As we knew that we should be pursued, we first 
galloped away as if wc were going eastward, to the Cape ; 
and then, as soon as we were on ground which would 
not show the tracks of our horses’ hoofs, we turned round 
tothc northward.in the direction of the Bushman country. 

It was dark soon after we liad altered our course; but we 
travelled all night, and although wc heard the roaring of 
the lions at a distance, wc met with no accident. At 
daylight wc rested our horses, and gave them some corn, 
and then sat down to eat some of the provisions we had 
brought with us.” 

” How long were you with the farmer at Gracf Rcv' 
nets ? ” 

” Nearly eight months, sir ; and during that time we 
could not only s real; Dutch, but wc could make ourselves 
understood by t ic Hottentots and other natives ; besides 
which, wc had a good knowledge of the country, and knew 
what to do when we travelled. While we were eating, 
wc held a consultation how we should proceed. Wc were 
aware that the Dutchmen would shoot us if they came up 
with us, and that they would come out in strong force 
against us ; and we were afraid that wc had killed the 
man, and if so. they wouUl hang us as soon as wo got to the 
Cape; so wc weic at a gioat loss to know how to act. At 
last wc decided that we should cross the country of the 
Bushmen, and get to the seaside, to the northward of 
the Cape. Having done talking, wc took the saddles off 
our horses, and tethered them where there was good grass; 
for you see, sir. if we had not made them fast, they would 
have galloped back to the farm. Wc detcrniineci that it 
would be belter to travel at night, as there would be less 
lear of the wild beasts, or of being seen ; so we went fast 
asleep for many hours. Towards the evening, we found 
water for the horses, and then wc fed them again, and 
proceeded on our journey. I won’t tell what passed 
ever^' day for a fortnight, by which time we had pretty 
well killed our horses, and we were compelled to stop 
among a tribe of Gorraguas, I think they called them, a 
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v?rv mild, inoffensive people, who supplied us vdth milh, 
and treated us very kindly. We had some adventures 
nevertheless. One day, as we were passing by a 
sma.ll trees, a rhinoceros charged upon my horse, which 
ver\' narrowly escaped by wheeling short round and 
getting behind him ; the beast then made off without 
meddling with us any more. Every day we used to shoot 
some animal or other for provision : sometimes it was a 
gnu, a very curious creature, something between an 
antelope and a bull ; at other times it was one of the 

antelope kind—there were plenty of them. 

“ Well, we stayed for three weeks with these people, 
and gave our horses time to refresh themselves ; and 
then we set off again, keeping more towards the coa^ as 
we went southward, for the Gorraguas told us that there 
was a fierce native tribe, called Kaffers, to Uie noidh- 
ward, who would certainly kill us if we went there. Ihe 
fact is, we did not know what to do. We had left the 
Cape without any exact idea where we should go to, like 
foolish boys as we were, and we became more entangled 
with difficulties every day. At last we decided that it 
would be better to find our way back to the Cape and 
deliver ourselves up as prisoners, for we were tired out 
with fatigue and constant danger. All that we were 
afraid of was, that we had killed the Dutch farmer at 
Graef Reynets, who had treated us so bruttdly , but 
Hastings said he did not care ; that was his business, and 
he would take his chance *, so when we bade adieu to the 
Gorraguas, who were quite satisfied with our presenting 
them with all the buttons we could spare, we turned our 
horses* heads to the south-east, so to make the sea and 

go to the southward at the same time. 

I have now to mention a most melancholy event 
which occurred. Two days after we had recommenced 
our travels, in passing through some high gr^s, we 
stumbled on a lion, which was devouring a ^u. 

Who happened to be some ten yards foremost of the thre^ 
was so alarmed that he fired at the animal* which we had 
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agreed never to do, as it was folly to enrage so powerful a 
beast, when our party was so small. The lion was slightly 
wounded ; he gave a roar that might have been heard 
for a mile, sprang upon Romcr, and with one blow ot his 
)aw knocked him off the saddle into the bushes. Our 
worses, which were frightened, wheeled round and fled, 
for the animal was evidently about to attack us. As it 
was, he did make one bound in our direction ; we could 
not pull up until we had gone half a mile ; and when we 
did. we saw tlie lion had torn down the horse which 
Romcr had ridden, and was dragging away the carcass 
to the right at a sort ot canter, without any apparent 
effort on his part. We waited till he was well off, and 
then rode back to the spot where Romcr had fallen ; we 
soon found him. but he was quite dead ; the blow with 
the lion's paw had fractured lus skull. 

“ Wc had no means of burying him. poor fellow! so 
we covered him uj) with bushes, and left him. ^^■e were 
both \'ery melancholy ; indeed, as I rode on, I cried for 
nearly an hour ; and Hastings never spoke a word until 
it was time for us to rest the horses. I ought to have 
said that the (lorraguas told us not to travel by night, 
but by day ; and we had done so in consequence of their 
advice. I believe it was very gootl advice, notwithstanding 
this unfortunate accident, for we found that when 
we had travelled all night, the lions had more than once 
followed us the whole time : and indeed I have often 
thought since that wc were altogether indebted to His 
incrcj^ who ordcreth all things, both in heaven and earth, 
that we escaped so well as wc did. Throe days after 
poor Romcr s deatli we first saw tlie wide ocean again ; 
and it appeared to us as if we had fallen in with an old 
fiiend. We kept near the coast, but wc soon found out 
hat we could not obtain the siipjily of game, or fuel for 
•ur fires at night, so well as wo conkl in'the interior, and 
we agreed to get away from the coast again. We had a 
dreary plain to pass over, and we were quite faint for 
want of food for we had been without any for nearly 
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two days—when we came upon an ostrich. Hastings put 
his horse to his speed, but it was of no use—the ostrich ran 
much faster than the horse could. I remained behind, and, 
to my great joy, discovered her nest with thirteen large 
eggs in it. Hastings soon came back, with his horse 
panting and out of wind. We sat down, lighted a fire, 
and roasted two of the eggs: we made a good dinner of 
them, and having put four more on our saddle-bows, we 
continued our journey. For three weeks more we had 
nothing but difficulty and suffering. One forenoon at 
last we saw the Table Mountain, and were as glad to see 
it as if we had seen the white cliffs of Old England. We 
pushed on our horses, with the hopes of being once more 
comfortably in prison before night, when, as we neared 
the bay, we obsers^ed that English colours were flying 
on board of the vessels in the road. This surprised us 
very much ; but soon after that we met an English soldier 
who told us that the Cape had been taken by our forces 
more than six months ago. This was a joyful surprise, 
as you may suppose. We rode into the town, and re¬ 
ported ourselves to the mainguard ; the governor sent 
for us, heard our story, and sent us to the admiral, who 
took us on board of his own ship. Now, Master William, 
as this is a good place to leave off at, and you must bs 
rather tired, I think we had better all go to bed."' 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


South-sea Islands—Andaman Isles—^Trade-winds—Gulf Stream- 

Providence—Ready's Narrative. 


The next morning, as there was no particular work on 
hand, Ready and Mr. Seagrave took the lines to add to 
the stock ot the fish-pond. As the weather was fine and 
cool, William accompanied them, that he might have 
the benefit of the fresh air. As they passed the garden, 
they observed that the seeds sown had already sprung 
up an inch or two above the giound, and that, apparently, 
none of them had missed. While Ready and Mr. Sea- 
grave were fishing, and William sitting near them, William 
said to his father— 

“ Many of the islands near us are inhabited ; are they 
not, papa ? ” 

“ Yes. but not those very near us, I believe. At all 
events. I never heard any voyagers mention having seen 
inhabitants on the isles near which we suppose tlie one 
we are on to be." 

What sort of people are the islanders in these seas ? 

“ They are various. The New Zealanders are the 
most advanced in civilisation, but still they are said to 
be cannibals. The natives of Van Diemen's Land and 
Australia are some portions of them of a ver\^ degraded 
class—indeed, little better than the beasts of the field: 

I believe them to be the lowest in the scale of all tlie 
human race." 

'■ I beg your pardon," said Ready, “but I have seen 
them , cind I think I Ccin mention <i p)eople, not very 
numerous indeed, who are still more like the beasts of the 
field. I saw them once ; ^ind, at first, thought tliev were 
animals, and not human beings." 

“ Indeed, Ready ; where may that be ? " 
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In the Great Andaman Isles, at the mouth of the Bay 
of Bengal, 

" I once anchored in distress in Port Cornwallis—a 
splendid harbour, which would hold the whole English 
navy—and the morning after we anchored, we saw some 
black things going upon all-fours under the trees that 
came down to the water's edge. We got the telescope— 
for we were a mile or more off the shore—and we perceived 
then that they were men and women, for they stood 
upright.” 

Did 3"ou ever come into contact with them ? ” 

“ No, sir, I did not ; but I met at Calcutta a soldier 
who had ; for at one time the East India Company in¬ 
tended making a settlement on the island, and sent 
some troops there. He said that they had caught two 
of them; that they were not more than four feet high, 
excessively stupid and shy; they had no clothes on 
of any description; they had no houses or huts to live 
in, and all that they did was to pile up some bushes to 
keep the wind off.” 

“ Had they any arms ? ” 

Yes, sir, they had bows and arrows ; but so miser¬ 
ably made, and so small, that they could not kill any¬ 
thing but very small birds. The natives let fly several 
arrows at the soldiers when they met, and the soldiers 
picked them out of their coats, for they had not pene¬ 
trated any farther.” 

“Well, I do believe, by your description, thatvthe 
Andaman Isles natives are even lower in the scale than 
the New Hollanders. What did they do with the two 
whom they captured ? ” 

“ Let them go again, sir ; for they would not speak 
or eat, and they would have died had they been kept.” 

“ Where did the people come from who inhabited these 
islands, papa ? ” 

“ That is difficult to say, William ; but it is supposed 
that they have become inhabited in much the same way 
as this, our island, has been—that is, by people in canoes 
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or boats driven out to sea, and saving their li\ es by effect* 
ing a landing, as we have done.” 

” Yes, sir,” replied Ready ; ” I believe that’s the truth ; 

I heard say that the Andaman Isles were supposed to have 
been first inhabited by a slaver full of negroes, who were 
wrecked on the coast in a typhoon/’ 

” What is a typhoon,^Ready ? '* 

It is much the same as a hurricane, !\Iastcr William * 
it comes on in India at the change of the monsoons." 

” But what are monsoons. Ready ? ” 

” Winds that blow regular'from one quarter so many 
months during the year, and then change round and 
blow from another just as long.” 

” And what are the trade winds, which I heard poor 
Captain Osborn talking about after we left Madeira ? ” 

” The trade winds blow on the equator, and several 
degrees north and south <d it. from the cast to the west, 
following the course of the sun.” 

” Is it the sun which produces these winds ? ” 

” Yes, the extreme heat of the sun between the tropics 
rarefies the air as the earth turns round, and the trade 
winds are produced by the rushing in of the less heated 
air. You know that if there is a large fire in a room, 
there is a continual draft of cold air rushing into the 
room towards it : in the same way the heat of the sun 
produces the trade winds.” 

Yes, Master William ; and the trade winds produce 
what they call the Gulf Stream,” observed Ready. 

” How is that ? I have heard it spoken of, papa.” 
riie winds, constantly following the sun across the 
Atlantic Ocean and blowing from east to west, have 
great effect upon the sea, which is forced up into the 
Gull of Mexico (where it is stopped by the shores of 
America), so that it is mauv feet higher in the Gulf than 
in the eastern jxart of the Atlantic. This accumulation 
of water must of course find a vent somewhere, and it does 
in,what is called tlieGuH Stream, by which the waters are 
poured out, running very strong to the northward, along 
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the shores of America, and then westward, passing not 
far from Newfoundland, until its strength is spent some' 
where to the northward of the Azores, or Western Isles, 
which you remember seeing on the chart when we were 
making our passage out.” 

” The Gulf Stream, Master William,” said Ready, is 
always several degrees warmer tlian the sea in general, 
which is, they say, owing to its waters remaining in the 
Gulf of ^lexico so long, where the heat of the sun is so 
great ; and we always know when we are in the stream, by 
the seaweed which it brings away with it, and which is 
seen floating on the surface.” 

” What do you mean by the land and sea breezes in 
the West Indies, and other hot climates, j^apa ? ” 

“ It is the wind first blowing off from the shore, and 
then blowing from the sea towards the shore, during 
certain hours of the day, which it docs regularly every 
twenty-four hours. This is also the effect of the heat of 
the sun. The sea breeze commences in the morning, and 
in the afternoon it dies away, when the land breeze com¬ 
mences, which lasts till midnight. 

You observe, William,” continued Mr. Seagrave, 
” that all these effects in tropical countries are produced 
by natural causes; but they are, nevertheless, proofs of 
the goodness of that Almighty hand, who has so fashioned 
the world, that from natural causes, easy to be explained, 
effects are produced which are beneficial to mankind. For 
instance, who could inhabit the islands in the West Indies, 
if the land and sea breezes did not regularly blow, so as to 
cool the heated surface of the earth ? In the same way, if 
the trade winds did not continually blow, and if calms and 
light airs prevailed in the seas which are under the burning 
sun of the equator, the heat would be such as to render the 
voyage insupportable.” 

That it would, sir,” replied Ready ; ” there are 
latitudes close to the trade winds, where the wind is not 
certain, where ships have been becalmed for weeks; the 
crews have exhausted the water on board, and they have 
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suffered dreadfully. We call them the Horse latitudes— 
why, I do not know; but I believe it is that the horses 
which they used to send out, are, of course, the first sacri¬ 
ficed when the water nins short. But it is time for us to 
leave off, and for Master W'illiam to go into the house.'’ 

They returned home, and after supper Ready went on 
with his narrative. 

“ I left off at the time that I was sent on board of the 
man-oi-war, and I was pwt down on the bt>oks as a super¬ 
numerary boy. I was on board of her for nearly four 
years, and we were sent about from port to port, and from 
(iimc to clime, until I grew a strong, tall lad, and was 
put into the inizen-top. I found it verv comfortable. I 
did my duty, and the consequence was, I never was pun¬ 
ished ; for a man may serve on board of a man-of-war 
without fear of being punished, it he only does his duty, 
and the duty is not very liard cither ; not like on board 
of the merchant vessels, where there are so few hands— 
there it is hard work. Of course, there are some captains 
who command men-of-war who are harsh and severe— 
what they call martinets m the service; but it was my 
good fortune to be with a very mild and steady captain, 
wlio was very sorry when he was obliged to punish the 
men, altliough lie would not overlook any imjiroper con¬ 
duct. The only thing which was a source of constant 
unhappiness to me was that I could not get to England 
again and see my motlior. I had written two or three 
letters, but never had an answer ; and at last I became 
so impatient, that I determined to run away the very 
first opportunity which might offer. We were then 
stationed in the West Indies, and I had very often con¬ 
sultations with Hastings on the subject, for he was quite 9S 
anxious to get away as I was ; and wc had agreed that we 
would start off together the very fii-st op|X)rtunity. At 
last we anchored in Port Royal. Jamaica, and there was 
a large convoy of West India ships, laden ydth sugar, 
about to sail immediately. We knew that if we could get 
on board of one, they would s<x:rcto ns until the time of 
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sailing, for they were shorthanded enough, the men-of-war 
having pressed every man they could lay their hands upon. 
There was but one chance, and that was by swimming on 
board of one of the vessels during the night-time, and that 
was easy enough, as they were anchored not a hundred 
yards from our own ship. WTiat we were afraid of were 
the sharks, which were so plentiful in the harbour. How¬ 
ever the night before the convoy was to sail we made up 
our minds that we would run the risk, for we were so im¬ 
patient to escape that we did not care for anything. It 
was in the middle watch—-I recollect it, and shall recollect 
it all my life, as if it were last night—that we lowered our¬ 
selves down very softly from the bows of the ship, and 
as soon as we were in the water we struck out for one of 
the West-Indiamen close to us. The sentry at the gang¬ 
way saw the light in the water made by our swimming 
through it, and he hailed, of course : we gave no answer: 
but swam as fast as we could ; for, after he had hailed we 
heard a bustle, and we knew that the officer of the watch 
was manning a boat to send after us. I had just caught 
hold of the cable of the West-Indiaman, and was about 
to climb up by it, for I was a few yards before Hastings, 
when I heard a loud shriek, and, turning round, perceived 
a shark plunging down with Hastings in his jaws. I was so 
frightened, that for a short time I could not move : at 
last I recovered myself, and began to climb up by the 
cable as fast as I could. I was just in time, for another 
shark made a rush at me ; and although I was clear out 
of the water more than two feet, he sprang up and just 
caught my shoe by the heel, which he took down with 
him. Fear, gave me strength, and in a second or two 
aftenvards I was up at the hawseholes, and the men on 
board, who had been looking over the bows, and had 
witnessed poor Hastings* death, helped me on board, and 
hurried me down below, for the boat from our ship was 
now nearly alongside. When the officer of the boat came 
on board, they told him they had perceived us both in 
the water, close to their vessel, and that the sharks had 
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taken us down. As the shriek of Hastings was heard 
by the people in the boat, the officer believed that it was 
the case, and returned to the ship. I heard the drum beat 
to quarters on board of the man-of-war, that they might 
ascertain who were the two men who had attempted to 
swim away, and a few minutes afterwards they beat the 
retreat, having put down I). D. against my name on the 
lx>oks, as well as against that of poor Hastings.” 

" What docs I). D. mean ? ” 

"]). stands for discharged from the service; D. D. 
stands for dead,” replied Ready ; " and it was only 

through the mercy of Providence that I was not so.” 

” It was a miraculous escape, indeed,” observed Mr. 
Seagravc. 

” Yes. indeed, sir ; I can hardly describe my sensations 
for some hours afterwards. I tried to sleep, but could 
not— I was in agony. The moment I slumbered, I thought 
thc^ shark had hold of me, ami I would start up and 
shriek ; and then I said my prayers and tried to go to 
sleep again, but it was of no use. The captain of the 
West-Indiaman was afraid that my shrieks would be 
heard, and he sent mo down a tumbler of rum to drink 
off; this composed me, and at la-^t I fell into a sound 
sleep. When I awoke, I found that the ship was under 
weigh and with all canvas set, surrounded hy more than 
a hundred other vessels ; the men-of-war who took charge 
of the convoy, firing guns and making sigmils incessantly. 
It was a glorious sight, and we were bound for Old Eng¬ 
land. I felt so happy, that I thought I would risk the 
jaws of another shark to have regained my liberty, 
and the chance of being once more on shore in my own 
country, iind able to go to Newcastle and see my poor 
mother.” 

I am afraid that your miraculous escape did you 
very little got>d, Ready,” observed Airs. Seagrave,if 
you got over it so soon.” 

Indeed, madam, it was not so ; that was only the 
feeling which the first sight of the vessels under weigh 
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for England produced upon me. I can honestly say, 
that I was a better and more serious person ; not but 
what I am bad enougli and a sinful creature now, but 
I was from that day better than I was before. The very 
next night, when I was in my hammock, I prayed very 
fervently ; and there happened to be a very good old 
Scotchman on board, the second mate, who talked very 
seriously to me, and pointed out how wonderful had been 
my preservation, and I felt it. It was he who first read 
the Bible with me, and made me understand it, and 
I may say, become fond of it. I did my dut}^ on our 
passage home as a seaman before the mast, and the cap¬ 
tain was pleased with me. I had told the history of my 
life to the second mate, and he pointed out to me how 
foolish and wTong I had been to leave m}' mother, and 
refuse the assistance of 3 Ir. Masterman. I felt that he 
was right, and I felt more impatient than ever to throw 
myself into my mother’s arms and ask her forgiveness. 
The ship I was in was bound to Glasgow, and we parted 
company with the convoy at North Foreland, and arrived 
safe in port. The captain took me to the owners, who 
paid me fifteen guineas for my services during the 
voyage home ; and as soon as I received the money, 
I set off for Newcastle as fast as I could. I had taken 
a place on the outside of the coach, and I entered into 
conversation with a gentleman who sat next to me. 
I soon found out that he belonged to Newcastle, and 
I first inquired if Mr. Mastennan, the ship-builder, was 
still alive. He told me that he had been dead about 
three months. " And to whom did he leave his money ? ’ 
I asked, ‘ for he was very rich, and had no kin.’ * He had 
no relations,’ replied the gentleman, ‘ and he left all his 
money to build an hospital and almshouses. He had a 
paitner in his business latterly, and he left the yard and 
all the stores to him, I believe, because he did not know 
whom to leave it to. There was a lad whom I knew for 
certain he intended to have adopted and to have made 
his heir—a lad of the name of Ready ; but he ran away 
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to sea, and has never been heard of since. It is supposed 
that he was lost in a prize, for he was traced so far. 
Foolish bov that he was, lie might now have been a man 
of fortune.’ 

" ‘ Very foolish, indeed,’ replied I. 

" ‘ Yes ; but lie has harmed more than himself. His 
poor mother, who doted upon him, as soon as she heard 
that lie was lost, pined away by degrees, and-’ 

“ * You don’t mean to say that she is dead ?' inter¬ 
rupted I, seizing the gentleman by the arm. 

Yes,' rejdied lie, looking at me with surprise ; * she 
died last year of a broken heart.' 

“ I fell back on tlie luggage behind me, and should 
have fallen off the coach if the gentleman had not held 
me. He called to the coachman to pull up the horses, and 
they took me down, and put me inside ; fortunately there 
was no one there ; and as the coach rolled on, I cried as 
if my heart would break.” 

Ready ajipeared so very much affected, that IMr. 
Seagrave proposed that he should leave off his history for 
the present, and that they should retire to rest. 

'■ Thank you. sir, it will be better; for 1 feel my old 
eyes dim with tears, even now. It’s a dreadful thing in 
after-life to reflect upon, that vour foolish conduct has 
hastened the death of a most kind mother : but so it was, 
Master William, and I give you the truth for your advan¬ 
tage. I told you that portions of my life would sem 
as a warning ; let them not be thrown away upon you. 
God bless you, sir ! God bless \ ou, madam 1 Good¬ 
night.” 



CHAPTER XL 


Tommy wants some Eggs—Eggs missing—Tommy caught in a Trap- 

Tommy in a Prison—Ready’s Narrative. 

A FEW mornings afterwards, Juno came in before break¬ 
fast with six eggs in her apron, which she had found in 
the henhouse. 

“ Look, Missy Seagrave—fowls lay eggs—soon have 
plenty—plenty for Master William—make him well 
again—and plenty for chickens by and by.’" 

" You haven’t taken them all out of the nests, Juno, 
have you ? 

“ No, missy ;—leave one in each nest for hen to see.” 
” Well, then, we will keep them for William, and I 
hope, as you say, it will make him strong again.” 

” I am getting quite strong now, mother,” replied 
William ; ” I think it would be better to leave the eggs 
for the hens to sit upon.” 

” No, no, William ; your health is of more consequence 
than having early chickens.” 

Tommy likes eggs very much,” said Tommy. 

Yes; but Tommy cannot have any at present : 
Tommy is not ill ” 

Tommy have a stomach-ache,” replied Tommy. 

I’m afraid that you are a little story-teller, Tommy ; 
and if you have a stomach-ache, eggs would be bad for 
you."" 

Tommy got a headache,” replied the bo 5 ^ 

* Eggs are not good for headaches. Tommy,” replied 
his ^father. 

Tommy ill all over,” replied Tommy again. 

Then Tommy must be put to bed, and have a dose 

of castor-oil.” 
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Tommy don't want castor-oil ; Tommy wants 
eggs.” 

” Yes, but Tommy won’t get eggs,” replied his father, 

” so he may as well leave off telling fibs ; when there are 
plenty of eggs, Tommy will have one, if he is a good boy, 
and not otherwise.” 

” I have promised Caroline that she is to take care of 
the chickens,” said Mrs. Scagravc, ” and I think she 
must have the egg department also ; she promises to 
be a very useful little girl.” 

For a few days Mr. Seagravc and Ready were cm- 
]4oycd at the garden clearing awav the weeds, which 
liacl begun to sprout up along with the seeds which had 
been sown ; during which time William recovered very 
fast. The two first days Juno brought in three or four 
eggs regularly ; but on the third day there were none 
to be found. On the fourtli day the hens appeared 
also not to have laid, much to the surprise of Mrs. Sea¬ 
gravc ; as when hcn> commence laving eggs, they usually 
continue. On the fifth morning, when thev sal down to 
breakfast. Ma4er Tommy ilitl not make his appearance, 
and Mrs. Seagravc asked where he was. 

” I suspect, madam,” said o\d Ready, laughing, ” that 
■blaster Tcmimy will not come either to his breakfast or 
liis dinner to-day.” 

” What can you mean. Ready ? ” said Mrs, Seagravc. 

” Why madam, I will tell you. 1 thought it verj' 
odd tiiat there were no eggs, and I thought it probable 
that the hens might have laid astray ; so I went about 
j-csteiday evening to search. I coukl not find any eggs, 
but I found the egg-shills. hid under some cocoanut 
leaves ; and I argued, that if an animal, supposing there 
w;is any on the island, had taken the eggs, it would not 
have been so careful to hide the egg-shells. So, this 
morning. I fastened up the door of the hen-house, and 
only left oixui the little sliding door, by which the fowls 
go in to roost ; anti then, after you were up, I watched 
behind the trees, and saw Master Tommy come out, and 
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go to the hen-house. He tried the door, and finding it 
fast, he then crept into the hen-house by the little sliding 
door. As soon as he was in, I let down the slide, and fas¬ 
tened it with a nail; so there he is caught in his own 
trap." 

" And there shall he remain all day, the little glutton 1 " 
said ^Ir. Seagrave, who was much amused. 

" Yes, it will serve him right," replied Mrs. Seagrave ; 
" and be a lesson to him. We will take no notice of him 
whatever, if he halloos and screams for an hour." 

" Oh, Massa Tommy, me very glad you cotch at last ; 
teach you not to suck eggs," said Juno : " now you got 
nothing to eat ; you not like that." 

Mr. Seagrave, Ready, and William, as usual, went 
down to their work ; Mrs. Seagrave and Juno, with little 
Caroline, were busy indoors. Tommy remained very 
quiet for an hour, when he commenced roaring ; but it 
was of no use, no one paid any attention to him. At 
dinner-time he began to roar again, but with as little 
success : it was not till the eveniiig that the door of the 
hen-house was opened, and Master Tommy j^ermitted 
to come out. He looked very foolish ; and sat down in 
a corner without speaking. 

" Well, Master Tommy, how many eggs did you suck 
to-day ? " said Readjr. 

" Tommy won’t suck eggs any more," said the 

urchin. 


" No, you had better not," replied Mr. Seagrave, " or 
you will find, in the end, that you will have less to eat, 
instead of more, as you have this day." 

" I want my dinner," said Tommy. 

" You’ll have no dinner this day, you may be sure," 
said Mrs. Seagrave ; " we can’t allow you dinner and 
eggs both ; and if you cry, I will lock you up in the hen¬ 
house all night ; you must now wait patiently till supper¬ 
time." 


Tommy found that he could not help himself, so he 
waited very quietly and very sulkily till supper was ready, 
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when he made up for lost time. After which Ready 
continued his narrative. 


“ I told you, Master William, that I was informed by 
the gentleman on tlie coach that my mother had died 
of a broken heart, in consecpience of my supposed death. 
I was in an agony until I arrived at Newcastle, where 
I could ascertain all the facts connected with her decease. 


When the coach stopped, the gentleman, who had re¬ 
mained outside, came to the coach door, and said to me, 

' If I mistake not, you arc Masterman Ready, who rai: 
away to sea ; arc you not ? ' ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied I, very 
sorrowfully, ‘ I am.' ‘ Well, my man,' said he, ' cheer 
up ; when you went away you were young and thought¬ 
less, and certainly had no idea that you would have 
distressed your mother as you did. It was not your 
going to sea, but the report of your death, which preyed 
so much upon her mind ; and that was not your fault. 
You must come with me, as I have something to say to 
you.* 


" ‘ I will call upon yo\i to-morrow, sir,' replied I; * I 
cannot do anything until I talk to the neighbours and 
visit^ my ])oor mother’s grave. It is very true that I did 
not intend to distress my mother, and that the report of 
my death was no fault of mine. But I cannot help feeling 
that, if I had not been so thoughtless, she would be 
still aliv'c and happy. Great mischief is brought about 
by very slight causes in this world. Master William ; and 
if, before we did anything, we were to reflect upon what 
the consequences might be, we should all be much wiser 
and much better. Ihe gentleman gave me his address, 
and I promised to call upon him the next morning, I then 
went to the house my mother used to live in. I knew 
that she was not there ; yet I was disappointed and 
annoyed when I heard mc^ laughter within. I looked 
in, for the door was open : in the corner where iny mother 
used to sit, there was a mangle, and two women busily 
at work ; others were ironing at a large table ; and when 
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they cried out to me, ‘ What do you want ? and laughed 
at me, I turned away in disgust, and went to a neighbour¬ 
ing cottage, the inmates of which had been very intimate 
with my mother. I found the wife at home, but she did 
not know me ; and I told her who I was. She had 
attended my mother during her illness, till the day of her 
death; and she told me all I \vished to know. It was some 
litrle relief to my mind to hear that my poor mother 
could not have lived, as she had an incurable cancer ; 
but at the same time the woman told me that I was ever 
in her thoughts, and that my name was the last word 
on her lips. She also said that Mr. Masterman had been 
very kind to my mother, and that she had wanted nothing. 

I then asked her to show me where my mother had been 
buried. She put on her bonnet and led me to the grave, 
and then, at my request, she left me. I seated myself 
down by the mound of turf which covered her, and long 
and bitterly did I weep her loss and pray for forgiveness. 

“ It was quite dark when I left the spot and went back 
to the cottage of the kind woman who had attended my 
mother. I conversed with her and her husband till late, 
and then, as they offered me a bed, I remained with them 
that night. Next morning I went to keep my appoint¬ 
ment with the gentleman whom I had met in the coach : 
I found by the brass plate on the door that he was a 
lawyer. He desired me to sit down, and then he closed 
the door carefully, and having asked me many questions 
to ascertain if I was really IMasterman Ready, he said he 
was the person employed at Mr. Masterman’s death and 
that he had found a paper which was of great conse¬ 
quence, as it proved that the insurance of the vessel, 
which had belonged to my father and Mr. Masterman, and 
which had been lost, had not been made on Mr. Master- 
man's share only, but upon my father's as well, and that 
Mr. Masterman had defrauded my mother. He said he 
had found the paper in a secret drawer some time after 
Mr. Masterman's death, and that my mother being dead, 
and I being supposed to be dead, he did not see any use in 
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making known so disagreeable a circumstance ; but that, 
now I had reappeared, it was liis duty so to do, and that 
he would arrange the matter for me, if I pleased, with 
the corporation of the town, to whom all Mr. Masterman*s 
property had been left in trust to build an hospital and 
almshouses. He said that the insurance on the vessel 
was three thousand pounds, and that one-third of the 
vessel belonged to my father, so that a thousand pounds 
were due to him, which the interest for so many years 
would increase to above two thousand pounds. This 
was good news for me, and you may sui^pose I readily 
agreed to all he proposed. He set to work at once, and 
having called together tlie mayor and corporation of the 
town, and proved the document, they immediately agreed 
that I was entitled to the money, and that it should be 
paid to me without any contest. Thus you see. Master 
William, was a new temjjtation thrown in my way.’* 

How do you mean a temptation ? It surely was 
very fortunate, Ready," said \\'illiam. 

" Yes, Master William, it was, as people say, fortunate, 
according to the ideas of the world ; everyone congratu¬ 
lated me, and I was myself so inllated with my good 
fortune, that I forgot all the promises of amendment, all 
the vows of leading a good life, which I made over my 
poor mother's grave. Now do you perceive why I called 
It a temptation, Master William ? ” 

" My dear child," said Mr. Seagrave, “ riches and 
prosperity in this world prove often the greatest of 
temptations ; it is adversity that chastens and amends 
us, and which draws us to our God. Hath not our Saviour 
declared, ‘ That it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven * ? This is intended to be understood 
as a metaphor not as a positive assertion ; and is ex¬ 
plained by our Lord Himself in a similar passage, where 
He says, ’ How hard is it for them that trust in riches to 
enter into the kingdom of God ! ’ This expression of our 
Saviour is followed up in the Litany of our Church Service, 
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in which we make this solemn appeal: ^ In all time of 
our tribulation, in all time of our wealth, in the hour of 
death, and in the day of judgment, good Lord, deliver 
us.' Great indeed must be the peril of wealth, when it 
is thus coupled with such awful positions as ‘ the hour 
of death and the day of judgment.’ Ready, therefore, 
was correct in asserting that the sudden accession to 
so large a sum of money was a temptation ; and you 
perceive by his own acknowledgment that he could not 
resist it, but forgot all his good resolutions.” 

“ Yes, sir ; you have well explained it ; and such was 
the fact. As soon as the money was in my own hands, 
I began to squander it away in all manner of folly. 
Fortunately, I had not received it more than ten days 
when the Scotch second mate came like a guardian 
angel to save me. As soon as I had made known to him 
what had taken place, he reasoned with me, pointed 
out to me that I had an opportunity of establishing myself 
for life, and proposed that I should purchase a part of 
a vessel, on condition that I was captain of her. I liked 
this idea very much, and being convinced that I had been 
making a fool of myself, I resolved to take his advice; 
but one thing only restrained me : I was still very young, 
not more than twenty years old ; and although I could 
navigate at one time, I had latterly paid no attention. 
I told Sanders this, and he replied, that if I would take 
him as my first mate, that difficulty would be got over, 
as he could navigate well, and that I could learn to do so 
in the first voyage ; so all was arranged. 

“ Fortunately, I had not spent above one hundred 
pounds of the money—quite enough too in so short a 
time. I set off for Glasgow, in company with Sanders, 
and he busied himself very hcird in looking about for a 
vessel that would suit. At last, he found that there was 
one ready for launching, which, in consequence of the 
failure of the house for which it was built, was to be sold. 
He made inquiries, and having found who was likely 
to purchase her—^that it was a very safe and respectable 
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firm—he made a proposal for me, that I should take 
one-fourth share of her, and command lier. As Sanders 
was very respectable, and well known to be a steady man, 
his recommendation was attended to so far, that the 
parties wished to see and speak to me. They were satis¬ 
fied with me, young as I was, and the bargain was made. 

I paid down iny two thousand pounds for my share, and 
as soon as tlie vessel was launched, was ver^' busy with 
Sanders, whom I had chosen as first mate, iii fitting her 
out. The house which had purchased her with me was 
a West-India in m. and the ship was of course intended for 
the West-India trade. I had two or three hundred pounds 
left, after I had paid my share of the vessel, and this I 
employed in purchasing a venture on my own account, 
and providing nautical instruments, etc. I also fitted 
myself out ; for you see. Master William, although 
Sanders had persuaded me to be rational, I was still 
puffed up with pride at the idea of being captain of my 
own ship. It was too great a rise for one who had just 
before been a lad in the mizen-top of a man-of-war, 
I dressed myself very smart—wore white shirts, and 
rings on my lingers : I even put on gloves, and tried 
to make my hamls white. Indeed, as captain and part 
owner of a fine vessel, I was considered as somebody, 
and was often invited to the table of the other owners of 
the vessel. I was well off, for my pay was ten pounds 
a month, independent of what my own venture might 
produce, and my quarter share of the profits of the vessel, 
This may be considered as the most prosperous portion 
of my life ; and so, if you please, we will leave off here 
for to-night, for I may as well tell you at once that it 
did not last very long. * 



CHAPTER XLI 


Survey agreed upon—Remarks of Ready—Anticipations and Wishes. 

For several days after, they were employed in clearing 
away the stumps of the cocoanut trees in the winding 
path to the storehouse ; and as soon as that work ^vas 
finished Ready put up a lightning conductor at the side 
of the storehouse, like the one which he had put up near 
to the cottage. They had now got through all the work 
that they had arranged to do during the rainy season 
The ewes had dropped their lambs ; but both the sheep 
and the goats began to suffer for want of pasture. For 
a week they had no rain, and the sun burst out very 
powerfully ; and Ready stated that it was his opinion 
that the rainy season was now over. William had 
become quite strong again, and he was very impatient 
that they should commence the survey of the island, and 
very anxious to be of the party. After a great deal of 
consultation, it was at last settled that Ready and William 
should make the first survey to the southward, and then 
return and report what they had discovered. This was 
decided upon on the Saturday evening, and on the Monday 
morning they were to start. The knapsacks were got 
ready and well filled with boiled salt pork, and flat 
cakes of bread made by Juno. They were each to have 
a musket and ammunition, and a blanket was folded 
up to carry on the shoulders, that they might sleep on it 
at night. Ready did not forget his compass, or the small 
axes, for them to blaze the trees as they went through 
the wood. The whole of Saturday was occupied in making 
their preparations. After supper. Ready said, “ Now, 
Master William, before we start on our travels, I think 
I may as well wind up my history. I haven't a great 
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deal more to tell, as my good fortune did not last long ; 
and after my remaining so long in a French prison, my 
life was one continued chapter of from bad to worse. 

I left off where I had purchased a share of a merchant 
vessel, and was, in my opinion, on the full trip to fortune : 
so now to proceed. Our ship was soon read}', and we 
sailed with convoy for Bai'badoes. Sanders proved a good 
navigator, and from him, before wc arrived at Barba- 
does, I gained all the knowledge which I required to 
enable me to command and navigate iny vessel. Sanders 
attempted to renew our serious conversation, but my 
property had made me vain ; and now that I felt I could 
do without his assistance. I not only kept him at a 
distance, but assumed the superior. This was a very 
ungrateful return for his kindness to me, Master William ; 
but it is too often the case in this world. Sanders was 
very much annoyed, and on our arrival at Barbadoes, he 
told me that it was his intention to quit the vessel. 
I replied very haughtil}', that he might do as he pleased ; 
the fact is, I was an.xious to get rid of him, merely because 
I was under obligations to him : I tell this to mv shame, 
Master William. Well, sir, Sanders left me, and I felt 
quite happy at his dej>arture. My ship was soon with 
a full cargo of sugar on board of her and we waited 
for convoy to England. When at Barbadoes, I had an 
opportunity to buy four brass guns, which I mounted 
on deck, and had a good supply of ammunition on board. 
I was ver}' ])roud of my vessel, as she liad proved in the 
voyage out to be a veiy fast sailer ; indeed, she sailed 
better than some of the inen-of-war which convoyed us; 
and now that I had guns on board, I considered m\'self 
quite safe from an\' of the enemies’ privateers. While 
wc were waiUng for con\'oy, which was not expected for 
a fortnight, it blew a very heavj' gale, and my ship, as 
well as others, dragged their anchors, and were driven 
out of Carlisle Bay. We were obliged to make sail to 
beat into the bay again, it still blowing very fresh. 
What with being tired waiting so long for convoy, and 
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the knowledge that arriving before the other West- 
Indiamen would be very advantageous, I made up my 
mind that, instead of beating up into the bay again, 

I would run for England without protection, trusting to 
the fast sailing of my vessel and the guns which I had on 
board. I forgot at the time that the insurance on the 
vessel was made in England as ‘ sailing with convoy,’ and 
that my sailing without would render the insurance void 
if any misfortune occurred. Well, sir, I made sail for 
England, and for three weeks everything went on well. 
We saw VGvy few vessels, and those which did chase us 
could not come up with us ; but as we were running with 
a fair wind up channel, and I had made sure of being in 
port before night, a French privateer hove in sight and 
gave chase. We were obliged to haul our wind, and it 
blowing very fast we carried away our maintop-mast. 
This accident was fatal; the privateer came alongside of 
us and laid us by the board, and that night I was in a 
French prison, and I may say a pauper ; for the insurance 
of the vessel was void, from my having sailed without con¬ 
voy. I felt that I had no one to thank but myself for the 
unfortunate position I was in ; at all events, I was severely 
punished, for I remained a prisoner for nearly six years. 
I contrived to escape with three or four others; we 
suffered dreadfully, and at last arrived in England, in a 
Swedish vessel, without money or even clothes that would 
keep out the weather. Of course, I had nothing to do but 
to look out for a berth on board of a ship, and I tried for 
that of second mate, but without success; I was too 
ragged and looked too miserable; so I determined, as I 
was starving, to go before the mast. There was a fine 
vessel in the port; I went on board to offer myself; 
the mate went down to the captain, who came on deck, 
and who should he be but Sanders ! I hoped that he 
would not remember me, but he did immediately, and 
held out his hand. I never did feel so ashamed in my life 
^ I did then. Sanders perceived it, and asked me down 
into the cabin. I then told him all that had happened. 
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and he appeared to forget that I had behaved so ill to 
him ; lie offered me a berth on board, and money in 
advance to fit me out. But if he would not remember 
my conduct, I could not forget it, and I told him so, 
and begged his forgiveness. Well, sir, that good man, 
as long as he lived, was my friend. I became his second 
mate before he died, and we were again vei-y intimate. 
My misfortunes had humbled me, and I once more read 
the Bible with him ; and I have, I trust, done so ever 
since. When he died, I continued second mate for some 
time, and tlien was displaced. Since that, I have always 
been as a common seaman on board of different vessels; 
but I have been well treated and respected, and I may 
add, I have not been unhappy, for I felt that property 
would have only led me into follies, and have made 
me forget that in this world we are to live as so to prepare 
ourselves for another. Now, Master \\'iniam, you have 
the history of Masterman Ready ; and I hope that there 
arc portions of it which may prove useful to you. I am 
now an old man. and weaned from the things of this 
world ; all I hope is to die in ]M)ace. and be useful until 
it pleases God to call me away.” 

” Useful you have been, indeed, lately/* said Mrs. 
Seagrave ; '* and 1 hoj^c you will live a long while yet, 
Ready, and have a happy old age ” 

” It will lx; as God pleases, madam,” replied Ready; 
” but sailoi's are not long-lived. I feel as if I could pass 
the remainder of my days on this little island with 
perfect content. I know you all feel othenvise ; but 
that is natural. I am an old man already, and have 
nothing to look forward to ; I have no relations, no 
children ; and all I require is employment to amuse me, 
and my Bible to teach me how to die. You are all young 
compared to me, and naturally look forward. For voxlt 
sakes, and not for my own, I sincerely hope we shall be 
searched for, and found, and that you may return to 
the busy world. As for myself, I would willingly remain 
upon the island for the remainder of my days, and have 
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the boughs of the cocoanut trees waving over my grave. 
I don’t know, but I really have a kind of feeling that 
such will be the case, and I dwell upon the idea with 
pleasure/' 

“ No, no, Ready, you must not think of that; you must 
go back with us one of these days,” replied Mr. Seagrave, 
" and live with us altogether. We never part again. 
You must give up your seafaring life, and sit in the 
chimney-corner, or bask in the sun out of doors, just 
as you please. You require repose, and I trust your old 
age will be cheerful. At all events, it shall not be my 
fault if it is not.” 

” Nor mine. Ready, I assure you,” added Mrs. Sea- 
grave ; ” I should feel uncomfortable if I were ever to be 
parted from you again.” 

” Thank you, madam, and thank you, sir, both of you ; 
I thank you kindly for your good intentions towards me; 
but there is One above who will decide for us, and what¬ 
ever He decrees is right. 

” IMaster William, we must be off betimes to-morrow, 
and as we are all to breakfast early together, why, I think 
the sooner we go to bed the better.” 

“ Very true,” replied Mr. Seagrave. “ William dear, 
bring me the Bible.” 
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CHAPTER XLII 


Set ofT on Survey—Throufili the Wood—Mummy—Clearing the Wood- 
Dinner—Discovery— Bnnana—Pepper—Prickly Pear—Guava- 
Parrots—Pigs—Sea-birds’ Nests—Conversation—Harbour for Boat 
—Crayfish and Oysters—Return Home—Hemp—Projected Work. 


They were all tip early the next morning, and breakfasted 
at an early hour. The fried fish was excellent, and Master 
Tommy was nearly choked by a bone, which stuck in his 
throat, in consequence of Ids being so greedy, and eating 
so fast. However, after a good deal of thumping, and 
some alarm on the j^art of Mrs. Seagrave, Juno forced her 
forefinger down his throat, and the bone disappeared. 
The knapsacks and guns, and the other requisites for the 
journey, were all prepared ; William and Ready rose 
from the table, and taking an affectionate leave of Mr. 
and Mrs. Seagrave. they started on their journey. The 
sun was shining brilliantly, and the weather had become 
wann ; the ocean in the distance gleamed brightly as 
its waters danced, and the cocoanut trees moved their 
branches gracefully to the breeze. They set off in high 
spirits, and having called the two shepherd dogs, and 
driven back Vixen, who would have joined the party, 
they passed the storehouse, and ascending the hill on tlie 
other side, they got their hatchets ready to blaze the 
trees ; and Ready having set his course by his pocket 
compass, they were fairly on their way. For some time 
they continued to cut the bark of th'e trees with their 
hatchets without speaking, and then Ready stopped again 
to look at Ids compass. 

“ I think the wood is thicker here than ever. Ready,*’ 
observed William. 

“ Yes, sir, it is ; but I suspect we are now in the 
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thickest part of it, right in the middle of the island ; 
however, we shall soon see. We must keep a little more 
away to the southward. We had better get on as fast 
as we can. We shall have less work by and by, and then 
we can talk better.” 

For half an hour they continued their way through the 
wood, and, as Ready had observ^ed, the trees became more 
distant from each other ; still, however, they could not see 
anything before them but the stems of the cocoanuts. 
It was hard work, chopping the trees every second, and 
their foreheads were moist with the exertion. 

“ I think we had better pull up for a few minutes, 
Master William ; you will be tired ; you are not so strong 
as you were before your fever.” 

” I have not been so used to exercise, Ready, and there¬ 
fore I feel it more,” replied William, wiping his face with 
his handkerchief, as he laid his gun against the trunk of a 
tree. ” I should like to stop a few minutes. How long 
do you think it will be before we are out of the wood ? ” 

‘^Not half an hour more, sir, I should think ; even 
before that, perhaps. I do not know how far the wood 
may extend this way.” 

What do you expect to find, Ready ? ” 

“ That’s a difficult question to answer. I can tell you 
what I hope to find, which is a good space of clear ground 
between the beach and the wood, w’here we may pasture 
our sheep and goats ; and perhaps we may find some other 
trees besides cocoanuts : at present, you know we have 
seen only them and the castor-oil beans that Master 
Tommy took such a dose of. You see, Master William, 
there is no saying what new seeds may have been brought 
here by birds, or by the winds and waves.” 

“ But will those seeds grow ? ” 

Yes, Master William ; I have been told that seeds 
may remain hundreds of years under ground, and come 
up afterwards, when exposed to the heat.” 

“ Now I recollect,” replied William, ” my father told 
me that the wheat which had been buried in an Egyptian 
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mummy three or four thousand years back, had been 
known to grow when planted/' 

“ What's a mummy, Master William ? I have heard 
of Egypt: it was the country where the Jews were in 
bondage, and from which they were delivered. We read 
all that in the Bible ; and how Bharoali was plagued 
until he permitted them to depart.” 

” Yes, he was drowned, with all his host, because he 
followed them to bring them back again. A mummy, 
Ready, is a human body, cnbalmed with spices after it is 
dead, so as to perserve it. I never saw one ; but I know, 
from what I have read, that the Egyptians used to embalm 
the bodies of the dead. 1 am quite ready to go on now.” 

” Well, then, the sooner we get through the wood the 
better. Master William ; so let us put our best foot fore¬ 
most, as the saying is.” 

They continued their way, and had not walked for more 
than a quarter of an hour, when William cried out, ” I see 
the blue sky. Ready ; we shall soon be out, and glad shall 
I be, for my arm aches with chopping.” 

” I daresay it docs, sir. I am just as glad as you are, 
for Tm tired of marking the trees ; however, we must 
continue to mark, or we shall not find our way back when 
we Nvant it.” 

In ten minutes more they were clear of the cocoanut 
grove, and found themselves among brushwood higher 
than their lieads ; so that they could not see how far they 
were from tlie shore. 

” Well,” said William, throwing down his hatchet. 
“ Tm glad that's over ; now let us sit down a little before 
we go any farther.” 

” I'm of your opinion, sir,” replied Ready, sitting down 
by the side of William ; ” I feel more tired to-day than I 
did when we first went through the wood, after we set off 
from the cove. I suppose it's the weather. Come back, 
dogs : lie down.” 

” The weather is veiy fine, Ready.” 

“ Yes, now, sir; but I meant to have said that the 
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rainy season is very trying to the health, and I suppose 
I have not recovered from it yet. You have had a 
regular fever, and, of course, do not feel strong ; but a 
man may have no fever, and yet his health suffer a great 
deal from it. I am an old man. Master William, and feel 
these things now/' 

“ I think that before we go on, Ready, we had better 
have our dinner ; that will do us good.” 

“ Well, Master William, we will take an early dinner, 
and we shall get rid of one bottle of water, at all events ; 
indeed, I think that, as we must go back by the same way 
we came, we may as well leave our knapsacks and every¬ 
thing but our guns under these trees ; I daresay we shall 
sleep here too, for 1 told Mr. Seagrave positively not to 
expect us back to-night. I did not like to say so before 
your mother, she is so anxious about you.” They opened 
their knapsacks, and made their meal, the two dogs 
coming in for their full share ; after which they again 
started on their discoveries. For about ten minutes 
they continued to force their way through the thick and 
high bushes, till at last they broke out clear of them, and 
then looked around them for a short time without speak¬ 
ing. The sea was about half a mile distant, and the inter¬ 
vening land was clear, with fresh blades of grass just 
bursting out of the earth, composing a fine piece of pasture 
of at least fifty acres, here and there broken with small 
patches of trees and brushwood ; there was no sandy 
beach, but the rocks rose from the sea about twenty to 
thirty feet high, and were in one or two places covered 
with something which looked as white as snow, 

“ Well, Ready,” said William, ” there will be no want 
of pasture for our flock, even if it increases to ten times 
its number.” 

No, sir,” replied Ready, “ we are very fortunate, and 
have great reason to be thankful; this is exactly what we 
required ; and now let us go on a little, and examine 
these patches of wood, and see what they are. I see a 
bright green leaf out there, which, if my eyes do not fail 
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me, I have seen many a time before.” WTien they arrived 
at the clump of trees which Ready had pointed out, he 
said, “Yes, Master William, I was right. Look there, 
this is the banana ; it is just bursting out now, and will 
soon be ten feet high, and bearing fruit which is excellent 
eating ; besides which, the stem is capital fodder for the 
beasts. God is gracious.” 

Mere is a plant I never saw before ; this little one,” 
said William, pulling up a piece of it, and showing it 
to Ready. 

” But I have. Master William, It is what they call the 
bird's-eye pepjjcr ; they make Cayenne pepper out of it. 
Look, the pods arc just formed ; it will be useful to us in 
cooking, as w'C have no pepper left. Juno will be quite 
pleased. You see, Master William, we must have some 
birds on the island ; at least it is most probable, for all 
the seeds of these plants and trees must have been brought 
here by them. Tlic banana and the pepper are the food 
of many birds. One seed has dropped and grow’n up, 
and then the seeds of the first have sowed themselves, 
and grown up ever^' year, and that is the reason they 
are all in patches here and there. What a quantity of 
bananas are sj^ringing up in this spot ; there will be a 
little forest of them in a few weeks.*' 

” What is that rough-looking sort of shrub out there. 
Ready ? ” 


“ I can’t SCO so well as you, Master William, so let us 
walk up to it. Oh, I know it now ; it is w'hat they 
call the i>rickly pear in the West Indies. I am very 
glad to have found that, for it will be ver\^ useful to 
us.” 


” Is it good eating, Ready ? ” 

” Not particularly ; and the little spikes run into your 
fingers, and are very difficult to get rid^of ; but it is not 
bad by way of a change. No, sir, the use it will be to us 
is to hedge in our garden, and protect it from the animals; 
it makes a capital fence, and grows very fast, and without 
trouble. Why, there's half an acre of them; they are 
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just coming into blossom. Now let us go on to that 
patch of trees, and see what they are/' 

“ What is this plant, Ready ? 

“ I don't know. Master William ; I can't say that I evci 
saw it before." 

“ Then I think I had better make a collection of all 
those you don't know, and take them back to my father, 
for he is a very good botanist, and I daresay will know 
them all." 

We will do so, sir ; it is a very good thought of 
yours." 

William pulled a branch of the plant off, and carried it 
with him. On their arrival at the next patch of trees. 
Ready looked at them steadfastly for some time. 

" Let me see," said he ; "I think I know that tree,^ I 
have often seen it in hot countries. Yes, I have it, 
Master William ; it's the guava." 

" What! is it the fruit make guava jelly of ? " 
said William. 

" Yes, Master William, the very same.” 

How Tommy will smack his lips when he hears of it. 
Captain Osborn gave us guava jelly on our passage out, 

' and Tommy was never satisfied, he always wanted 
more." 

" Little boys of Master Tommy's age do think more of 
eating than anything else ; that's very natural, so we 
must not be too hard upon Master Tommy ; he’ll turn 
out a fine fellow yet, depend upon it. Master William." 

" I'm sure I hope so. Ready, and I really think that he 
' will. Shall we go on now ? ' 

“ Yes, sir ; which way would you like to go ? ” 

" Let us walk in the direction of those five or six 
trees, and from there down to the rocks ; I want to find 
out how it is that they are so white.” 

" Be it so, sir, if you wish," replied Ready. 

“ Why, Ready, what noise is that ? Hark! such a 
chattering, it must be monkeys." 

" No, sir, they are not monkeys; but I’ll tell you what 
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they are, although I cannot see them ; they are parrots— 
I know their noise well. You see. Master Williarn7 i7s 
not very likely that monkeys should get here, but birds 
can : and it is the birds that we have to thank for the 
bananas, and guavas, and other fruits we may find here/’ 
As soon as they came under the trees, there was a great 
rioting and fluttering, and then llew away, screaming as 
loud as they could, a flock of about three hundred parrots, 
their beautiful green and blue feathers glistening in the 
beams of tlic sun. 

I told you so, sir ; well, we’ll have some capital pies 
out of them. Master William.” 

” l^es ! do they make good pies, Ready ? 

” ^ es, excellent : and very ^cn have I ha\ a good 
dinner from one in the West Indies and in South America. 
Stop, sir, let us come a little this way ; I see a leaf which 
I should like to examine.” 


not 


Tlie ground is very swampy just here, Ready 
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” Yes : tlicre's plenty of water below, I don’t doubt. 
So much the better for the animals ; we must dig some 
pools when they come here. 

” Oh ! I tliought I was not wrong. Look, sir! this 
is tlie very best thing I have found yet—we now need not 
care so mucli about potatoes.” 

” Why, wliat arc they. Ready ? ” 

' sir : yams, winch they use instead of potatoes 

in the West Indies. Indeed, potatoes do not remain 
potatoes long, when planted in the hot climates,” 

” How do you mean, Ready ? ” 

” They turn into what they call sweet potatoes, after 
one or two crops : yams are better tilings, in my opinion.” 

At this moment the dogs dashed among the broad 
yam-leaves and commenced baying ; there was a great 
rustling and snorting, 

” What’s that ? ” cried William, who had been stooping 
down to examine the yam-plant, and who was startled 
at the noise. 
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Ready laughed heartily, ** It isn*t the first time that 
theyVe made you jump, Master William/ 

‘^Why, it’s our pigs ; isn’t it ? " replied William. 

" To be sure ; they’re in the yam-patch, very busy 

feeding on them. I’ll be bound.” 

Ready gave a shout, and a grunting and rushing were 
heard among the broad leaves, and, very soon, out 
rushed, instead of the six, about thirty pigs, large and 
small: who, snorting and twisting their tails, gMloped 
away at a great rate across the pasture-land, until they 

gained the cocoanut grove. 

** How wild they are. Ready,” said William. 

“ Yes, sir, and they'll be wilder every day : but we 
must fence these yams from them, or we shall get none 
ourselves.” 

“ But they'll beat down the fence before it grows up.” 
“ Yes, sir ; but we’ll pale it in with cocoanut palings, 
and plant the prickly pears outside ; before the palings 
are rotten, the prickly pears \vill make^a hedge which no 
animal can get through. Now, sir, we'll go dowm to the 
seaside.” 

As they neared the rocks, which were bare for about 
fifty yards from the water’s edge. Ready said, I can tell 
you now what those white patches on the rocks are. 
Master Willian.; they are the places where the sea-birds 
come to every year to make their nests and bring up their 
young. They always come to the same place every year, 
if they are not disturbed,” They soon arrived at the 
spot, and found it white with the feathers of birds, mixed 
up with dirt. 

“ I see no nests. Ready, nor the remains of any,” 

” No, sir, they do not make any nests, further than 
scratching a round hole, about half an inch deep, in the 
soil, and there they lay their eggs, sitting quite close to 
one another ; they wiW soon be here, and begin to lay, 
md then we will come and take the eggs, if we want any, 
for they are not bad eating.” 

*’ Why, Ready, what a quantity of good things we 
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I never saw it except in the shape of rope/' replied 
Ready, I know the seed well enough.** 

“ WeU, if we require it, I can tell you how to dress it *' 

replied Mr. Seagrave. ‘ Now. William, what is the 
next ? 

‘I This odd-looking rough thing." 

"That’s the egg-plant; it bears a fruit of a blue 
colour, I am told they eat it in the hot countries.’* 

Yes, sir, they do * they fry it with pepper and salt ■ 
they call it bringal. I think it must be that." 

" I do not doubt but you are right.’* replied Mr. Sea- 
gravc. " Why, William, you should know tliis " 

" It is like the grape-vine." 

Yes, and it is so ; it is the wild graj^ ; we shall eat 
them by and by ; perhai>s make wine ; who knows ? ’* 

" I have only one more, papa; what is this ? " 

because it has sprung up so high, 
William ; but it is the common mustard-plant,—what 
we use in England, and sold as mustard and cress. Well, 
1 think you have now made a famous day’s work of it * 
and we have much to thank God for. Here comes Juno 
to get supper on the table; so we will go : the sun is 
just disappearing, and it wall be dark in a few minutes.” 

As soon as they had returned to the house, a consulta¬ 
tion was held as to their future proceedings; and after 
some debate, it was agreed that it would be advisable that 
they should take the boat out of the sand, and, as soon as 
It was ready, examine the reef on the southward, to see if 
they coukl Imd a passage through it, as it would take a 
long wjiile to go round it; and as soon as that was accom¬ 
plished Mr. Sea^ave, Ready. William, and Juno should 
all go through the wood, carrying with them a tent to 
pitcli on the newly discovered piece of ground ; and that 
they should set up a flagstaff at the little harbour to point 
out Its position. Of course, that would be a hard day’s 
work, but that they would, nevertheless, return the 
same night ; and not leave Mrs. Seagrave alone with the 
children. Having accomplished this. Ready and William 
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would then put the wheels and axle in the boat, and other 
articles required, such as saw, hatchets, and spades, and 
row round to the south side of the island, to find a little 
harbour. As soon as they had landed them and secured 
the boat, they would then return by the path through 

the wood. 

The next job would be to rail in the yam-plantation to 
keep off the pigs, and, at the same time, to drive the 
sheep and goats through the wood, that they might feed 
on the new pasture-ground ; the old one was to be re¬ 
served for cutting and making into hay for fodder. Ready 
and William were then to cut down cocoanut trees 
sufficient for the paling, fix up the posts, and when that 
was done Mr. Seagrave was to come to them and assist 
them in railing it in, and drawing the timber. 
they expected would be all done in about a month , 
and during that time, as Mrs. Seagrave and Juno would 
be, for the greater part of it, left at the house, they weie 
to employ themselves in clearing the garden of weeds, 
and making preparation for fencing it in. 

As soon as this important work had been completed, the 
boat would return to the bay with a load of prickly pears 
for the garden fence, and then they were to direct their 
attention to the stores which had been saved from the 
wreck, and were lying in the cove where they had first 
landed. When they had examined them, and brought 
round what were required, and secured them in the store¬ 
house, they would then have a regular survey of the Inland 
by land and by water, and make a map of it, which Mr, 
Seagrave knew very well how to do. Such were the 
arrangements proposed for the season of fine weather 
which had now commenced. But man proposes and 
God disposes, as will be shown by the interruption of their 
intended projects, which we shall have to narrate in 
the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

Vessel in Sight—William and Ready—The Telescope-Flagstaff—Air 
Bedding—Preparations—Hoist Ensign and Flag—Hopes and Fears 
Joy of the Party—Vessel hauls off—Disappointment. 

As usual. Ready was the first up on the following morning 
and having greeted Juno, who followed him out of the 
house, he set oil on ids accustomed rounds, to examine 
into the stock and tlieir other possessions. He was 
standing in the garden at the point. First he thought 
that it would be necessary to get ready some sticks for 
the peas, widcli were now seven or eight inches out of the 
ground ; he had jM-oceeded a little farther, to where the 
calivances, or French haricot beans, had been sown, and 
had decided upon the propriety of hoeing up the earth 
round them, as they were a very valuable article of food, 
that would keep, and afford many a good dish during the 
rainy or winter season. He had gone on to ascertain 
if tile cucumber seeds had shown themselves above the 
ground, and was pleased to find that they were doing 
\\cll. He said to himself, " We have no vinegar, that 
1 know of, l)ut we can preserve them in salt water, as 
they do in Russia ; it will be a change, at all events ; ” 
and tlicn he raised his eyes and looked out to the offing, 
and. as usual, scanned the horizon. He thought he saw 
a siiip to the north-cast, and he applied his telescope 
to his eye. He was not mistaken—it was a vessel. 

1 lie old man s heart beat quick ; he dropped his tele¬ 
scope on his arm and fetched some heavy breaths before 
he could recover from the effects of this unexpected 
^»ght. After a minute he again put his telescope to his 
eye, and riien made her out to be a brig under top-sails 
and top-gallant sails, steering directly for the island. 

Ready walked to the rocky point, from which they 
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fished, and sat down to reflect. Could it be that the 
vessel had been sent after them, or that she had by mere 
chance come among the islands ? He decided, after a 
short time, that it must be chance, for none could know 
that they were saved, much less that they were on the 
island. Her steering towards the island must then be 
either that she required water or something else ; perhaps 
she would alter her course and pass by them. “ At all 
events,” thought the old man, “ we are in the hands of 
God, who will, at His own time and in His own way, 
do with us as He thinks fit. I will not at present say 
anything to !Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave. It would be cruel 
to raise hopes which might end in disappointment. A 
few hours will decide. And yet I cannot do without 
help—I must trust Master William—he is a noble boy 
that, and clever beyond his years ; if he lives, he will 
turn out a great and, what is better, a good man.” 

Ready rose up again, examined the vessel with his 
telescope, and then walked towards the house. XViUiam 
was up, and the remainder of the family were stirring. 

” William,” said Ready to him, as they walked away 
from the house, “ I have a secret to tell you, which you 
will at once see the necessity of not telling to anyone 
at present. A few hours will decide the question.” 
Wil iam readily gave his promise. ” There is a vessel 
off the island ; she may be the means of rescuing us, or 
she may pass without seeing us. It would be too cruel 
a disappointment to your father and mother, if the latter 
were the case.” 

William stared at Ready, and for a moment could not 
speak, his excitement was so gi'eat. 

” Oh, Ready, how grateful I am ! How I do thank 
God ! I trust that we may be taken away, for you have 
no idea how my poor father suffers in silence—and so 
does my mother.” 

” I know it, Master William, I know it, and it is natural ; 
they do their best to control their yearnings, and they 
can do no more. But now. Master William, we must 
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be quick, and at work before breakfast. But stop, I 
will show you the vessel.” 

Ready caught the vessel in the field of the telescope, 
which he leant against the trunk of a cocoanut, and 
William put his eye to the glass. 

” Do you see her, sii ? ” 

* Oh yes, Ready, and she is coming this way.” 

” Yes, sir, she is steering right for the island ; but do 
not talk so loud ; I will put the telescope down here, and 
we will go about our work ; there is an axe at the store¬ 
house. Come, Master William ; come, quick, before 
your father leaves the house.” 

William and Ready went to the storehouse for the 
axe. Ready selected a very slight cocoanut tree nearest 
to the beach, which he cut down, and as soon as the top 
was taken off, with the assistance of William, he carried 
!t down to the point. 

” Now, Master WilliCtm, go for a shovel and dig a hole 
here, that we may fix it up as a flagstaff. When all is 
ready, I will go for a small block and some roi^e for 
halyards to hoist uj) the flags as soon as the vessel is 
likely to see them. When the hole is deep enough, come 
up to breakfast as if nothing had happened. At break¬ 
fast-time, I sliall ju'oposc that you and I get the boat 
out of the sand and examine her, and give Mr. Seagrave 
some work indoors.” 

” But the flags. Ready ; they are round my mother’s 
bed. How shall we get them ? ” 

” Suppose I say that it is time that the house should 
l>e well cleaned, and that the canvas hangings of the bed 
should be taken out to be aired this fine day. Ask your 
father to take the direction of the work while we dig out 
the boat ; that will employ them all inside the house.” 

” Yes, that will do, Ready.*’ 

During breakfast-time, Ready observed that he in¬ 
tended to get the boat out of the sand, and that William 
should assist him. 

“ And what am I to do. Ready ? ” s;iid ]Mr, Seagrave* 
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“ Why, sir, I think, now that the rains are over, it 
would not be a bad tiling if we were to air bedding, as 
they say at sea ; it is a fine warm day, and if all the 
bedding was taken out of the house and well shaken 
and then left out to air, it would be a very good job over, 
for you sec, sir, I have thought more than once that the 
house does smell a little close.” 

” It will be a very good tiling, Ready,” observed 
Mrs. Seagrave ; ” and, at the same time, Juno and I 
will give the house a thorough cleaning and sweeping.” 

” Had we not better have the canvas screens down and 
air them too ? ” said William. 

” Yes, sir,” replied Ready, ** we had better air every¬ 
thing. We will assist in taking down the screens and 
flags, and spread them out to air, and then, if Mr. Sea- 
grave has no objection, we will leave him to superintend 
and assist Madam Seagrave and Juno.” 

” With all my heart,” replied Mr. Seagrave. ” We 
have done breakfast, and will begin as soon as you please.” 

Ready and William took down the canvas screens 
and flags, and went out of the cottage with them ; they 
spread out the canvas at some distance from the house, 
and then William went down to the beach with the 
flags, while Ready procured the block and small rope 
to hoist them up with. 

Ready’s stratagem answered well. Without being 
perceived by those in the cottage, the flagstaff was raised 
and fixed in the groimd, and the flags all ready for hoist¬ 
ing ; then Ready and William returned to the fuel- 
stack and each carried down as much stuff as they could 
hold, that they might make a smoke to attract the notice 
of those on board the vessel. All this did not occupy much 
more than an hour, during which the brig continued her 
course steadily towards the island. When Ready first 
saw her, the wind was light, but latterly the breeze 
had increased very much, and at last the brig took in 
her top-gallant sails. The horizon behind the vessel, 
which had been quite clear, was now banked up with 
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clouds, and the waves curled in white foam over the reefs 
of rocks extending from the island. 

” The breeze is getting up strong, blaster William,” 

said Ready “ and she will soon be down if she is not 

% 

frightened at the reefs, which she can see plainer, now the 
water is rougli, than she could before.” 

” I trust she will not be afraid,” replied William. 

How far do you think she is off now ? ” 

” About five miles. Master William ; not more. The 
wind has hauled round more to the southward, and it is 
banking up fast, I see. I fear that we shall have another 
smart gale ; however, it won’t last long. Come, Master 
William, let us hoist the flags ; wc nuist not lose a chance ; 
the flags will blow nice and clear for them to see them.” 

William and Ready h<usted up the ensign hi'st, and 
below it the flag, with the ship’s name. Pacific, in lai'ge 
letters upon it. ” Now then,” said Ready, as he made 
fast the halyards, ” let \is strike a light and make a smoke ; 
that will attract their notice.” 

As soon as the cocoanut leaves were lighted. Ready 
and William threw water ujxm them, S(^ as to damp them 
and procure a heavy column of smoke. The vessel 
apjxoached rapidly, and they were watching her in silent 
suspense, when they pcrcei\-ed Mr. and Mi's. Seagrave, 
Juno carrying .Mbert, with Tommy and Caioline, nmning 
down as fast as they could to the beach. The fact was, 
that Tommy, tired of work, had gone out of the house and 
walked towards the beach ; tliere he perceived, flrst, 
the flags hoisted, and then he detected the vessel off the 
island. He immediately ran back to the house, crying 
out, “Papa! Mamma! Captain Osborn come back— 
come back in a big ship.” At this announcement Mr. and 
Mrs. Scagiave ran out of the house, perceived the vessel, 
and the flags flying, and, as wc have stated, ran as fast 
as they could down to where William and Ready were 
standing by the flagstaff. 

" Oh ! Ready, why did you not tell us tins before ? ** 
exclaimed Mr. Seagrave, out of breath. 
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“ I wish you had not known it now, sir,” replied Ready ; 
“ but, however, it can’t be helped ; it was done out of 
kindness, Mr. Se^rave.” 

” Yes, indeed it was, papa.” 

Mrs. Seagrave dropped down on the rock, and burst 
into tears. Mr. Seagrave was equally excited. 

” Does she see us. Ready ? ” exclaimed he at last. 

” No, sir, not yet, and I waited till she did, before I 
made it known to you,” replied Ready. 

” She is altering her course. Ready,” said William. 

” Yes, sir, she has hauled to the wind ; she is afraid 
of coming too near to the reefs.” 

“ Surely she is not leaving us,” exclaimed Mrs. Sea- 
grave. 

” No, madam ; but she does not see us yet.” 

” She does ! she does ! ” cried William, throwing up 
his hat ; ” see, she hoists her ensign.” 

” Very true, sir ; she does see us. Thanks be to Gcd.” 

Mr. Seagrave embraced his wife, who threw herself 
sobbing into his arms, kissed his children with rapture, 
and wrung old Ready’s hand. He was almost frantic with 
joy. William was equally delighted. Juno grinned and 
laughed, while the tears ran down her cheeks, and Tommy 
took little Caroline by her two hands and they danced 
round and round together. 

As soon as they were a little more composed Ready 
observed, “ Mr. Seagrave, that they have seen us is 
certain, and what we must now do is to get our own boat 
out of the sand. We know the passage through the reefs, 
and they do not. I doubt if they will, however, venture 
to send a boat on shore until the wind moderates a little. 
You see, sir, it is blowing up very strong just now.” 

“ But you don’t think it will blow harder, Ready ? ” 

“ I am sorry to say, sir, that I do. It looks very 
threatening to the southward, and until the gale is over 
they will not venture near an island so surrounded with 
rocks. It would be very imprudent if they did. However, 
sir, a few hoxirs will decide.” 
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“ But surely,” said Mrs. Seagrave, even if it does 
blow they will not leave the island without taking us off. 
They will come after the gale is over.” 

” Yes, madam, if they can, I do think they will« but, 
God knows, some men have hard hearts, and feel little 
for the misery of others.” 

The brig had, in the meantime, kept away again, as 
if she was running in ; but very soon aftci^vards she 
hauled to the wind, with her head to the northward, 
and stood away from the island. 

” She is leaving us,” exclaimed William mounifully. 

“ Hard-hearted wretches ! ” said ^Ir, Seagrave, with 
indignation. 

“You are wrong to say that, sir,” replied Ready: 

“ excuse me, Mr. Seagrave, for Ix'ing so bold ; but the 
fact is, that if I was in command of tliat vessel, I should 
do just as they have done. The gale rises fast, and it 
would be very dangerous for them to remain wiiere they 
now arc. It docs not at all prove that they intend to 
leave us ; they but consult their ow’n safety, and, when 
the gale is over, w’c shall, I tnist, see them again.” 

No reply was made to Ready's judicious remarks. 
The Seagraves only saw that the vessel w'as lea\ing them, 
and their hearts sank. They watched her in silence, and 
as she gradually diminished to the view, so did their hopes 
depart from them. The wind w'as now fierce, ai\d a heavj; 
squall, with rain, obscured the offing, and the vessel 
was no longer to be distinguished. Mr. Seagrave turned 
to his wife, and mournfully offered her his arm. They 
walked away from the beach without ‘Speaking: the 
remainder of the party, wdth the exception of old Ready, 
followed them. How' different was their return to the 
house from the joyous descent to the beach. Ready 
remained some time with his eyes in the direction w'here 
the vessel was last seen. He was melancholy, for he had 
a foreboding that it would be seen no more. At last he 
hauled down the ensign and flag and throwing them over 
his shoulder, followed the disconsolate party to the house. 
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Grief and Despair—Chances—Speculation—More composed—Canoe seen 
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held—Plans proposed—Resignation. 

When Ready arrived, he found them all plunged in such 
deep distress, that he did not think it advisable to say 
anything. The evening closed in ; it was lime to retire. 
The children had already been put to bed ; but I\Ir. 
Seagrave remained without speaking, holding his wife 
by her hand. Mrs. Seagrave’s head was rested upon her 
husband’s shoulder, and an occasional low sob was to 
be heard. The countenance of Mr. Seagrave was not only 
gloomy, but morose. The hour for retiring to rest had 
long passed, when Ready broke the silence by saying, 
“ Surely vou do not intend to sit up all night, Mr. Sea- 
grave ? ” 

Oh no ; there’s no use sitting up now,” replied Mr, 
Seagrave, rising up impatiently, “ Come, my dear, 
let us go to bed.” 

Mrs, Seagrave rose and retired behind the canvas 
screen. Her husband seemed as if he was about to follow 
her, when Ready, without speaking, laid the Bible on 
the table before him, Mr. Seagrave did not appear to 
notice it ; but William touched his father’s arm, pointed 
to the book, and then went inside of the screen, and led 
out his mother. 

God forgive me 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Seagrave ; “ in 
my selfishness and discontent I had forgotten-” 

Yes, sir, you had forgotten those words, * Come unto 
me, all ye who are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ Those words are true, sir; I have felt 
them to be so.’ 
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“ I am ashamed of myself,” said Mrs. Seagrave, burst- 
ing into tears. 

Mr Seagrave opened the Bible and read the psalm. As 
joon as he had closed the book, “ good-night ” were all the 
words that passed, and they all retired to rest. 

During the night the wind howled and the rain beat 
down. The children slept soundly, but Mr. and Mrs. Sea- 
grave, Ready, and William were awake during the whole 
of the’night, listening to the storm, and occupied with their 
own thoughts. It was the most unhappy night that had 

been passed since they first landed. 

Ready was dressed before daylight, and out on the 
beach before the sun had risen. The gale was at its height; 
and, after a careful survey with his telescope, he coulq 
see nothing of the vessel. He remained on the beach till 
breakfast-time, when he was summoned by William, and 
returned to the house. He found Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave 
up and more composed than they were the evening before; 

and they welcomed him warmly. 

“ I fear. Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave, ” that you have 

no good news for us.” 

" No, sir, nor can you expect any good new's untu 
after the gale is over.” 

" Tell me. Ready.” said Mrs. Seagrave, ” do you really 
think that the vessel will come back for us ? ” 

I will tell you what our chances arc, madam, and I 
can do no more. The vessel could not remain here during 
the gale—that is certain ; and there is no saying wdiat the 
effects of the gale may be. She may lie to, and not be far 
from us when the gale is over ; or she may he obliged to 
scud before the gale, and run some hundred miles from 
us. Then, madam, comes the next chance. I think, by 
her running for the island, that she was short of water; 
the question is, then, whether she may not find it neces¬ 
sary to run for the port she is bound to, or w'ater at some 
other place. You know, madam, that a captain of a 
vessel is bound to do his best for the ownei-s. At the same 
time I do think, that if she can witli propriety come back 
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for us, she will. The question is, first, whether she can ; 
and, secondly, whether the captain is a humane man, 
and will do so at his o\vn convenience.” 

“ There is but poor comfort in all that, Ready,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Seagrave. 

“ It is useless holding out false hopes, sir,” replied 
Ready, “ but even if the vessel continues^her voyage, I 
consider we have much to be thankful for.” 

“ In what. Ready ? ” 

“ Why, sir, no one knew whether we were in existence 
or not, and probably we never should have been searched 
for ; but now we have made it known, and by the ship s 
name on the flag they know who we are, and if they arrive 
safe in port, will not fail to communicate the intelligence 
to your friends. Is not that a great deal to be thankful 
for ? We may not be taken off by this vessel, but we have 
every hope that another will be sent out to us.” 

“ Very true, Ready ; I ought to have seen that before ; 
but my despair and disappointment were yesterday so 
great, that it almost took away my reason. We must 
trust in God.” 

” Tm glad to hear you say that, sir,” replied Ready ; 
“ I thought you would soon return to your usual frame of 
mind. I felt for you. I assure you ; and indeed I feel for 
you now. I know how dreadful this state of suspense 
must be.” 

” Let us say no more about it, Ready ; we are but im¬ 
perfect creatures ; and God is merciful when we repent 

of our folly and wickedness.” 

The gale continued during the day, and showed no 
symptoms of abatement when they again retired for the 
night. The following day Ready was up early, as usual, 
and William accompanied him to the beach. 

“ I don’t think that it blows so hard as it did. Ready. 

“ No, Master William, it doe > not; the gale is breaking, 
and by night, I have no doubt, will be over. It is, how¬ 
ever, useless looking for the vessel, as she must be a 
long way from this. It would take her a week, perhaps, 
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to come back to us, if she was to try to do so, unless 
the wind should change to the northward or west¬ 
ward." 

" Ready ! Ready ! ” exclaimed William, pointing to the 
south-east part of the reef; " what is that 1 Look ! it’s 
a boat." 

Ready put his telescope to his eye. " It’s a canoe. 
Master William, and there are people in it." 

" Why, wlierc can they have come from, Ready ? 
See ! tliey arc among the breakers ; they will be lost. 
Let us go towards them, Ready." 

They hastened along the beach to the spot nearest to 
where the canoe was tossing on the surf, and watched it 
as it approached the shore. 

" Master William, this canoe must have been blown 
off from the large island, which lies out there ; " and 
Ready again looked through his telescope : " there are 
two people in it, and they are islanders. Poor things, 
they struggle hard for their lives, and seem much 
exhausted ; but they have passed through the most 
dangerous part of the reef." 

" Yes," replied William, " they will soon be in smoother 
water ; but the surf on the beach is very heavy." 

" They won’t mind that, if their strength don’t fail 
them—they manage the canoe beautifully." 

During this conversation the canoe had rapidly come 
towards the land. In a moment or two afterwards it 
passed through the surf and grounded on the beach. 
The two people in it had just strength enough left to 
paddle through the surf, and then they dropped down 
in the bottom of the canoe quite exhausted. 

" Let’s drag the canoe higher up. Master William. Poor 
creatures ! they are nearly dead," 

While dragging it up, Ready observed that the occu¬ 
pants were both women : their faces were tattooed all 
over, which disfigured them very much * otherwise they 
were young, and might have been good-looking. 

" Shall I run up and get something for them. Ready ? ” 
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“ Do, Master William ; ask Juno to ^ve you some ot 
whatever there is for breakfast; anything warm. 

William soon returned \vith some thin oatmeal porridge, 
which Juno had been preparing for breakfast; and a 
few spoonfuls being forced down the throats of the two 
natives, they gradually revived. William then left Ready, 
and went up to acquaint his father and mother with this 
unexpected event. 

William soon returned wdth Mr. Seagrave. and as the 
women were now able to sit up, they hauled up the canoe 
as far as they could, to prevent her being beat to pieces. 
They found nothing in the canoe, except a piece of matting 
and the two paddles which had been used by the natives. 
The latter were very curiously carved, as well as the bow 


of the canoe. 

“ You see, sir,” said Ready, ” it is very clear that these 
two poor women, having been left in charge of the canoe, 
have been blown oft from the shore of one of the islands 
to the south-east; they must have been contending 
with the gale ever since the day before yesterday, and, as 
it appears, without food or water. It’s a mercy that they 
gained this island.” 

” It is so,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; ” but to tell the truth. 
I am not over-pleased at their arrival. It proves what 
we were not sure of before, that we have very near neigh¬ 
bours, who may probably pay us a very unwelcome 
visit. 

“ That may be, sir,” replied Ready ; “ still, these two 
poor creatures being thrown on shore here does not make 
th^ matter worse, or the danger greater. Perhaps it may 
tupi to our advantage ; for if these women learn to speak 
English before any other islanders visit us, they will 
interpret for us, and be the means, perhaps, of saving 
our lives.” ,, 

** Would their visit be so dangerous, then. Ready ? 

“ Why, sir, a savage is a savage, and, like a child, 
wishes to obtain whatever he sees ; especially he covets 
what he may turn to use. such as iron, etc. If they came. 
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and we concealed a portion, and gave up the remainder 
of our goods, we might escape ; but still there is no 
trusting to them, and I would infinitely prefer defending 
ourselves against numbers, to trusting to their mercy.” 

” But how can we defend ourselves against a multi¬ 
tude ? ” 

” We must be prepared, sir ; if we can fortify ourselves 
with our muskets, we would be more than a match for 
hundreds.” 

Mr. Seagravc turned away. After a pause he said, 
” It is not ver^' pleasant to be now talking of defending 
ourselves against savages, when we hoped two days ago 
to be leaving the island. Oh that that brig would make 
its appearance again ! ” 

” T le wind is going down fast, sir,” observed Ready; 
” it will be fine weather before the evening. We may 
look out for her: at all events, for the next week I shall 


not give up all hopes.” 

f ” A whole week. Ready ! Alas ! how true it is, that 
hope deferred niaketh the heart sick.” 

‘ It is a severe trial. Mr. Seagrave ; but we must submit 
when we are chastened. W'e had better get these p)00r 
creatures up to the house, and let them recover them¬ 
selves.” 

" Yes, Ready; I presume they will understand 
signs.” 

Ready then beckoned to them to get on their feet, 
which they both did, although with some difhculty. He 
then went in advance, making a sign for them to follow 
they understood him, and made the attempt, but were 
so weak, that they would have fallen if they had not been 
supported by Mr. Seagrave and William. 

It required a long time for them to arrive at the house. 
Mrs. Seagrave, who knew what had happened, received 
them very kindly, and Juno had a mess ready, which she 
put before them. They ate a little, and then lay do\vn, 
and were soon sound asleep. 

” It is fortunate for us that they are women/* ob- 
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served Mr. Seagrave : “ we should have had great diffi¬ 
culty had they been men." 

"Yes, sir/ replied Ready; “but still we must not 
trust women too much at first, for they are savages. 
If it is the will of God that we still remain on this island, 
they may be very useful to us in many ways—indeed, 

I may say, be very valuable to us, as we have plenty of 

employment for them." 

" Where shall we put them to-night, Ready ? 

" Why, sir, I have been thinking about that. I wish 
we had a shed close to us but as we have not, we must 
let them sleep in the storehouse." 

" Yes, that will do very well." 

We must now pass over a space of fifteen days, in which 
there was nothing done. The expectation of the vessel 
returning was still alive, although each day deci eased 
these hopes. Every morning Ready and William were 
at the beach with the telescope, and the whole of the 
day was passed in surmises, hopes, and fears. In fact, the 
appearance of the vessel and the expectation of leaving 
the island had completely overturned all the re^larity 
and content of our island party. No other subject was 
broached—not any of the work proposed was begun, ^ 
it was useless to do anything if they were to leave the 
island. After the first week had passed, they felt that 
every day their chances were more adverse, and at the 
end of the fortnight all hopes were very unwillingly aban¬ 
doned. They had had time to school theinsel^^ into 
resignation, and now once more turned their thoughts 

to their own immediate pursuits. 

The Indian women had, in the meantime, recovered 

their fatigues, and appeared to be very niild ” 

able. Whatever they were able to do, they did cheerfu^, 
and had already gained a few words of English. The 
to explore was again talked over, and arranged for the 
following Monday, when a new misfortune fell on them, 

which disconcerted all their arrangements. 

On the Saturday morning, when Ready, as usual, went 
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his rounds, as he walked along the beach, he perceived 
that the Indian canoe was missing. It had been hauled 
up clear of the water, so that it could not have floated 
away. Ready’s heart misgave him ; he looked through 
iiis telescope in the direction of the large island, and 
thought lie could distinguish a speck on the water at 
a great distance. As he was thus occupied, William came 
down to him. 

“ Master William.” said Ready, ” I fear those island 
women have escaped in their canoe. Run up and see if 
they are in the outhouse, or anywhere else, and let me 
know as soon as you can.” 

William in a few minutes returned, breathless, stating 

that the women were not to be found, and that they had 

% 

evidently carried away with them a quantity of the large 
nails and other pieces of iron which were in the small 
kegs in the storehouse. 

” This is bad, Master William—very bad indeed ; tliis 
is worse than the vessel not coming back.” ♦ 

” Why, we can do without them. Ready,” 

” Yes, sir ; but when they get back to tlieir own people, 
and show them the iron they ha\'e brought with them, 
and describe how much more there is to be had, depend 
upon it, we shall have a visit from them in numbers, 
that they may obtain more. I ought to have known 
better than to have left the canoe here ; it should have 
been burnt. We must go and consult with Mr. Seagrave, 
for the sooner we begin to work now the better. Come, 
]\laster William ; but recollect, we must make light of 
this to your mamma.” 

They communicated the intelligence to Mr. Seagrave 
when they were outside. He at once perceived their 
danger; but considered it better to acquaint Mis, 
Seagrave with it, and to conceal nothing. 

This was done accordingly, and then they held a council, 
and came to the following resolutions:— 

That it would be necessary that they should immedi¬ 
ately stockade the storehouse, so as to render it impossible 
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for anyone to get in ■, and that, as soon as the fortifica¬ 
tion was complete, the storehouse should be turned into 
their dwelling-house ; and such stores as could be put 
within the stockade should be removed to their present 
house, or concealed in the cocoanut grove. That after 
they had thus arranged for their security against any 
sudden attack, they would follow up their former plans. 

It was decided that nothing should be begun on that 
day, Saturday ; that Sunday shoiUd be spent in devout 
prayer for help and encouragement from the Almighty, 
who would do towards them as His wisdom should or¬ 
dain ; and that, on Monday, with the blessing of God, 
they would recommence their labour. 

“ I don’t know why, but I feel more courage, now that 
there is a prospect of danger, than I felt when there was 

little or none,” said Mrs. Seagrave. 

I do not doubt it, madam ; and, should it be caUed 
into request, that you will prove it; which I hope may 

not be the case.” . 

” How little do we know what the day may bring 
forth ! ” exclaimed Mr. Seagrave. “ How joyfiil were our 
anticipations when the vessel hoisted her colours . we 
felt sure that we were to be taken off the island. Ine 
same gale that drove the vessel away brought down to 
us the island women. The fair weather after the gale, 
which we hoped would have brought back the vessel 
to our succour, on the contrary enabled the women 
to escape in the canoe, and make known our existence 
to those who may come to destroy us. How true it is 
that man plans in vain : how true that he is as naught, 
and that it is only by the Almighty will and pleasure 
that he can obtain his ends. All that we^c^ say is, 
‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


CHAPTER XLV 

Indecision—Consultation. 


When we closed our last chapter, the family on the island 
were in a very tincomfortable state of mind ; they had 
suffered much by disappointment, from the vessel having 
been driven off the island by the gale of wind, at a time 
when they felt certain that they would be taken on board ; 
and, moreover, the escape of the two native women in the 
canoe, with the iron nails, and other articles, so coveted 
by savages, had filled them with apprehensions lest the 
savages should visit the island in great numbers with the 
hope of obtaining more. They were consequently in so 
sad a state of suspense, that for three weeks after the 
vessel had been driven away, notwithstanding their con¬ 
sultations and resolutions, they still remained quite in¬ 
active : at times indulging the hope that the vessel might 
return ; at others, looking anxiously in the direction 
of the larger island, to ascertain if there was not a fleet 
of canoes coming down for their destruction. 

One morning, at sunrise, as they were looking round 
with the telescope, close to the turtle-pond, Masterman 
Ready said to Mr. Seagrave, “ Indeed, sir, we must no 
longer remain in this state of idleness ; I have been think¬ 
ing a great deal of our present position and prospects : as 
to the vessel coming back, we must, at present, give up 
all hopes of it. I only wish that we were quite as sure 
that we shall not have a visit from the savages : that is 
my great fear, and it really haunts me ; the idea of o\ir 
being suiq^rised some night, and ^Irs. ^agrave and the 
dear children, perhaps, murdered in their beds, is awful 
to reflect upon.'* 
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God help us ! exclaimed Mr. Seagrave, covering up 
his face. 

“ God will help us, Mr. Seagrave, but at the same time 
it is necessary that we should help ourselves ; He will 
give His blessing to our exertions, but we cannot expect 
that miracles will be performed for us ; and if we remain 
as we now are, inactive, and taking no steps to meet the 
danger which threatens us, we cannot expect the divine 
assistance. We have had a heavy shock, but it is now 
time that we recovered from it, and put our shoulders 
to the wheel/’ 

“ I agree \vith you, Ready,’’ replied William ; “ indeed, 
I have been thinking the same thing for many days past. 

** We have all been ihinkwg of it, I believe,” said Mr. 
Seagrave ; ” I'm sure I have lain awake night after 
night, considering our position and what we ought to 
do, but I have never been able to come to any satisfactory 
resolution.” 

” No more have I till last night, Mr. Seagrave ; but I 
think that I have now something to propose which, 
perhaps, will meet with your approval,” replied Ready ; 
” so now, sir, suppose we hold another council and come 
to a decision.” 

” I am most willing, Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave, sitting 
down upon a rock ; ” and as you are the oldest, and more¬ 
over the best adviser of the three, we will first hear what 
you have to propose.” 

” Well, then, Mr. Seagrave, it appears to me that it 
will not do to remain in the house, for we may, as I have 
said, be surprised by the savages at any hour in the night, 
and we have no means of defence against numbers.” 

” I feel that, and have felt it for some time,” replied 
Mr. Seagrave. ” What shall we do, then ; shall we return 
to the cove ? ” 

” I should think not, sir,” said Ready ; ” what I pro¬ 
pose is this : we have made a discovery on the south 
of the island, which is of great importance to us ; not 
that I consider the fruit and other plants of any great 
. xoa 
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value, as they will only serve to increase our luxuries, 
if I may so call them, during the summer season. One 
great advantage to us is the feed which we have found for 
our live stock, and the fodder for them during the rainy 
season ; but ])rinci])ally, the patch of yams, wiiich will 
afford us food during the winter. They are of great im¬ 
portance to us, and w'C cannot too soon protect them from 
the pigs, wiiich will certainly root them all up, if we do 
not prevent them. Now’, sir, you know' wiiat we had 
arranged to do, but which w’e have not done ; I think the 
cocoaniit rails w’ill take too much time, and it will be 
sufficient to make a ditch and hedge round the yams, 
sir ; but it will be very tedious if we are to go backwards 
and forwards to do the work, and Mrs. Seagrave and the ' 
children will be left alone. I tlierefore propose, as the 
w’cather is now' set in fair, and w’ill remain so for months, 
that w'e pitch our tents on that part of the island, and 
remove the wiiole family there ; we shall soon be very 
comfortable, and at all events much safer there than if 
w’c remain here without any defence.” 

“ It is an excellent plan, Ready ; we shall, as you say, 
be removed from danger for the time, and when there, 
we may consider what w'e had best do by and by.” 

” Yes, sir. Those w'omen may not have gamed the 
other island, it is true, for the}* had the wind right against 
them for several days after they wont aw'ay in the canoe, 
and, moreover, the current sets strong this w’ay ; but if 
they have, w'e must expect that the savages will pay us 
a visit : they w'ill of course come direct to the house, if 
they do come.” 

*^But, Ready, you don’t mean to say that we are to’ 
leave this side of the island altogether, and all our com¬ 
fortable arrangements? ” siiid William. 

” No, IMastcr William, not altogether ; for now I come 
to the second part of my proposition. As soon as we have 
done our w’ork at the yam-plantation, and made every¬ 
thing as comfortable there as we can, I think we may 
then leave Seagrave and the children in the tents, 
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and work here. As we before agreed, let us abandon the 
house, in which we live at present, and fit out the out¬ 
house, which is concealed in the cocoanut grove, ^ a 
iwelling-house, and fortify it so as to be secure against 
any sudden attack of the savages : for return here we 
must, to live, as we cannot remain in the tents after the 

rainy season sets in.” , ■ j 

” How do you propose to fortify it, Ready ? said 

Mr. Seagrave ; ” I hardly know. What is a stockade ? ” 

” That I will explain to you by and by, sir. Then, 
if the savages come here, at all events we should be able 
to defend ourselves with firearms ; one man behind a 
stockade is better than twenty who have no other arms 
but spears and clubs ; and we may, with the help of 
God, beat them off.” 

” I think your plan is excellent. Ready,” said Mr. Sea- 
grave, ” and that the sooner we begin the better.” 

” That there is no doubt of, sir. Now, the first ]ob 
is for William and me to try for the passage through this 
side of the reef with the boat, and then we wiU look for 
the little harbour wliich we discovered ; as soon as that is 
done, we will return, and take the tents and all we require 
round in the boat, and when we have pitched the tents, 
and all is arranged, Mrs. Seagrave and the children can walk 
tluough the wood with us and take possession. Now, 
^Ir. Seagrave, if we are all agreed, the sooner we begin 
the better, for we have plenty to do, and we must recollect 
that we shall have to go up to the cove before we can 
commence the stockade, to procure nails, and many other 
things ; indeed, we may as well have a regular survey 

of our stores there when we are about it.” 

** Let us not lose a day, not an hour, Ready ; we have 
• lost too much time already,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; 
and may the blessing of Heaven attend our endeavours. 

What shall we do to-day ? ” ^ . 

“ At breakfast, sir, we will communicate our intentions 
to Mrs. Seagrave ; after breakfast, William and I will 
take the boat and try for the passage. You can remain 
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here, packing up the tents, and such articles as must first 
be carried round. We shall be back, I hope, by dinner¬ 
time." 

They then rose and walked towards the house; all felt 
relieved in tlieir minds, after they had made this arrange¬ 
ment, satisfied that they would be using all human en¬ 
deavours to ward off the danger which threatened them, 
and might then put their confidence in that Providence 
who would, if He thought fit, protect them in their 
need. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


Passage through 


the Reef—Looking for Harbour—Tommy and Crayfish 
—Tommy sulky. 


The subiect was introduced to Mrs. Seagrave while they 
were at breakfast, and as she perceived how much more 
secure they would be. she cheerfully consented In le^ 
than an hour afterwards, William and Ready had pr - 
pared the boat, and were pulling out among the rocks ot 
the reef to find a passage, which, after a short ^ 

by keeping two or three cables from the point, they 

“-TO? Ma.te, WiUiam." observed 

Ready ; but we must now take some marks to tina 
our way in again. See, sir, the large black rock is on a 
line wth the garden point ; so, if we keep them in one 
we shall know that we are in the proper channel , and 
now for a mark abreast of us, to find out when we 


“ Why, Ready, the corner of the turtle-pond just 
touches the right waU of the house replied William. 

“ So it doesfsir • that wiU do, and now let us pidl away 

as hard as we can, so as to be back in good time. 

They soon were on the south side of the island, and 

pulling up along the shore. -o j •> »> 

“ How far do you think that it is by water. Ready . 

“ I hardly know. Master WiUiam ; but at least four 
or five miles, so we must make up our ^nds to a gc® 
hour^s puU. At all events, we sh^ sail back again with 

this wind, although there is but little of it. -.Tr-u- ^ 
“ We are in very deep water now. observed William, 

after a long silence. , . 

“ Yes, sir ; on this side of the island we must expect 

270 
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it; the coral grows to leeward only. I think that we 
cannot be very far from the little harbour we discovered. 
You see, sir, we have opened upon the meadow land and 
the clumps of trees. Suppose we leave off rowing for a 
minute, and look about us."’ 

There are two rocks close to the shore, Ready,” said 
William, pointing ; ” and you recollect there were two 
or three rocks outside of the harbour.” 

” Very true. Master M'illiam ; and I should not wonder 
if you have hit upon the very spot. Let us pull in.” 

They did so ; and, to their satisfaction, found that 
they were in the harbour, where the water was as smooth 
as a pond. 

” Now, then, blaster William ; we will step the mast, 
and sail back at our leisure.” 

” Stoj) one moment. Ready ; give me the boat-hook. 

I see something between the clefts of the rocks.” 

Ready handed the boat-hook to William, who, lowering 
it down into the water, drove the spike of iron at the 
end of it into a large crayfish, whicli he hauled up into 
the boat. 

“ That will be an addition to our dinner. Master 
William,” said Ready ; ” we do not go back empty- 
handed, and tlierefore, as the saying is, we sh;ill be 
more welcome ; now, then, let us start, for we must pull 
here again this afternoon, and with a full cargo on board.” 

They stepped the mast, and as soon as they had pulled 
the boat clear of the harbour, they set the siiil, and in less 
than an hour had rejoined the piu'ty at the house. 

William liad brought up the crayfish, which had only 
one claw, and Juno had put on another pot of water to 
boil it, as an addition to the dinner, which was nearly 
ready. Tommy at first went with his sister Caroline to 
look at the animal, and as soon as he had left off admir¬ 
ing it, he began, as usual, to tease it, as he did the lion 
at the Cape : first he poked its eyes wnth a stick, then he 
tried to unfold its tail, but the animal flapped, and he 
ran away. At last he was trying to put lus stick into 
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t’ae creature’s mouth, when it raised its large claw, and 
caught him by the ^vnst, squeezing him so tight that 
Tommy screamed and danced about ^ crayfish held 
on. Fortunately for him, the animal had been so long 
out of water, and had been so much hurt by tf 'ron 
spike of the boat-hook, that it was more than half-dea^ 
or he would have been severely hurt. Ready ran to, him 
and disengaged the crayfish ; but Tomrny was so rig 
ened, that he took to his heels, and did "ot leave off 
running until he was one hundred yards from the house, 
while Tuno and Ready were laughing at him till the 
tears came into their eyes. Tommy was ve^^ sulky at 
being laughed at, so he sat down when he had Jett oh 
running, till he saw the dinner going on. and then he 
came back, looking very foolish. When he saw ^h^ c^aj' 
fish on the table, he appeared to be afraid of it, althoug 

it was dead. ,, t ^ 

Well, Tommy,” said Mr. Seagrave, I suppose you 

won’t eat any of the crayfish ? 

'* Won't I ? ” rephed Tommy. 

tried to eat me.” _ .1. i . 0 »» 

” What part will you have. Tommy— the claw . said 

^“Ye^f^ra'eat the claw,— nasty beast; I'll eat him, 

out of spite.” . , 1 -r 

” Why did you not leave the animal alone, lonmy • 

said Mr. Seagrave ; ” if you had not tormen e 1 , 

would not have bitten you ; I don t know ^he ^ y 

ought to have any, if you only eat it 0^ 0 sp * ^ 

should eat it with joy and gratitude. What y^ y 

in your grace before meat. Tommy ? tell rn®, s . 

“‘For what we are going to receive the Lord make 

us truly thankful,’ ” said Tommy gloomily. ^ 

“ Well, but by your account, you are only t^y spue¬ 
ful,’ and therefore I do not think you ought to have 

don’t like it; I won’t have any,” rephed Tommy. 
" I like salt pork better.” 


I’ll eat him, for he 
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Well, then, if you don’t like it, you shall not have it 
forced upon you. Tommy,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; ” so 
now we'll divide it among the rest of us.” 

Tommy was not very well pleased at this decision, for 
he really did wish to have some of it, so he turned very 
sulky for the rest of the dinner-time, especially when old 
Ready told him that he had had his share of the cray¬ 
fish before dinner. 


CHAPTER XLVTI 


Going round to the Harbour—Banana Clump—Digging for Water 

—Tents Pitched—Return to Bay. 


As soon as the meal was over. Mr. Seagrave and Juno 
assisted them in carrying down the canvas and poles 
for the tent, with shovels to clear away, and the pegs 
to fix the tents up properly. Before they started, 
William observed, ' I think it would be a good thing 
if Ready and I were to take our bedding with us, and then 
we could fix up one tent this evening, and sleep there ; 
to-morrow morning we might set up the other, and get a 
good deal of work over before we came back.’* 

“ You are right, Master William,” replied Ready ; 
“ let us see what Juno can give us to eat, and then we 
will do as you say, for the sooner we are all there the 
better.” 

As Mr. Seagrave was of the same opinion, Juno packed 
up a piece of salt pork and some flour cakes, which, with 
three or four bottles of water, they took down to the 
boat; the axes, saw, and mallet were also put in. Ready 
having thrown in a piece of rope to moor the boat with, 
they shoved off, and were soon through the reef, and 
after a smart pull,—for they were anxious to get round 
as soon as possible,—they arrived again at the small 
harbour. 

As soon as they had landed all the things, they made 
the boat fast by the rope, and then carried a portion of 
the canvas and tent-poles up to the first copse of trees, 
which were the guavas ; they then returned for the 
remainder, and after three trips everything was up. 

” Now, Master William, we must see where we must 
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pitch the tent ; we must not be too near the cocoanut 
grove, or we shall have too far to go for water.’* 

“ Don’t you think that the best place will be close 
to the bananas ? the ground is higher there, and the 
water is, you know, between the bananas and the yams.” 

” Very true, Master William, I think it will not be 
a bad place ; let us walk there first, and reconnoitre the 
ground.” 

They walked to where the bananas were now throwing 
out their beautiful large green leaves, and decided that 
they would fi.\ the tents upon the north side of them ; 
first, because the trees would prevent the tents from 
being seen from the seaward, and secondly, because the 
clumps would shade them from the sun during the hottest 
portion of the day. 

” So here let it be, Master William,” said Ready ; 
” and now let us go and fetch all the things ; it is a nice 
dry spot, and I think will do capitally.” 

They were soon hard at work, and long before sun¬ 
set one tent was ready, and they had put their bedding 
in it. 


” Well, now, I suppose you are a little tired, sir,” said 
Ready ; ” I’m sure you ought to be, for you have worked 
hard to-day.” 

” I don't feel very tired. Ready ; but it’s not time to 
go to bed yet.” 

” No, sir : then I think we had better take our shovels 
and dig the pits for the water, and then we shall know 
by to-morrow morning whether the water is good or not.” 

” Yes, Ready, we can do that before we get our suppers, 
and go to bed.” 

They walked to where the ground between the bananas 
and yam-patch was wet and swampy, and dug two large 
holes about a yard deep and square ; the water trickled 
in very fast, and they were up to their ankles before they 
had finished. 

“There’ll be no want of water, Ready, if it is only 
fit to drink.” 
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“ Tve no fear of that, sir," replied Ready, “ but still 
there’s nothing like having all done before they come 
here; so now our work is finished for the day." 

They returned to the tent, and made their supper 
off the salt pork and flour cakes, and then lay down on 
the mattresses. They were soon fast asleep, for they 
were well tired out with the hard work which they had 
gone through. 

The next morning, at sunrise, they were up again ; the 
first thing they did was to go and examine the holes they 
had dug for w’ater: they found them full and running 
over, and the water had settled quite clear ; they tasted 
it, and pronounced it very good, but not so good as what 
they had in the well near the house in the bay. 

As soon as they had washed themselves, they went 
back and made their breakfast, and then set to work 
to get up the other tent, which, being for Mrs. Seagrave 
and the children, was more carefully put up. They then 
cleared all the ground near the tents of brushwood and 
nigh grass, and levelled it nicely with their shovels 
inside 

" Now, Master William, we have another job, which 
is to prepare a fireplace for J uno : we must go down 
to the beach for stones. Let us take this large bit of 
canvas, and then between us we may carry up as many 
as we require.” 

In another hour the fireplace was completed, and 
Ready and William looked at their work. 

" Well, I call this a very comfortable lodging-house," 
said Ready. 

" And I am sure,” replied William, ” it’s very pretty. 
Mamma will be delighted with it.” 

” We shall have no want of bananas in a few weeks, 
sir,” said Ready ; " look, they are all in blossom already. 
Well, now, I suppose we had better leave everything 
here, and go back again. We must have another trip 
this afternoon, and sleep here to-night,” 

They went down to the boat, and sailed back as be* 
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fore : by ten o’clock in the morning they had regained 
the house, and then they made the arrangements for 
their work during the remainder of the day. It was 
agreed that the provisions necessary for a day or two, 
the table and chairs, the cooking utensils, and a portion 
of their clothes, should be taken round that afternoon, 
that Ready and William should come back early the 
next morning, and then they should all set off together 
through the wood to the new location. Little Albert 
could now walk very well, and wotild not require to be 
carried, except now and then. Tommy and Caroline of 
course would walk with Juno ; the sheep and lambs (for 
they had four lambs), the goats and kids, were to be driven 
through the wood by Mr. Scagrave ; William and Ready 
and the dogs would be very useful in driving them. As 
for the fowls and chickens, it was decided they should be 
left, as Ready and William could look after them on their 
occasional visits. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

Arrival at Tents—Pigs in Yams—New Location—Arrangements. 

The boat was well loaded that afternoon, and they had 
a heavy pull round, and hard work afterwards, to carry 
all the articles up. William and Ready were, therefore, 
not sorry when their work was done, and they went to 
bed as soon as they had taken their supper. 

At sunrise, they went back to the bay in the boat, 
which they hauled up, and then proceeded to the house, 
where they found that everyone was ready to start. 
Mr. Seagrave had collected all the animals, and they 
set off; the marks on the trees were very plain, and they 
had no difficulty in finding their way ; but they had a 
good deal of trouble with the goats and sheep, and did 
not get on very fast. It was three hours before they got 
clear of the cocoanut grove, and Mrs. Seagrave was quite 
tired out. At last they arrived, and Mr. and Mrs. Sea¬ 
grave could not help exclaiming, “ How beautiful! ” 

When they came to where the tents were pitched by 
the side of the bananas, they were equally pleased : it 
was quite a fairy spot. Mrs. Seagrave went into her 
tent to repose after her fatigue ; the goats and sheep were 
allowed to stray away as they pleased, and were feeding 
with avidity upon the fresh herbage ; the dogs lay down, 
panting with their long journey ; Juno put little Albert 
on the bed, while she went with Wilham to collect fuel 
to cook the dinner ; Ready went to the pits to get some 
water, while Mr. Seagrave walked about, examining the 
different clumps of trees with which the meadow was 
studded ; Caroline was in the tent with her mother, 
and Tommy sat on the ground and stared about him. 

When Ready returned with the buckets of water, he 
called the dogs, and went back towards the yam-planta¬ 
tion. Tommy got up after a while, and foUowed; the 
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dogs went into the yams, and were soon barking furi¬ 
ously, which pleased Tommy very much ; when, of a 
sudden, out burst again in a drove all the pigs, followed 
by the dogs, and so close to Tommy that he screamed 
with fright, and tumbled over head and heels. 

“ I thought you were there, my gentlemen,” said 
Ready, looking after the pigs ; ” the sooner we fence you 
out the better.” 

The pigs scampered away, and went into the cocoanut 
grove, as they had done before. Tommy also scampered 
away as soon as he could recover his legs. The dogs 
followed the pigs, and did not return for a long while 
afterwards, and then came back hot and tired, proving 
that they must have chased them for a long distance. 

It was late before the dinner was ready, and they were 
all very glad to go early to bed. 

At day-dawn, William and Ready had again started, 
and walked through the cocoanut grove back to the 
house, to bring round in the boat the articles of furniture 
and the clothes which had been left. Having collected 
everything in the hcnise. and procured some more pork 
and flour from the storehouse, they completed the load 
by spearing one of the turtles whicli remained, and putting 
it into the bottom of the boat ; they then set off again 
for their new residence, and arrived in time for breakiast. 
After the meal was over, they were assisted by Juno and 
.Mr. Seagravc in bringing the contents of the boat up to 
the tents. 

” What a delightful spot this is,” said Mi's. Seagrave. 
“ I think we ought alwa^^'S to make it our summer resi¬ 
dence, and only go back to the house during the rainy 
season.” 

” It is much cooler here, madam, during the summer, 
and much more pleasant ; but we are more protected 
in the house by the cocoanut grove.” 

“ Yes ; that is tnie, and it is very valuable during the 
rainy season ; but it makes it wam'ier in the summer¬ 
time : we have not such a nice breeze as we have here. 
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I assure you. Ready, that I like the change, and shall 
be sorry when we have to go back again.” 

“ I saw such pretty pan’ots this morning,” said little 
Caroline ; “ I wish I had one for my very own.” 

ril try, miss, to find you a young one by and by ; 
but it is too soon yet,” replied Ready. ” Now I must go 
and help Juno to cut up the turtle. We must make our 
larder among the banana trees.” 

But what are we all to do. Ready ? ” said Mr. Sea- 
grave ; ” we must not be idle.” 

No, sir ; but I think we must give up this day to 
putting everything to rights, and making everything com¬ 
fortable inside the tents; we must be at Mrs. Seagrave's 
orders to-day, and to-morrow we will commence the ditch 
and hedge round the yam-plantation. We need not work 
very hard at it, for I don't think the pigs will venture here 
again, as I mean to tie up all the dogs round the yam- 
patch, every night, and their barking will keep them off.” 

" That will be a very good plan, Ready. What beauti¬ 
ful food there is for the sheep and goats.” 

“ Yes, sir; this must be their future residence for the 
best part of the year. Now, sir, I think that to-morrow 
we will begin a piece of the ditch, and show William how 
to put in the cuttings of prickly pear for the hedge, and 
then, sir, I should propose that we leave Master William 
here with his mother, to work at his leisure, while you 
and I go to the cove to examine the stores, and select 
what it will be necessary to bring round. I think you 
said that you must go yourself ? ” 

“ Yes, Ready, I wish to go ; Mrs. Seagrave will not 
object to parting with me for three or four days. When 
we have made selection, I will return, and then you and 
William, who is more used to the boat than I am, can 

bring the stores round. I presume we shall not bring 
them here ? ” 

^o, sir, we will take them round to the storehouse. 
When we have done that job, we must then commence 
our alterations and our stockade.” 

10 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


Fencing the Yanis—Dcparttiro for Cove—Ready's Reflections— 

Examine Beach. 

The next morning they went with their shovels to the 
yam-plantation, and commenced their work. As the 
ground was soft and swampy, the lalxiur was very easy. 
The ditch was dug nearly a yard wide, and the earth 
thrown up on a bank inside. 'They then went to where 
the large patch of prickly pears grew, and cut a quantity, 
which they planted on the top of the bank. Before night, 
they had finished about nine or ten yards of the hedge 
and ditch. 

“ I don’t think that the pigs will get over that when 
it is finished,” said Ready ; ” and ]\Iaster William wall 
be able to get on by him^H when wc are gone, as well 
as if wc were with him.” 

” Yes, but not quite so fast. Ready.” 

” Don’t ovenvork yourself, Master William ; all you 
have to do is to tether the dogs as I did last night, and 
I have no doubt that after one or two more attempts, the 
pigs will come no more.” 

” I’ll try if I cannot shoot a pig or two,” said William. 

" Let it be a young one, then, sir ; we must not kill the 
old ones. Now I think we may as well go back ; the sun 
will soon be down, and Juno is carrying in the supper.” 

Before Mr. Seagrave and Ready started on the following 
morning, the latter gave William directions as to the 
boat. The provisions and the knapsack ha\ang been 
already prepared, they took leave of Mrs. Seagrave, and 
set off, each armed with a musket, and Ready with his 
axe slung over his shoulder. They had a long walk before 
them, as they had fii'st to find their way back to tire house. 
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and from thence had to walk through the wood to the 
cove, so that it was a long round to take, but that could 
not be helped, as they were obliged to follow the blazing 
or marks which they had made in the trees. 

As soon as they arrived at the house, they stopped there 
an hour to rest, and then went down to the garden at 
the point; the potatoes and peas in the garden were 
looking very well, and the onion seed had not failed. 
Ready carefully examined and repaired the fence, because, 
as he observed, now that the wild pigs were driven away 
from the yams, they would, in all probability, come there 
in search of food. 

How solitary and deserted the place looks now. Ready, 
that there is nothing living to be seen,” observ^ed Ali’. 
Seagrave. “ Let us go on.” 

They recommenced their journey, and in two hours 
more reached the cove, where they had first landed. The 
rocks near to it were strewed with timber and planks, 
which lay bleaching in the sun, or half buried in the sand 
at the little cove. Mr. Seagrave sat down and sighed 
deeply, as he said, Ready, the sight of these timbers, 
of which the good ship Pacific was built, and which are 
now strewed in every direction, recalls feelings which I 
had hoped to have dismissed from my mind ; but I cannot 
help them rising up. The remains of this vessel appear 
to me as the last link between us and the civilised world 
which we have been tom from, and all my thoughts of 
home and country, and I may say all my longings for 
them, are revived as strong as ever.” 

And very natural that they should, Mr. Seagrave ; 
I feel it also. I am content, it is true, because I have 
nothing to wish or look forward to ; but still I could not 
help thinking of poor Captain Osbom and my shipmates, 
^ I looked upon the wreck, and wishing that I might 
take them by the hand again. It is very natural that one 
should do so. Why, sir, do you know that I feel unhappy 
oven about the poor ship ? We sailors love our vessels, 
especially when they have good qualities, and the Pacific 
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was as fine a vessel as ever was built (a little wall-sided, 
perhaps but that was of no consequence). Now, sir, 

I feel quite melancholy when I see her planks and timbers 
lying about here. They seem to me like the skeleton of 
some human being, who has been cast away, and whose 
bones, after a time, lie bleaching in the sun and wind. 
Hut sir. if we cannot help feeling as we do, it is our duty 
to check the feeling, so that it does not get the mastery 

over us. We can do no more.” 

“Very tnie. Ready.” said Mr. Scagrave. rising up; 

“ it is not only useless, but even sinful, to indulge in 
them, as they only can lead to our repining at the decrees 
of Heaven. ' Let us now examine the rocks, and see it 
anything has been thrown up that may be of use to 

us.” . 

They walked round, but. with the exception ot spars 

and a barrel or two of tar, they could find nothing ot 
value. There was no want of staves and iron hoops of 
broken casks, and these. Ready observed, would make 
excellent palings for the garden when they had time to 
bring them round ; and he said, that he thought there were 
so many, that they might pale off a piece of land to sow 
their wheat and barley in by and by, and in the mean¬ 
time it would enable them to make hay for the winter 
provisions of the slock, which, however, was not of such 
consequence, now that they had such a quantity of banana 
stems to feed the animals with during the rainy season. 

After they had returned, they sat doum to rest them¬ 
selves, and then they went to the tents in the cocoanut 
grove, in which they had collected the articles thrown 
UJ-) when the ship went to pieces. 

“ Why ! the pigs have been at work here.” said Ready; 
“ they have contrived to open one cask of flour somehow 
or another ; look, sir.—I suppose it must have been shaky, 
or they could not have routed into it ; the canvas is not 
good for much. I fear ; fortunately, we have several bolts 
of new, which I brought on shore. Now. sir, we will see 
what condition the stores are in. All these are casks ot 
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flour, and we run no risk in opening them, and seeing if 
they are in good order/' 

The first cask which was opened had a cake round it as 
hard as a board ; but when it was cut through with the 
axe, the inside was found in a good state. 

“ That's all right, sir ; and I presume the others will 
be the same ; the salt water has got in so far and made 
a crust, which has preserved the rest ; however, we shall 
open them all as they come to hand. But now let us go 
to dinner, and to work afterwards. We have some nice 
cold fried turtle steaks, which Juno has packed up for us.” 


CHAPTER L 

Exammation of Stores—Books. 

After dinner they resumed their labour. I wonder 
what’s in this case ? ” said jMr. Seaf^rave. pointing to the 
first at hand. Ready set to work with his axe, and broke 
off the lid. and found a number of pasteboard boxes 
full of tapes, narrow ribbons, staylaccs, whalebones, and 

cottons on reels. „ 

“ This has been sent out for some Botany Bay milliner, 

said Mr. Seagravc. " 1 presume, and I don’t doubt she has 

been very much put out at not receiving it ; however, we 

must confiscate it for the benefit of Mrs. Scagrave and 

Miss Caroline. \Vc will take them to them as soon as we 

have time. Now for another. Ready.” 

The next was a box with a lock ; the lid was forced up. 
and they found a dozen half-gallon square bottles of gm 
stored in divisions. 

" That’s Hollands, sir, I know,” said Ready ; ‘‘ what 
shall we do with it ? ” 

” We will not destroy it, Ready, but at the same time 
we will not use it but as a medicine,” replied Mr. Sea- 
grave ; ” we have been so long used to spring-water, that 
it would be a pity to renew a taste for spirituous liquors; 
we will take a bottle or two of it round when we have room 
for it ; it may be useful.” 

" I trust we shall never want to drink a drop of it, si^ 
cither as medicine or otherwise. Now, for tliis cask 

with wooden hoops.” . 

The head w'as soon out, and discovered a dinner set ot 
painted china with gold edges, which was very beautiful. 

” Well, Mr. Scagrave, tliis may be useful, for we are 
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rather short of plates and dishes. Common white would 
have served as well.” 

“ And be more suitable, certainly, with our present 
outfit,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “ but nevertheless, as you 
say, this fine china is just as useful as common, and 
therefore not to be despised.” 

“ Here’s a box with your name on it, sir,” said Ready; 

“ do you know what is in it ? ” 

I have no idea, Ready ; but your axe will decide the 
point.” 

When the box was opened, everything appeared in a 
sad mouldy state, from the salt water which had pene¬ 
trated ; but on removing the brown paper and pasteboard, 
it was found to contain stationery of all sorts, and, except 
on the outside, it was very little injured. 

“ This is indeed a treasure. Ready. I recollect now ■ 
this is paper, pens, and everything requisite for writing, - 
besides children's books, copy-books, paint-boxes, and 
a great many other articles, in the stationery line.” 

” Well, sir, that is fortunate. Now, we may set up our 
school, and as the whole population of the island will 
attend it, it will really be a National School.” 

“ Very true. Ready. Now for that cask.” 

“ I can tell what that is by the outside ; it is oil, and 
very acceptable, for our candles are nearly out. But 
there are two or three cases more of candies which we 
saved. We shall come to them by and by. Now we 
come to the most valuable of all our property.” 

“ What is that. Ready ? ” 

“ All the articles which I brought on shore in the different 
trips I took in the boat before the ship went to pieces; for 
you see, sir, iron don’t swim, and, therefore, what I looked 
after most was ironware of all sorts, and tools^ I have 
a famous lot of nails. Here are three kegs of small nails, 
besides two bags of large, and there are several axes, 
hammers, and other tools, besides ail these hanks of twine, 
sailing needles, and beeswax, and here’s a few bolts of fine 
canvas, and all in good order,” 
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** They are, indeed, valuable, Ready.” 

“ Yes, sir, we should have been sadly in want of them, 
for those two savages took ail that they could lay their 
hands upon in the way of iron when they started off in the 
canoe. It was fortunate we had not brought any more 
round. Here’s some more of my plunder, as the Americans 
say. All these arc wasli-dcck buckets, this is a small 
liarness-cask for salting meat, and here’s the cook’s wooden 
trough for making bread, which will please Miss Juno ; and 
in it, you see, I have put all the galley-hooks, ladles, and 
spoons, and the iron trivets (they will be very useful), 
and here’s two lamps. I think I put some cotton wicks 
somewhere—I know I did ; we shall find them by and by. 
Here’s the two casks, one of cartridges made up, and the 
other of gunpowder: and here’s the half-cask of cartridges, 
all in good order, and the other six muskets, which, by'the 
bye, will want a little cleaning. But that was to be 
expected.” 

” These are really treasures. Ready, and yet how well 
we have done without them.” 

“ \'cry tnie, sir, but we shall do better with them, and 
when we fit up the storehouse for a dwelling, Mr. Sea- 
grave, we shall be able to make it a little more comfortable 
in every respect than the present one ; for you see there, 
all the fir-planking and deals, which Master William and I 
buried in the sand ; why, sir, we shall be able to floor the 
house, and make capital bcdplaccs.” 

” I really had quite forgotten them, Ready ; but, as you 
say, there are enough for all that you propose, and twice 
over. If I could but get the fear of the savages coming 
over out of my head, I really think we might live very 
comfortably even on this island.” 

Do you know, Mr. Scagravc, I am glad to hear you 
say that, for it proves that you arc more contented and 
resigned than you were.” 

I am so, Ready—at least I think so ; but perhaps it is 
that the immediate danger from the savages so fills my 
thoughts, that I no longer dwell so much upon our being 
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taken off the island. One anxiety has to a certain degree 
driven away and quelled the other.” 

* I daresay it is as you state, sir; but now let us go on 
with our search. Here are the ship’s compasses, and deep- 
sea line and reel, also the land lead. The stuff will be very 
useful for our little boat.” 

And I am very glad of the compasses. Ready ; for 
with them I shall be able to make a sort of survey of the 
island, when I have a little time. Your pocket compass 
is too small for surveying. Perhaps you don't know that 
in my younger days I went out to Sydney as a surveyor.” 

No, I never did hear of that. I suppose, then, you’ll 
be able to tell exactly how many acres of feed we have 
for the animals ? ” 

“ Yes, I \vi\\ tell you that as soon as we get back; but I 
shall take some bearings now, while I am here, as I may 
not be back again very soon.” 

Well, sir, I think if we open this other case, which I 
perceive has your name on it, it will be as much as we need 
do to-day, for the sun is going down, and I feel a little tired ; 
we can then make up some kind of bed, eat our suppers, 
and go to sleep.” 

** I am very tired. Ready, and shall be glad to do as you 
propose. That case contains books ; but what portion of 
my library I do not know.” 

''But you soon will, sir,” replied Ready, wrenching 
it open with his axe. " They are a little stained on the 
outside, but they are jammed so tight, that they do not 
appear to have suffered much. Here are one or two, sir.” 

" Plutarch’s Lives. I am glad I have them ; they pe 
excellent reading for young or old ; there is no occasion 
to open any more. Ready, as I know all the other books 
in the case are ' History ’ ; perhaps the best case which 
could have been saved.’ 

" I think there are two others, sir 5 but that we can see 
to-morrow/’ 
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CHAPTER LI 


Stores examined—Pig killed—P'iph caught—Tommy and Pig—Tommy 
and Gun—Tommy hurt—Tommy punished. 


Mr. Seagrave and Ready then set to work and made 
a rough sort of bed of cocoanut branches ; and, after 
eating their supper, committed themselves to the divine 
protection, and went to sleep. The next morning they 
resumed tlicir labour, and opened every other case and 
package that had been saved from the wreck ; they found 
more books, four boxes of candles, three casks of rice (good 
and damaged), and several other useful articles, besides 
many others which were of no value to them. 

A chest of tea and two bags of coffee, which Ready had 
brought on shore, were, much to their delight, found in 
good order ; but there was no sugar, the little which they 
had saved having been melted away. 

“That’s unfortunate, sir. Master Tommy won’t like 
to go without sugar ; but it is not absolutely necessary.” 

“ Master Tommy must learn privation. Ready. We 
cannot expect to get things here as though we were a 
hundred yards from a grocer’s shop. Now let us go to 
where we covered up the other articles with sand.” 

The sand was shovelled up, and the barrels of beef 
and pork and the deal boards found in good order, but 
many other things were quite spoiled. About noon 
they had finished, and as they had plenty of time, Mr. 
Seagrave took the bearings of the different points of land 
with the compasses. They then shouldered their 
muskets, and. Ready taking a few pounds of damaged 
rice for the fowls, set off-on their return. 

They gained the house in the bay, and having rested 
a little while at the storehouse, they proceeded on their 
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way to the tents in the meadow. They had about half 
a mile to go, when Ready heard a noise, and made a sign 
to Mr. Seagrave to stop. Ready, whispering to Mr. Sea- 
grave that the pigs were all close to them, loaded his 
musket ; Mr. Seagrave did the same, and they walked 
very softly to where they now heard their grunting ; they 
did not see them till they were within twenty yards, 
and then they came upon the whole herd : the pigs raised 
their heads ; the old ones gave a loud grunt, and then, 
just as Ready fired his musket, they all set off at full 
speed. Mr. Seagrave had no opportunity of firing, but 
Ready had shot one, wliich lay kicking and struggling 
under a cocoanut tree. 

A piece of fresh pork will be quite a treat, Mr. Sea¬ 
grave,” said Ready, cis they walked up to where the animal 
was lying. 

It will, indeed, Ready," replied Mr. Seagrave ; we 
must contrive to carry the beast home between us.” 

**\Ve will sling it on the musket, sir, and it will not 
be very heavy. It is one of those bom on the island, 

and a very fine fellow for his age.” 

The pig was soon slung, and they carried it between 
them. As they cleared the wood, they perceived Mrs. 
Seagrave and William, who had heard the report of the 
musket and had come out to meet them. Mrs, Seagrave 
was a little agitated; but as soon as she saw the pig, 
she knew why the mu§ket had been fired. 

” I was a little alarmed when I heaid the musket fired, 
I must say,” said Mrs. Seagrave, as she embraced her 
husband. ” I had no idea that you would be back to-day. 
We are all quite well.” 

William took the load from his father, who walked on 
with Mrs. Seagrave. 

” Well, Master William, what news have you ? ” said 
Ready. 

Why, very good. Ready. Yesterday evening, when 
I was tired of work-, I thought I would take the boat, and 
try if there was any fish to be caught on this side of the 
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island, in the deep water, and I caught three large ones, 
quite different from those we took among the reefs. We 
had one for breakfast and dinner to-day, and it was 
excellent.” 

” Did you go out in the boat by yourself ? ” 

” No : I took Juno with me. Mamma said that she 
could spare her for an hour or so. She pulls very well. 
Ready.” 

” She is a handy girl. Master William. Well, we have 
had our survey, and there will be plenty of work for you 
and me, I can tell you ; I don’t think we can bring every¬ 
thing round in a week ; so I suppose to-morrow we had 
better be off. Hut we must hear what your father sa^-s.” 

“ Well. I like boating better than ditching, I can tell 
you, Ready,” replied William. ” i shan’t be sorry to 
leave that work to my father.” 

“ I suppose it must fall to him, sir ; as he will, of course, 
prefer staying with Mrs. Seagravc and the children.” 

As soon as they w-ere at the tents, Ready hung up the 
I)ig to the cross ])ole of the tent in which he and William 
and Mr. Seagra\-e slejit, and ha\’ing propped the muskets 
up against the side of the tent, he went with William to 
get his knife and some stretchers of wood to o ^en the 
pig with. While he and W’illiam were away. Caro ine and 
Tommy came out to look at the pig, and Tommy, after 
telling Caroline 1 k)w glad he was th^ they were to have 
roast pig for dinner, took up om»f the muskets, and 
said, Now, Caroline, I’ll shoot the pig.” 

” Oh, Tommy, you must not to\ich the gun,” cried 
Caroline ; ” papa will be very angry ; recollect you made 
it go off when we were at the cove.” 

” I don’t care,” replied Tommy. ” Til show you how' 
to shoot the ]ug.” 

“ Don't, Tommy,’’ cried Caroline ; ” if you do, Til go 
and tell mamma,'* 

” Then I’ll shoot you,” replied Tommy, trying to peunt 
the musket at her. 

Caroline was so frightened that she ran away as fa<t 
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as she could, and then Tommy, using all his strength, 
contrived to get the musket up to his shoulder, and pulled 
the trigger. 

It so happened that Tommy had taken up Mr, Sea- 
gravels musket, which had not been fired, and when he 
pulled the trigger it went oh, and as he did not hold it 
tight to his shoulder, it recoiled, and hit him with the 
butt right on his face, knocking out two of his teeth, and 
bruising his cheek very much, besides making his nose 
bleed very fast. 

Tommy was so astonished and frightened at the musket 
going oh, and the blow which he received, that he gave 
a loud yell, dropped the musket, and ran to the tent where 
his father and mother were, just as they had started up 

and had rushed out at hearing the report. 

When Mrs. Seagrave saw Tommy all covered with 
blood, and screaming so loud, she ^yas so alarmed that 
she could not stand, ana she fell fainting in I\Ir. Seagrave s 
arms. Ready and William, on hearing the musket go off, 
had run as fast as they could, fearing that some accident 
had happened ; and while Mr. Seagrave supported h^ 
wife, Ready went to Tommy, and wiping the blood off 
his face with the palm of his hand, perceived that 
was no wound or serious mischief, and cried out to Mr. 
Seagrave. “ He's not hurt, sir ; it’s only his nose blee^ng. 
Leave off crying and screaming, you naughty boy. How 

dare you touch the musket ! ” ^ 

” Musket knock me down,” cried Tommy, sobbing as 

the blood ran out of his mouth. ^ 

“Serve you right. Master Tommy ; you 11 take care 

not to touch the musket again.” . 

I won’t touch it again,” cried Tommy, blubbering; 

“ it shoot me.” u v,- f 

Juno now came up with some water to wash his lace, 

Mrs. Seagrave had recovered, and gone back into the tent, 

on Mr. Seagrave telling her that it was only Tommy s nose 

which was bleeding. . ,, . 

In about half an hour Tommy had ceasea crying, and nis 
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nose had left off bleeding ; his face was washed, and then 
it was discovered that he had lost two front teeth, and 
that his cheek and lips were very much bruised. He was 
undressed and put to bed, and was soon fast asleep. 

“ I should not have left the muskets,” said Ready to 
William ; ” it was my fault, but I thought Master Tommy 
had been told so often not to touch firearms, that he would 
not have dared to do so ; but if there is mischief to be done, 
he is certain to find it out.” 

” He pointed it at me, and tried to shoot me." said 
Caroline ; “ but I ran away.” 

” Merciful heavens ! what an escape ! ” cried Mrs. Sea- 
grave. ” Had he pulled the trigger then, my dear child 
would have been killed. Naughty boy that he is.” 

” He has been well punished this time, madam ; and 
I’ll venture to say he will not touch a musket again in a 
hurry.” 

” Yes ; but he must be punished more,” said Mr. Sea- 
grave ; ” he must remember it.” 

” Well, sir, if he is to be punished more, I think you 
cannot punisli him better than by not allowing him to 
have any of the pig when it is cooked. Master Tommy is so 
fond of his dinner, that it will be the greatest punishment 
which you can inflict.” 

” I think so, too. Ready ; and therefore that is a settled 
thing—no pig for Master Tommy.” 

After this conversation they had their supper, and 
went to bed. 


CHAPTER LIE 


Preparations—Departure—Chickens—Carrying Stores—The Letter 

Nails and Cases. 

The next morning Master Tommy's face presented a very 
woeful appearance. His cheek and lips were swelled and 
black, and the loss of his two front teeth made him look 
much worse ; fortunately, they were liis first teeth, or it 
would have been of a more serious consequence. 

Tommy looked very glum when he came to breakfast. 
But he had been very saucy to Juno, telling her that he had 
shot the pig, and would go out and shoot another, as soon 
as this one was eaten up. 

There was the pig’s fry for breakfast, and the smell of it 
had been very inviting to Tommy ; but when his father 
scolded him, and told him that he was not to have one bit 
of the pig, he began to cry and roar so loud, that he was 

sent away from the tents till he had left off. 

After breakfast, Ready proposed that he and William 
should take the boat and begin their labour of carrying 
the articles round from the cove to the bay wh^e the 
house was, pointing out that there was not a day to be lost. 
Juno had, at his request, already baked a large piece 
of the pig for them to take with them, and boiled a piece 
of salt pork, so that they were all ready to start. Mr. bea- 
grave agreed to work at the hedge and ditch round the 

yam-plantations during their absence. 

“ But, Ready,” said Mrs. Seagrave, “ how long do you 

intend to remain absent with William ? 

“ Why, madam, this is Wednesday ; of course \ye shah 
be back on Saturday night. We must get the work done, 

and the sooner the better.*' u • „ 

“ My dear William. I cannot bear the idea of your being 
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absent so long, and as you will be on the water every day, 

I shall be in a continual fright until I see you again." 

“ Well, mamma, I suppose I must write by the penny 
post, to let you know how I am." 

" Don't laugh at me, William. 1 do wi-h there was a 
penny post, and that you could write every day." 

Ready and William made every preparation for a con¬ 
tinued absence. They took their blankets with them, 
and a small pot for cooking, and wlien all was prepared, 
they bade Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave farewell. Juno assisted 
to get the luggage down to tlie boat. They were now to 
pull to the bay, and leave their luggage, and then to go 
round to the cove. As they shoved off, W'illiam took the 
dog Remus into the boat. 

“ Why do you take the dog, Master William ? He will 
be of use in kee])ing the pigs awav. but of no use to us. ’ 

" Yes. h(' will. Ready; 1 must take him ; for 1 have an 
idea come into my lu'ad, let me have n\y own way. 

" Well. Master'William, you can always have your own 
way as far as Tm concerned ; if you wish to take the dog, 
there is an end of the matter. Good-bye, Juno." 

" Good-bve, Massa Ready ; good-bye. Massa William j 
mind you come back Satiirday, and bring tish with you." 

We'll bring you a turiic. Juno ; for tliey will come to 
the islaml again soon, and then we will turn plenty more.” 

Tliey hoisted the sail. and. as the breeze wajf rosh. were 
round to the bay in a very short time. They took their pro¬ 
visions and stores iij) to the house, and made fast the 
door, called the fowls, and gave them some of the damaged 
rice whicli Ready had brought round with him, and 
found, to their great delight, that they had now upwards 
of forty chickens, all healthy and doing well ; some, in¬ 
deed, quite grown, ami largo enough to kill ; but as they 
had plenty of fresh j^rovisions, it had been decided that 
they should not be touched as yet, for the eggs would be 
of more value to them than the fowls. 

They then got into the boat again, and pulled away 
for the cove, the wind was fresh, and against them, so 
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they had a long pull; but as Ready observed, it was much 
better that it should be so, as, when the boat was loaded, 
they could very quickly sail back again to the bay. 

As soon as they arrived at the cove, they lost no time 
in loading the boat ; the nails and ironwork of every 
description, with the twine and tools which Ready had 
brought on shore, composed the major part of the first 
cargo ; a cask of flour and a box of candles, with some 
bolts of canvas, filled the boat ; and calling Remus, 
who was lying on the sandy beach at the cove, they 
shoved off, hoisted their sail, and in an hour had regained 

the bay, and passed through the reef. 

“ I'm glad that this cargo has arrived safe. Master 
William, for it is very valuable to us. Now we will take 
them all up, and that will be sufficient for to-day * 
morrow, if we can, we will make two trips ; do you think 

you can manage it, sir ? ” , „ v j Mini- 

“ Oh yes; if we only start very early, replied William , 

but now, let us have our dinner, and carry the remainder 

of the things up afterwards." 

As they were eating their dinner, and Wilharn was 
giving the bones to the dog. Ready said. Pray, Master 
William, what was the idea in your head which made 

you bring Remus with you ? " t u- i 

" I will tell you. Ready ; I may be wrong, but 1 think 

I am not ; I mean him to carry a letter to mamma , you 

know that he always goes back when he is ordered, ^d 

now I wish to see if he will not go back to the tents, u he 

is told. I have brought a piece of paper and pencil with 

me." 

William then wrote on the paper: 

" Dear Mamma, 

“ We are quite well, and just returned with the first 
cargo quite s^e. 

“ Your affectionate Son, 

“ William." 
jia 
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William tied the paper round the dog’s neck with a 
piece of twine, and then calling him out of the house, 
kid to him. “ Remus, go back, sir—go back, sir. the 
dog looked wistfully at William, as if not sure of what 
he was to do, but William took up a stone and pretended 
to throw it at the dog, who ran away a little distance, and 

then stopped. , 

" Go back, Remus—go hack, sir. William again pre¬ 
tended to throw the stone, repeating the order, and then 
the clog set off as fast as his legs could carry him through 


the cocoanut grove. 

“ He is gone, at all events,’ said William . I think 

he will go home.” , , xi. i. 

“ We shall see. sir.” replied Ready ; and now that we 

have finished our dinner, we will bring up the things. 

” Where shall we put them ? ” 

" In the storehouse, Master William. It will be a good 
long job. for those kegs of nails and cases are very heavy, 
and will require both of us to carry them ; so we inust 
make a good many trips. However, we have three or four 


hours’ daylight,” 


CHAPTER LIII 

Dog returns—Letter answered—Another Letter—Return to Tents-^ 

Conversation—Reason and Instinct—Animals. 

As soon as they had carried up the whole of the cargo, 
they secured the boat, and went up to the house to sleep. 
Just as they went in, Remus came bounding up to them 
with the letter round his neck. 

“ Kerens the dog, Master William/* said Ready ; “ he 
won't go home, after all." 

" How provoking ; I made sure he would go back ; I 
really am disappointed. We will give him nothing to 
eat, and then he will; but dear me. Ready, this is not 
the paper I tied round his neck. I think not. Let 
me see.” William took the paper, opened it, and read: 

“ Dear William, 

” Your letter arrived safe, and we are glad you are 
well. Write every day, and God bless you : it was very 

clever of you and Remus. 

“ Your affectionate Mother, 

” Selina Seagrave." 

" Well, it is very clever,” said Ready ; “ I’m sure I 
had no idea he had gone ; and his coming back again, 

too, when he was ordered." , . . -x 

“ Dear Remus, good dog," said William, caressing it , 

" nice, good dog : now I’ll give you a good supper, for you 
deserve it." 

“ So he does, sir. Well, you've established a post on 
the island, which is a great improvement. Senously, 
Master William, it may prove very useful. 

“ At all events, it will be a great comfort to my mother. 

“ Yes, sir ; especially as we shall be obliged all t ee 
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to be here when we fit up the storehouse, and make the 
proposed alterations. Now I think we had better go to 
bed, sir, for we must be up with the lark to-morrow, as 

they say in England.” 

“ And here I suppose we must say, \ip with the parrots ; 
for they are the only land birds on the island. 

“ You forget the pigeons, sir ; 1 saw one of them in 
the wood the other day ; but they arc breeding now just. 
Good-night, sir.” 

The next morning they were off before breakfast, and 
as the wind was not so fresh, they had not so hard a 
pull. The boat was soon loaded, and they returned under 
sail. They then breakfasted, and having left the things 
they had brought on the beach, that they might lose no 
time, they set off again, and returned with another 
cargo two hours before dusk ; this they landed, and then 
secured the boat. As soon as they were in the house, 
William wrote on a piece of paper : 


” Dear Mamma. 

” We have brought round two cargoes to-day. 
well, and very tired.—Yours, 

“ William. 


M\ 




Remus did not rc(iuirc any teaching this time. William 
patted him, and said, “ Good dog. Now, Remus, go 
back—go home, sir ; ” and the dog wagged his tail, and 
set off immediately. 

Before they were in bed, the dog returned with the 
answer. 

” I low fast he must run. Ready ; he has not been away 
more than two hours.” 

” No, sir. What docs mamma say ? " 

” Only, ‘ All’s well ; won't detain your messenger.* 

” So, now, Remus, you shall have plenty of supper, 
and plenty of patting and coaxing, for you are a clever, 
good little dog.” 

The next day, as they had to take the two cargoes up 
to the house, they could only make one trip to the cove. 
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*1116 post was sent to the tents, and returned with the 
answer as before. 

On Saturday they only made one trip, as they had to 
return to the tents, which they did by water, having 
first put a turtle into the boat; on their arrival, they found 
them all at the little harbour, waiting to receive them. 

‘ Well, William dear, you did keep your promise and 
send me a letter by post," said Mrs. Seagrave. “ How 
ver>- delightful it is ; I shall have no fear now when you 

are all away." 

" I must teach Romulus and Vixen to do the same, 


mamma. 

" And I’ll teach the puppies,” said Tommy ; and 1 11 
svrite letters." 

"Yes, Master Tommy: by the time you can ^wnte 
a letter, the puppies will be old enough to carry it, said 
Ready. " I see your face is not quite well yet ; you 

won’t shoot any more dead pigs, I hope. 

" No, I won’t: but rU eat plenty more of the next one 

that you kill." _ ^ 

" That will be much wiser, Master Tommy. ^ tome. 

Albert dear, I'U carry you up; you and I haven t had a 
game of play for a long white.^ How does the ditch and 

hedge get on, Mr. Seagrave ? " - 

"Pretty well. Ready,” replied f 

have nearly finished two sides. I think by the end of 
next week I shall have pretty well enclosed it. 

" Well, sir, you must not work too hard, there is no 
pat hurry ; William and I can get through a great deal 

together." ^ 

" It is my duty to work. Ready ; and I may add, it is a 

pleasure. Now we will go to supper. ^ 

As they were at supper, the conversation turned up 

the cleverness shown by the dog Remus. 

Mr. Seagrave then narrated many instances ^ 
sagacity of animals, when William asked the qu 
of his father: " What is the difference then between 

reason and instinct ? " 
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“ The difference is very great, William, as I will explain 
to you : but I must first observe, that it has been tl:e 
custom to say that man is governed by reason, and 
animals by instinct, alone. This is an error. Man 1ms 
instinct as well as reason ; and animals, although chiefly 
governed by instinct, have reasoning jiowers.” 

“ In what points docs man show that he is led by in¬ 
stinct ? " 

\\ lien a child is first born. W illiam, it acts by instinct 
only, the reasoning powers arc not yet dcveloijcd ; as we 
grow up, our reason becomes every day more matured,and 
gains the mastery over our instinct, which decreases in 
jiroportion.” 

“ Then, when we have grown to a good old age, I sup¬ 
pose we liave no instinct left in us ? 

“ Not so, my dear boy; there is one and a most powerful 
instinct implanted in man which never deserts him on 
this side of the grave ; it is the fear, not of death, but of 
utter annihilation, tliat of becoming nothing after death. 
This instinctiv'c feeling could not have been so deeply 
implanted in us, but as an assurance that we shall not 
be annihilated after death, but that our souls shall still 
exist, although our bodies shall have perished. It may 
be termed tlie instinctive ev’idcncc of a future existence. ’ 

“ That is very true, Mr. Soagrave,” observed old Ready. 

“ Instinct in animals. William,’* continued Mr. Sea- 
grave, is a feeling which compels them to perform cer¬ 
tain acts without previous thought or reflection j this 
instinct is in lull force at the moment of their birtl/; it is 
the guidance of the Almiglity’s hand unseen ; it was 
uierefore perlcct in the beginning, and has never varied. 
Ihe swallow built her nest, the spider its web, the bee 
formed Us comb, precisely in the same way four thousand 
years ago as they do now. I may here observe, that 
one of the greatest wonders of instinct is tlie mathematical 
lorm of the honeycomb of the bee, which has been proved 
by dernonstration to be that by which is given the greatest 
possible saving of time and labour. The wonders pf 
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instinct are chiefly to be observed among those animals 
which are gregarious, or which live in communities. 

‘ Explain that to me, papa.” , . , . 

“ Gregarious animals are those which live in flocks, 
for instance, take the many varieties of birds—the swal ow, 
the wild fowl, the sea-birds, the rooks, and the cro\ . 
The instinct which they show in their migrations 
part of the world to the other, the method of the flight of 
wild fowl so as to offer the least resistance to the wind 

each bird taking his station in the order of Af "'“1^ 
precision which could only have been dictated oy a secret 

unerring power : then again, their practice ^ 

sentinel! to watch them when they sleep, ^e 

alarm at the approach of danger. All this is H 1 ’ 

and wonderful; and it is equally to be observed in 

beasts as in birds.” ^ 

“ And those which live in communities papa 

■■ Such as the ant, the bee, “"A many other insects and 

the beaver among animals. Rothing is com- 

than the precision of their work, their n^eans of com^ 

munication, and the exact discharge o y 

indi^duakat . now you said ttat 

animals had reasoning powers. _\Vill you point out to me 

how they show that they have . Hpfer it till 

“ I will, my dear boy ;, but we had better deter tjui 

another evening. It is tinrie to go to 

asleep, and Tommy is yawning. tn me 

“Their instinct and reason are toth W^ed^to me. 

papa,” replied William, lauglnng, s have to tell 

I reaily am most anxious to hear what you have to ten 

I am not sorry to have time to think .yonder at ” 
Seagrave has already said,-there is much to wonder at 
“ There always will be. Ready, when we examine tne 

works of God. Good-night. 


CHAPTER LIV 

Coavcrsatioa renewed—-\nimals. 


The following clay, being Sunday, was devoted to the usual 
religious exercises. Tommy stole away out of the tent, 
while Mr. Seagrave was reading a sermon, to have a peep 
at the turtle-soup, which was boiling on the fire ; how¬ 
ever, Juno suspected him, and had hold of him just as he 
was taking the lid off the pot. He was well scolded, and 
very much frightened lest he should have no soup for his 
dinner , however, as it \vas not a very heavy offence, he 
was forgiven. 

In the evening, William requested his father to renew 
the conversation about the reasoning powers of animals. 

With jileasure, William," replied Mr. Seagrave ; " it 
is a very fit discourse for a Sunday evening. Let us, how- 
cyci, first examine the various mental faculties discover¬ 
able in animals. In the first place, they have memory, 
especially memory of peisons and places, quite as tena¬ 
cious as our own. A dog will recognise an old master 
after many yeai-s' absence. An elephant, who had again 
escaped into the woods, after twenty years remaining in a 
wi cl state, recognised his old mahoot, or driver. A dog 
will tind his way back when taken more than a hundred 
miles from his master’s residence. The memor\' of the 
parrot and cockatoo is also very remarkable. Another 
proof of rnemory in animals, were it required, is that they 
dream. Now. a dream is a confused recollection of past 
events; and how often do you not hear Romulus and 

Remus growling, barking, and whining in their sleep ! ** 
Very true, papa." ^ 

“ Well then, they have attention. See how patiently 
a cat will remain for hours before a hole, in watch for the 
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mouse to come out. A spider will remain for months 
watching for the fly to enter its web j but this cjuality is to 
be observed in every animal in the pursuit of its prey. 
They have also association of ideas, which is, in fact, 
reasoning- A dog proves that ; he will allow a gentle¬ 
man to come up to the door, but fly 3- beggar. When 
he is in charge of any property, he will take no notice 01 a 
passer-by ; but if a man stops, he barks immediately. 1 
knew a bloodhound who used to leap on the low wall 
round the premises when he heard anyone outside, and 
walk abreast of the person until he was clear ot the 
premises. In the elephant this association of ideas is even 
more remarkable ; indeed, he understands what is said 
to him better than any other animal; his reasoning powers 
are most extraordinary. Promise him rewards, and he 
will make wonderful exertion. He is also extremely 
alive to a sense of shame. The elephants were em¬ 
ployed to transport the heavy artillery m India. 
One of the finest attempted in vain to force a gun 

through a swamp. ‘ Take away that lazy beast, said 

the director, ‘ and bring another. The anin^ 
stung with the reproach, that it used so much exertion 
to force the gun on with its head, as to fracture skull 
and it fell dead. When Chunee, the elephant which w^ 
so long in Exeter Change, was ordered, as usual, to taKe 
up a sixpence with his trunk, it happened one day 
the sixpence rolled against the skirting-board ou o 
reach. Chunee stopped, and reflected ^®'‘,^httle while 
and then, drawing the air into his trunk, he th 
out with all his force against the skirting-board , the 
rebound of the air from the skirting-board blew the 
sixpence towards him, and he was enabled J-.® ’ 

‘^That was very clever of him, indeed, replied ^ ; 

“ Yes ; it was a proof of thought, with ^ knowledge of 
cause and effect, which latter quality is also to 
covered in many other animals. Animals 
knowledge of time, I knew two 

lady, who always accompanied her out m the g 
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when she went for an airing on the week-days ; but on 
Sundays, when she went to church in the carriage, they 
were, of course, not taken with her. These dogs knew 
when Sunday came as well as their mistress. If the 
carriage drove up to the door on a week-day, the two dogs 
came bounding out, and, as soon as the steps of the car¬ 
riage were let down, jumped in immediately, but on Sun¬ 
day tlicy never attempted it, remaining quietly looking 
on in the hall. There was a curious instance of a horse, 
which, by the bye, I consider the most noble animal 
of creation, which was ridden round by his master, 
to deliver newspapers. He invariably stopped at the 
doors where papers were to be left ; but it happened 
that two people living at different houses, took in a weekly 
newspaper between thenr ; and it was agreed, that one 
should have the first reading of it on one week, and the 
other on the following. After a short time the horse 
became accustomed to this arrangement, and stopped 
at the one house on the one week, and at the other house 
on the following, never making a mistake.'* 

“ That was very curious ; what a sagacious animal 
he must have been,” observed William. 

“ Animals also arc, as you know, capable of receiving 
instruction, wliich is another proof of reasoning powers. 
The elephant, the horse, the dog, the pig, even birds, 
may be taught a great deal ; canary-birds', for instance, 
have been exhibited who lire oft cannon, pretend to be 
dead, and jday a variety of tricks." 

But tlien, i>apa, I still wish to know where the line is 
to be drawn between reason and instinct." 

I was about to come to tliat very point, William. 
When animals follow their instinct in providing their 
food, the bringing up of their young, and their precau¬ 
tions against dangers, they follow certain fixed rules, 
from which they never deviate. But circumstances 
may occur against which their instinct can afford them 
no regular provision ; then it is that their reasoning 
powers arc called into action. I will explain this by 
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stating a fact relative to the bee, one of the animals 
upon which instinct is most powerful in its action. There 
is a certain large moth, called the Death s-head moth, 
which is very fond of honey. It sometimes contiues 
to force its way through the aperture of the hiye, and gam 
an entrance. The bees immediately attack it, and it is 
soon destroyed by their stings ; but the carcass is so 
large that they cannot carry it out of the hive, as fh^^Y 
invariably do the bodies of the smaller insects which 
may have intruded, and it appears that their sense ot 
smell is very acute. What, then, do they do to avoid 
the stench arising from the dead body of this large 
moth ? Why, they embalm it, covering it entirely with 
wax, bv which it no longer becomes offensive to them. 

“ But. papa, might not their instinct have provided 

for such an event ? "" observed \\ illiam^ , 1 • 

“ If such an event could have occurred to the bees in 
their wild state, you certainly might have raised the 
question ; but recollect. William, that bees m their wild 
state live in the hollows of trees, and that the hole by 
which they enter is never more than sufficiently large 
admit one bee at a time; consequently, no animal 
larger than a bee could gain entrance, and 11 1 . 

could of course have been easily removed from th » 

but the bees were here in a new position, in an artihci^u 
state, in a hive of straw, with a large aperture, and 
therefore met with an exigence they were not prep 
for, and acted accordingly.” 

“ Yes. papa, I perceive the difference. 

“ Agaii^^, hame elephant in India fell into a deep tank 

It was impossible to hoist him out. and he must therefore 

have perished there ; but his driver, knowing how 

gent the animal was, advised that a . A 

faggots should be tied up and thrown down to the elephant. 

The animal perfectly well understood what he 'vas to 
He laid one tier of faggots and stood upon thern, and ^ 
they continued to throw the faggots down, so ^id he 
continue to pile them up tier upon tier, standi g p 
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them till they were high enough for him to walk out of 
the tank. Now here you percei\'e that there was an 
exigence wholly unprovided for ; an elephant might fall 
into a tank, but it was left to the animal itself in this case 
to exercise its own reasoning powers as to how the faggots 
thrown down were to enable him to get out again.” 

” That elephant certainly did reason, papa. Why, 
many men would not have known what to do with the 
faggots, if they had not been told.” 

“ It is to be hoped not many, my dear William. I 
will conclude my observations with one remark. It 
appears to me, that although the Almighty has thought 
proper to vary the intellectual and the reasoning powers 
of animals in the same way that lie has varied the species 
and tlic forms, yet even in this arrangement He has not 
been unmindful of the interest and welfare of man. For 
you will observe, that the reasoning powers are chiefly, 
if not wholly, given to those animals which man subjects 
to his service, and for his use—the elephant, the horse, 
and the dog ; thereby making these animals of more 
value, as the powers given to them are at the service and 
under the control of man.” 

” That is a beautiful wind-up, Mr. Seagrave, and it's 
as true as it’s beautiful,” observed Ready. ” It may well 
be said, ‘ He is gracious in all things.’ ” 


CHAPTER LV 


Stores removed—Last Trip—Ship— Conversation—Arrival at 

H arbour—T ommy. 

On the Monday morning, Villiam and Ready went away 
in the boat, as before, to bring round the various ai tides 
from the cove. It had been arranged that they were not 
to return till the Saturday evening, and that the clog 
Remus was to bring intelligence of them and their wellare 
every afternoon. They worked hard durmg the "'S? > 
and on Saturday they'had completed their task ; with 
the exception of a portion of the timbers of the ship, 
everything had been brought round but had not been 
carried up to the storehouse, as that required 

™ n Saturday morning they went for the last to 

the cove, and Ready selefted some heavy oak timber 
out of the quantity which was lying on the beach, p 
which they put into the boat, and the 

towed astern. It was a heavy .ypnt 

wind was fair to sail back again to the bay, th 

but slowly through the water. ,, , j 

■■ Well, Master William,” said Ready, ^ 

a good week’s work, and I must say it is ,. . j 

it is done ; for the boat is in rather a crazy c iUpre io 
I must contrive to patch her up by and by, when there 

^“■Ve shall not want to use her very much after tWs 
Ready,” replied William, “ a few trips ^und to the h 
harbour will be all that will be_ required before we come 

back again to our old quarters." . . verv 

"Thifs true. Master William: ^ut 
much, and at all events I'll give her a coat o p 
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as possible. For a slight-built little thing as she is, she 
has (lone hard duty." 

" Pray, Ready, why. when you speak of a ship or boat, 
do you always call it she ? " 

“ Well, blaster William, 1 don’t know why, but it is 
certain that we sailors always do so. I believe it is 
because a sailor loves his ship. His ship is his wife, is a 
very common saying with us; and then you sec, Master 
William, a vessel is almost a thing of life in appearance: 
she sits like a duck on the water, and when it is calm, 
she rolls to and fro like a lazy person ; make sail on her, 
and she flies through the water as if she were a porpoise 
or a dolphin ; ])rcss her with too much canvas, and she 
com|)lains; and when buffeted by tiic tempest, she 
groans like one who suffers. So that being to us sailors 
a sort of living thing, and we being fond of her, we call her 
she ; I suppose, because^ a man gets fonder of a woman 
than any other thing that’s living. I believe that’s the 
reason, and of course if a vessel is she. a little boat must 
be a she also." 

" Well. I think you have e>;])lained it very well, Ready. 

I su])posc on ^londay we shall set to at the storehouse, 
and alter it for our future residence ? " 

" Can't begin too soon, Ma>ter William," replied 
Ready ; " don’t doubt but Mr. Soagrave has finished 
the hedge and ditch rcuind the yams by this time, and if 
so, 1 expect that madam will not like to be left in the 
tents alone with Juno and the children, and so wc shall 
all move back to the house again until wc have altered 
tlic storehouse ; I must sav that I would rather that your 
mamma should remain in the tents until all was finished.” 

" Because you arc afraid of a vi^it from the savages, 
Ready ? ” 

“ I am, sir, and that's the truth.” 

" But, Ready, if they do come, we shall see them 
coming, and would it not l>c better that we should all be 
together, even if we are obliged to conceal ourselves in 
consequence of not being prepared ? Suppose the savages 
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were to overrun the island, and find my n.other, my little 
brother ana sister, defenceless, at the time we were oblige 
to r=jtreat from our house ; how dreadful that would 


her’ . ^ 

“ But, T^Iaster William, I counted upon retreating to 

the tents." , 

" So we can altogether. Ready, unless we are surprised 

in the night." , ^ ,, 

“ That v,-e must take care not to be. There s not three 

hours’ dark in this season of the year. y luaster 

William. I doubt not you may be right, and if they arc au 

with us, Juno will be a great help, and we shall get througli 

our work the faster." , •, j i 

" We had better let the question be decided by my 


father and mother." , , • , 

“ Very true, Master William ; here s the point at last 

We \v\\\ haul the timber on the beach, and then be ott 

as fast as we can, for it is getting late. 

It was, indeed, much later than they ha 
arrived at the little harbour, owing to the heavy load 
which made the boat so long in coming round 
cove: and when they pulled in, they found Mr. 

Seagrave and the children all down.^waitng ' 

" You are very late, William dear, said Seagrave. 
" I was quite uneasy till I saw the boat at a is * 
"Yes!^mamma: but we could not help ^ ^ 
a heavy load to bring round ; and now our w or ^ • 

" I am delighted to hear it, William, for I cannot bear 

..id Mr. S.agr.v. ; 

“W.£-- "£SSy”‘ "fhoM 

council, but I presume it will not take 

' No : I expect not ; it seldom does Pf "here*; 

of the same mind. Mrs. Seagrave \\on oresume 

Ready, and I don’t want to leave_ her, so I presume 

on Monday we all start home again. 

“ Yes, sir, if you please,” rephed Ready. 
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“ Juno, I hope you have a good supper,” said William ; 
” for I’m very hungry.” 

” Yes, Massa VViiliam; plenty fried fish. Massa 
catch ’em tliis morning.” 

“ I like turtle-soup,” said Tommy. 

“ I believe you like everything, Master Tommy,” 
replied Ready, “ except castor-oil beans. You won't eat 
any more of them.” 

” No, that I won't ; but Til eat the bananas when 


they are ripe.” 

‘^You would have eaten them before, if you could have 
reached them, I think ; but you must grow a little taller 
first.” 


” I shall be a man by and by,” said Tommy, 

” I hope you will, and a good man too,” replied old 
Ready ; ” but now 1 must help Juno in getting the 
supper under wav ” 


CHAPTER LVI 

Arrangements—Ass—Animals. 

Ihe next day, being Sunday, was a day of repose, and 
as they had all worked so hard, they felt the luxur 3 - of 
a day of rest. In the afternoon, they agreed that on 
Monday they should make every preparation for quitting 
the tents, and returning to the house at the bay. They 
decided that the live stock should all be left there, as 
the pasturage was so plentiful and good, with the excep¬ 
tion of one goat, which they would take back with them, 
to supply them with milk ; and they also agreed that the 
tents should be left standing, wth some cooking utensils, 
that in case WiUiam and Ready went round for the 
bananas or yams, or to examine the live stock, they should 
not be compelled to sleep in the open air, and should have 
the means of dressing their dinner. William and Ready 
Were to carry the beds, etc., round to the bay Jbe 
boat, which they could do in two trips, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Seagrave, with the family, were to walk through the 

woods, after taking a very early breakfast. . , , , v • 

All these points being arranged, they had finished their 
supper, when William again brought up the conversa¬ 
tion about animals, as he was delighted to bear r. 
Seagrave talk on the subject. The conversation had no 
commenced more than a few minutes when Wi la-m 
said— , j 

“ Papa, they always say, ^ as stupid as an ass. Is an 

ass such a stupid animal ? '* u 4 . 

No, William, it is a very sagacious one ; but the 

character has been given to the animal more on accoun 

of its obstinacy and untractableness than on any o er 

accoimt. It is xisual to say, as stupid as an ass, or 
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stupid as a pig. or a goose. Now, these three animals 
arc very much maligned, for they are all sagacious 
animals. But the fact is that, as regards the ass, we have 
only very sorry specimens of the animal in England ; 
they are stunted and small, and, from want of corn and 
proper food, besides being ve^ ill-treated, are slow and 
dull-looking animals. The climate of England is much 
too cold for the ass ; in the south of France and the 
Mediterranean, where it is much warmer, the ass is a 
much finer animal ; hut to see it in perfection we must 
go to the Torrid Zone in Guinea, right on the equator, 
the hottest portion of the globe, where the ass in its native 
state and in its native country is a handsome creature, 
and as fleet as the wind ; indeed, supposed to be, and 
mentioned in the Scriptures as the fleetest animal in 
creation. Xenojdron, in his writings, says, that they 
chased the wild asses, but that none of the horses could 
come up witli them. The fact is, that in Asia, especially in 
Palestine and Syria, asses were in great repute, and used 
in ])referencc to horses. We must see an animal in its 
own climate to form a true estimate of its value." 

" Does climate, then, make so great a difference ? ” said 
William. 

" Of course it docs, not only with animals, but ^\’ith 
trees, plants, and even man, until he is accustomed to 
the change. The lascar, or native seaman of India, is 
full of life and vigour in the warm and siinnv Indian seas, 
but as soon as he enters the English Channel, and blo\\’S 
his fingers from the cold, he becomes inert, useless, and 
timid, in fact, a miserable creature ; and the ships would 
often be lost, if it were not for the proportion of English 
seamen on board. With respect to animals, there are 
some which can bear the different varieties of climate, and 
even change of food. The horse, for instance, although 
originally indigenous to Arabia, lives as well in the 
Temperate, and even in the Frigid Zones, it may be said, 
for they endure the hard winters of Russia and North 
America; so will domestic cattle, such as cows, sheep, 
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pigs, etc. It is a curious fact that, during the winter in 
Canada, a large proportion of the food of cattle consists 

of fishr 

“ Fish, papa ? Cows eat fish ? " 

“ Yes, mv dear boy, such is the fact. It is a remarkable 
instance of a graminivorous,or grass-eating animal being 
changed for a time into a carnivorous or flesh-eating, or 
rather into a piscivorous or fish-eating animal. Those 
are hard words, William, derived from the Latin, I 
therefore explain them. But there are other animals 
which can live under any temperature, as the wolf, the 
fox, the hare, and rabbit. It is a curious provision,— 
evidently showing that it was intended they should 
propagate in all climates,—that the sheep and goats in 
the hottest climates throw oft their warm covering ot 
wool, and retain little better than hair; while, removed 
to a cold climate, they recover their warm covering 

immediately.*’ 

“ But a goat has no wool, papa.” ,,r n- 0 *» 

What are cas hmere ^ lawls made. of, Vvilliam • 

“ Very true, papa.” ^ 

“ Most animals have a certain increase of covering as 
they recede farther from the warm climates to the co 
ones. Wolves and foxes, hares and rabbits, change t le 
colour of their skins to white when they get far north. 
The little English stoat, which is destroyed by the 
keepers, and nailed up against the barn, becomes the 
beautiful snow-white ermine in Russia and other com 


countries.” 

” Well, papa, I think it a great advantage to inan, and 
a proof of the Almighty’s care of him, and kindness 
him, in permitting all the animals most useful to him 
be able to live in any country ; but I don’t know whether 
I am wrong in saying so, papa,—I cannot see why a 
animal like the wolf should not have been kept to his o 
climate, like the lion and tiger, and other ferocious 


animals.” , • t. t 

” You have started a question, William, which 
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glad you have done, rather than it should have remained 
on your mind and puzzled you. It is true that the 
shepherd might agree with you, that the wolf is a 
nuisance ; ccpially true that the husbandman may ex¬ 
claim. What is the good of thistles, and the various weeds 
which choke the soil ? But, my dear boy, it they aie 
not—which I think they are—for the benefit of man, 
at all events they are his doom, for the first transgression. 

‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake—thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee—and by the sweat of thy brow 
shall thou cat bread,’ was the Almighty’s sentence ; and 
it is only by labour that the husbandman can obtain 
his crops, and by watchfulness that the shepherd can 
guard his (locks. If it were otherwise, the seed might be 
sown, and the sheep led to pasture, and after that the 
husbandman and shepherd might both sleep. Labour, 
however, is in itself a benelit ; without exercise there 
would be no health, and without health there would be 
no enjoyment.” 

“ I sec now, papa, and I thank you for the explanation. 
You have mentioned the animals which can live in all 
climates ; will you not tell us something about other 
animals ? ” 

“ There is but one remark to make, William, which is, 
that animals indigenous to, that is originally to be found 
in, anyone portion of the globe, invariably are so fashioned 
as to be most lit for that countiy, and have the food also 
most ])ropcr for them growing or to be obtained in that 
country. Take, for instance, the camel, an animal 
fashioned expressly for the country to which he is indige¬ 
nous, and without whose aid all communication must have 
been stojiped between Asia and Africa. He is called the 
‘ Ship of the Desert ’ ; for the desert is a ‘ sea of sand.' 
Ilis leet are so fashioned that he can traverse the sands 
with facility ; he can live upon the coarsest vegetable 
food and salt plants which are found there, and he has 
the capacity of carrying water in a sort of secondary 
Stomach, for his own supply where no water is to be found 
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Here is an animal wonderfully made by the Alrnighty 
for an express locality, and for the convenience of 
in that country ; for, in England, or elsewhere, he would 

be of no value/' . , . 

“ There are many animals, papa, which are of no use 

to man/' , 

“ Many, my dear boy, which are apparently so, and 

many which are destructive to him ; but that is a portion 
of our sentence, and we are permitted to extiipate and 
destroy them when they endanger or incommode us, 
as we do the thistle in the field. But if they ^e of no 
use to us, they add to the variety of beauty of mature 
and show the immensity of the Creator. You saw 1 
giraffe before you left England. No%y that animal is 
most peculiarly formed. It lives in its native A 
upon the leaves and branches of the mimosa tree, J 
it had not such a long neck and such height of shoiUder 
it would not be able to reach its food. The mimosa tree 
is not fed upon by any other animal ; so it wou d appear 
as if this animal were fashioned on purpose to 
that tree. But the animal and the tree both add 
variety and to the beauty of nature, and occupy a p 
tion of territory at present not required by man. ine 
Almighty has filled the earth with living things as long 
as they do not interfere with man, they enjoy the P 
tion of it in peace and quiet. As soon as man ^^*1 
the territory, as they were made for his use and 
subservient to him, they must retrograde away i^om him, 
or be destroyed by him. Such is the will of a . 
a beneficent Creator. But it is late, my dear \ 1 ’ 

so we will first thank Him for all His mercies, and then 

to bed/' 



CHAPTER LVn 


Return to Bay—Stt)ck.idc commenced—Arrangements—Lookout. 

The next morning was one of bustle ; there was packing 
up and every preparation for departure. Juno was called 
here and called there, and was obliged to ask little 
C'arolinc to look after tlie kettle and call to her if it boiled 
over. Master Tommy, as usual, was in everyone’s way, 
and doing more harm than good in his attempts to assist ; 
Init, however, as he meant well, nobody scolded him. 

At last Ready, to got rid of him. sent him down with a 
large bundle to the beach. Tommy shouldered it with 
great importance, but when he came back, looking rather 
warm with the exertion, and Ready asked him to take 
down another, he said he was too tired, and sat down 
very quietly till breakfast-time, before which everything 
was ready. 

Mrs. Scagravc and Juno packed up the breakfast and 
dinner things in a basket after breakfast was over, and 
then Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave and the family set off on their 
journey, accompanied by the clogs, through the cocoanut 
grove. Little Albert could now walk very well, and only 
required to be occasionally carried by Juno, who led him 
by the hand. Caroline walked by her papa and mamma, 
and Master Tommy was tc^o independent to walk with 
anyone. 

William and Ready lost no time in getting through 
their work ; the crocke^^^ kitchen utensils, tables, and 
chairs were the first articles put into the boat. The goat 
was then led down, and they set off with a full load, and 
arrived at the bay long before the party who were walking 
through the wood. They landed the things on the beach, 
and then shoved off again to bring round the bedding, 
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which was all that was left. By three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon they had arrived at the bay with their second and 
last load, and found that the other party had been there 
about an hour, and Mr. Seagrave and Juno were very 
busy taking the articles up from the beach. 

“ Well, Master William,” said Ready, this « our 
last trip for some time, I expect ; and so much the b^etter, 
for our little boat must have something done to her as 

soon as I can find time." , , „ 

“ Yes, indeed. Ready, she has done her work well. 

Do you know, I feel as if I were coming home, now that 
we are back to the bay. I little thought that I over shou d 
consider any part of this island as my home. y 

feel quite glad that we have left the tents. I ou 
pigeons among the peas, Ready ; so we must pi , 

as soon as we can. They have increased v y » 

I think there were near twenty of them. \Ve shall have 
pigeon-pies next year, I expect, replied \\i la , 

“ If it pleases God that we live and do well, repli 
Ready, who had his eyes fixed upon the sea. 

Before night everything was in its place were 

house, and as comfortable as before, ^d ^ ^ . 

very tired, they went very early to bed, having first 

arranged what they should do in the .-ue 

grave said that she could attend to the cookery ^d the 

kldren, and that Juno was at the^r se^ce. if 
required her. At daylight. Ready xug 

to the turtle-pond and speared a turtle, fo nond 

was coming on for turning the turtle again, portion 

would soon be filled. Having cut it up an p ?oon as 

of it into the pot, all ready for 
breakfast was over, they proceeded to th 

AfteF^a little consultation with Mr. 
marked out a square of cocoanut about 

storehouse, so as to leave a space within , large 

twenty yards each side, which they j.g 

enough for the enclosure. These cocoanut 
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serve as the posts, between which were to be fixed other 
cocoanut trees cut down, and about fourteen feet high, 
so as to form a palisade or stockade which could not 
be climbed over, and would protect them from any 
attack of the savages. 

As soon as the line of trees had been marked out, they 
set to work cutting down all the trees within the line, and 
then outside to a distance of ten yards, so as to give them 
room for tlieir work. Ready cut out cross-pieces, to nail 
from tree to tree, and now they found th.e advantage of 
having saved so many of the large spike nails, wthout 
which they never could have made so good or so quick a 
job of it. Mr. Seagrave cut down trees, William and 
Juno sawed them oft at a jnoper length with one of the 
cross-cut saws, and then carried them to Ready. They 
soon had more cut out than he could use, and then they 
dragged away the tops and branches, and piled them at 
a distance on the ground, to use as winter fuel, while 
Mr, Seagrave helped Ready in fixing up the palisades. 
Ihcy worked very hard that day, and were not sorry 
to go to bed. Ready, however, took an opportunity to 
speak to William, 

“ I think, sir," said he, " that now we arc here again, 
it will be necessary to keep a sort of night-watch, in case of 
accident. I shall not go to bed till it is quite dark, which 
it will be by nine o’clock, and shall ha\'e my glass to 
examine the ofling the last thing. You see, sir, there is 
little fear of the savages coming here in the night-time, 
but they may just before night, or very early in the morn¬ 
ing, so one of us must be up again before daybreak, 
that is, between two and three o'clock in the morning, 
to see if there is anything to be seen of them : if there 
is not, of course we maj’ go to bed again, as they cannot 
airive till many liours afterwards ; and we must watch 
the wind and weather, if it is favourable for them to come 
to us, which, indeed, the wind will not be except at the 
commencement of the rainy season ; but it may be 
very light, and then they would not care for its being 
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against them. I’ve been thinking of it. Master Willia.m, 
a great deal, and my idea is, that it v ill be at the beginning 
of the rainy season that we shall have a visit, if we ha\ e 
one at all ; for you see that the wind don t blow regular 
from one quarter, as it does now, but is variable, and then 
they can make sail in their canoes, and come here easily, 
instead of pulling between thirty and forty miles, which 
is hard work against wind and current- Still, Master 
William, we must not be careless, and we must keep a 
good lookout even now. I don’t want to fret your 
and Mrs. Seagrave with my fears on the subject, but 
I tell you what I really think, and what we ought to 

do/' . , , , 

I agree with you. Ready, and I will take care to be 
up before daybreak, and examine very carefully witii 
the spyglass as soon as the day dawns, lou take 
the nfght part, and I will do the morning part of the 

watching.” r i. 

“ Very well. Master William ; for the matter of that, 

I could do both myself, but I think if you were to get up 
in the morning they would not notice it so much , as or 
my staying out at night, that they are accustomed to 
After this conversation, they separated, and 
time forward William and Ready were continually 
lookout, from dawn of day till it was too dark to dis n - 

guish anything. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


Tommy missing—Ready in the Water—Kcadv's Danger—Boat sinking 
—Ready and Totnray saved—Ready and William—Thanksgivings. 


For nearly a fortnight the work upon the stockade con¬ 
tinued without any intermission, when a circumstance 
occurred which created the greatest alarm and excite¬ 
ment. One day, as the party returne<l to dinner, Mrs. 
Seagrave said with surprise, “ Why, was not Tommy 
with you ? " 

“ No,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “ he has not been near us 
all day ; he went with us after breakfast, but did not 
remain a quarter of an hour.” 

” No, missy ; I tell Massa Tommy to help carry cocoa- 
nut leaves, and then he go away directly.' 

” Goodness 1 where can he be ? ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Seagrave, alarmed. 

” I daresay he is picking up shells on the beach, ma’am,” 
replied Ready ; ” or perhaps he is in the garden. I will 
go and sec.” 

” I will go with you. Ready,” said William, 

I see him—oh, mercy !—I see him,” said Juno. 

pointing with her finger ; ” he is in the boat, and boat 
go to sea.” 

It was but too true : there was Tommy in the boat, 

and the boat had drifted from the beach, and was now a 

cable s length away from it, among the breakers of the 
reef. 

William ran off like the wind, followed close by Mr. 
Seagrave and Ready, and at a distance by Mrs. Seagrave 
and Juno, the former dreadfully alarmed ; indeed there 
was no time to be lost, for the wind was off the shore, and 
in a short time the boat would have been out to sea. 
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William, as soon as he arrived at the beach, threw off 
his hat and jacket, and dashed into the water. He was 
already up to his middle, when old Ready, who had 
followed him, caught him by the arm and s^d • 

‘‘ Master William, go back immediately. I insist upon 
it. Your going can do no good, as you do not 
stand the thing so well as I do; and go I will; so there 
will be double risk for nothing. Mr. Seagrave, order him 
back. He will obey you. I insist upon it, sir. 

“ William,” said Mr. Seagrave, come back imme¬ 
diately, I command vou.” 

William obeyed ; but before he \yas clear of the water, 
old Ready had swum across to the first rocks on t^reef 
and was^now dashing through the pools between th 

rocks towards the boat. j 1^ 

" Oh. father,” said WiUiam, i£ that 8°°^ old man 

is lost, I shall never forgive myself. I almost feel as 

if I did wrong to obey you. Look father, one—two 

three sharks, here close to us. He has no c an . , 

he is again in deep water. God protect him . 

‘'“TKIS;'™.. Mr, 

by his side, and who was shuddering at t * 

glancing his eye a moment at the sharks, 
within I few feet of the beach, had kept to 
upon Ready's movements. If he passed through the 

passage of deep water between the rocks, g 

considered safe, as the boat was now beating 

the other side, where the water was , pained 

moment of intense anxiety. At tast R^^'^X A ^ 
the reef, and had his hands upon the rocks, and was 

he .0. ; .Hspe,«i M». Sees-.v. 

'‘"Yt, now I think he is,” replied Mr. &<.p.ve, J 

Ready had gained a footing on the ro'^^^*is no 
was but a little above his ankles. I think there is no 

deep water between him and the boat. 
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In anotlicr minute Ready was over the rocks and had 
seized the j^iinnel of the boat. 

" He is in the boat," cried William. “ Thank God ! ” 

“ Yes ; we m\ist thank God, and that fervently,” 
replied Mr. Seagrave. " Look at those monsters,” con¬ 
tinued he, pointing to tlie sharks ; “ how quick they 
swim to and fro : they have seented their prey on the 
water. William, it is fortunate they are here : they might 
have been out there, when Ready passed through the 
deep water.” 

” Yes, indeed, ]xipa. Sec, he has the boat-hook, and 
is pushing the boat off the reef into the deep water. Oh, 
he is quite safe now.” 

Snell, however, was not the case. The boat had 
licen beating on the rocks of the reef, and had knocked 
r. hole in her bottom, and as soon as Ready had forced 
the boat into deep water, she began to till immediately. 
Ready pushed as hard as he could with the boat-hook, 
and tearing off his neckcloth, forced as much as he could 
of it into the hole. Tliis saved them j but the boat was 
uj) to the thwarts witli water, and the least motion on the 
part of Ready, or e\-en 'I'ommy, would have upset her 
immediately, and they had still to pass the deep water 
between tlic reef and the beach, where the sharks were 
swimming. Ready, who perceived his danger, called 
out to them to throw largo stones at the sharks as fast 
as tliey could, to drive them away. This was imme¬ 
diately done by Mr. Seagrave and William, aided by 
Jnno and Mrs. Seagrave, who found courage iii this 
present instance. 

llie jx'lting of the stones had the desired effect. The 
sharks swam away, and Ready passed through to the 
beach, and the lioat gioimtled just as she was up to 
the gunnel in water, and about to turn over. He handed 
out Master Tommy, who was so dreadfully frightened, 
that he could not cry, but remained as pale as a sheet, 
and his mouth and eyes wide oj>en. 

.‘\s soon as Ready landed. William sprang into bis 
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arms, crying. “Thank God you are safe, Ready.” Mr 
and Mrs. Seagrave each took his hand and shook it 
heartily. At last, Mrs. Seagrave, overpowered by her 
feelings, sank her head upon WiUiam's sl^ulder, and 
burst into tears. Juno, after smiling at Ready, took 
Tommy by the hand, and led him away, saying, Lome 
along, you nasty, naughty boy. You got fine whipping 
to-mght, soon as all the work is over. Whereupon 
Tommy set up a miserable howling, which he never left 

off until long after he was in the house _ 

“It was touch and go. Master William, observed 
Ready, as they walked up to the house, preceded by Mr 
and hrs. Se^rave. “ How much mischief may be 
created by a thoughtless boy! however one can tjmt 
old heads^ on young shoulders, and so Master Tommy 

must be forgiven.” , . . . , . >» 

" He has been punished enough, as far as fright goes 

replied William ; “ I’ll answer for it, he 11 never get into 

the boat again by himself.” q^w 

“ No, I think not ; but now. Master William you saw 
how nearly I was swamped in the boat; indeed it was 
only by His mercy that I was preserved , b-a taking 

the question merely as far as our . instead 

us, do you think that if you had gained ^be boat instead 

of me. you would have brought her to the beach as 

Ready' for I never should have thought of 

taking off my neckcloth to put i^o the bole, I m afraid 

but e^n if I had, I never could hac^ 

skilfully as you did, and therefore I must have been 

swamped before I got on shore. 

“ Well, Master William, I am an old sailor you 

not, therefore it is not vanity 'J'bi^ as ^ did 

you could not have managed the boat so ''’f “ 

Now, as I had not three or four seconds to 

you say, must have been swamped. I father 

to prove to you that I was right in desiring y 

to order you back.” 
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Certainly, Ready ; but Tommy is my brother, and 
I felt that it was more my duty than yours to risk my 
life for him.” 

“ A very proper feeling, Master William ; but you 
have other duties, which are to look after your father 
and mother, and be a comfort and solace to them. Your 
life is more valuable than mine. I am an old man on 
the brink of the grave, and a year or two makes no differ¬ 
ence ; but your life is, I hope, of more consequence. 
What would have been the agony and distress, and, I 
may say, continual st)urce of future regret to your parents, 
had you perished before their eyes by so horrible a 
death ! They never would have smiled again.” 

” .And do you not think that their regret would have 
been as great, if you had jierished in the same way ? ” 
” I do not know but that at first it would have been 
very painful to them, but time would have made them 
forget; it and poor Tommy, too, would have been a 
source of deep sorrow ; but to lose two sons, and their 
eldest now grown up. you may say. it would have been 
hard, very liard to bear, and nothing but the sincere 
religion of your parents could have brought them to 
submit with resignation. But liere wc are at the house, 
so let us say no more about it.” 

lliat evening the prayers were more than usually 
solemn, and the thanksgivings more heartjelt and sincere. 
Exhausted with the e.xciting scene of the day, they all 
retired early to bed. 



CHAPTER LIX 


Stockade complete—House finished—Water-cask Consultation 
Go into Stockade—Arrangements—Turn lurtle. 

When Tommy was questioned on the follo\\ing morning 
as to his inducement to get into the boat, to their great 
surprise he replied that he wanted to go round to the 
tents again to see if the bananas were ripe ; that he 
intended to eat some of them and be back before dinner¬ 
time, that he might not be found out. 

“ I suspect. Master Tommy, you would have been 
very hungry before you ate any bananas if we had not 

perceived you,” said Ready. 

” I won’t go into the boat any more, said Tommy. 

“ I rather think you will keep to that resolution. 
Tommy,” replied Mr. Seagrave; “however, I must 
leave your mother to point out to you the danger you 
were in yourself and in which you placed others by your 

folly. It is time for us to go to work. , 

The stockade was now almost finished ; the door was 
the occasion of a good deal of consultation ; ^t ^ast it 
was agreed that it would be better to have a door ot 

stout oak plank, but with second 

about a foot apart from the door, between which could 

be inserted short poles one above the other, so ^ to 
barricade it within when required. This would make 
the door as strong as any other portion of the stockade 
As soon as this was aU complete, the storehouse was to 
be altered for a dweUing-house, by taking 
wattles of cocoanut boughs on the sides, and 6 

them up with logs of cocoanut tre^. 

Before the week was ended, the stockade ari 
were complete, and they now began to fell trees, 
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the sides of the house. This was rajud work ; and while 
Mr. Seagrave, William, and Juno felled the trees, and 
brought them on the wheels to the side of the stockade, 
all ready cut to their proper lengths. Ready was employed 
in flooring the house with a part of the deal planks 
which they had brought round from the cove. But this 
week they were obliged to break off for two days, to 
collect all their crops from the garden ; as soon as this 
was done, they again set to work. 

A fortnight more jiassed away in continual hard work, 
but the house was at last finished, and very complete, 
compared to the one they were residing in. It was 
much larger, and divided into three rooms by the deal 
])lanking: the middle room which tlie door opened into 
was the sitting and eating-room, with a window behind : 
the two side-rooms were sleeping-rooms, one for Mrs. 
Seagrave and the children, and the other for the male 

portion of tlie family, this made it much more comfort¬ 
able and comjdcte. 

See, Master \\ illiain,” said Ready, when they were 
alone, what we have been able to do by means of those 
deal planks ; why, to have floored this house, and run 
up the partitions, would have taken us half a year, if 
W'e^had had to saw tlie wood.*’ 

Yes, and what a comfort it is to have so many shelves 
about. When shall we shift into this house i* 

“The sooner the better. Master William. ’ We have 
plenty of work still to do, but we can work outside of 
the stockade.” 

projiose to do with the old house ?” 

said William. 


■ better put some of our stores of least value 

in R lor the present, until we can fit up another storehouse 
inside the stockade.” 

Then \\e 11 put those casks in, for they take up a 
great deal of room.” ^ ^ 

WiUiam 1 we shall 

want that; I shall fix it up in a corner.’* 
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“ What for, Ready ? ” 

“ To put water in, Master William." 

“ But we are closer to the spring than we were at the 

other house." 

" I know that; but, perhaps, we may not be able^to 
go out of the stockade, and then we shall want water. 

“ I understand. Ready ; how thoughtful you are." 

" If at my age I did not think a little. Master William, 
it would be very odd. You don t know how anxious 
I am to see them all inside of this defence, William. I 

shall not be happy until they are." 

" But why should we not come in. Ready ? 

" Why. sir, as there is still plenty of work, I not 
like to press the matter, lest your mamma should be 
fidgeted, and think there was danger; but, Master 
William, danger there is ; I have a kind of forewarning 
of it. It weighs on my mind, and I can t shake it on. 
I wish you would propose that they should come in at 
once : the standing bedplaces are all ready, except the 
canvas, and I shall nail on new by to-night. 

In consequence of this conversation, Y illiam proposed 
at dinner-time that the next day they should go into 
the new house, as it was so much more handy to work 
there and live there at the same time. Mr. beagrave 
was of the same opinion, but Mrs. Seagrave thought it 

better that everything should be tidy first. 

"Why, ma’am," said Ready, "the only way to get 
things tidy is to go yourself, and make them so. Nothing 
will ever be in its place unless you are there to put it in. 

"Well, Ready," said Mrs. Seagrave, "since you are 
against me as well as all the rest, I give up, and it you 

please we will shift over to-morrow." . 

"Indeed, ma’am, I think it will be better; this is 

the last month of fine weather, and we shall plenty 
to do. We shall get on much faster if we go there. 

" Be it so, Ready ; you are the best judge ; to-morrow 
we will take up our quarters in the stockade. 

" Thank God! " muttered old Ready very softly. 
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William only, who was next to him, heard what he 
said. 

The next day was fully employed in changing their 
residence, and shifting over the bedding and utensils ; 
and that night they sle])t \vithin the stockade. Ready 
had run up a very neat little outhouse of plank, as a 
kitchen for Juno, and another week was fully emjdoyed 
as follows : the stores were divided ; those of least conse¬ 
quence, and the salt provisions, flour, and the garden 
produce, etc., were jnit into the ohl house ; the casks of 
powder and most of the cartridges were also put there for 
security ; but a cask of beef, oi ]x>rk. and Hour, all the 
iron-work and nails, canvas, etc., were stowed away for 
the present under the new house, wliich had, when built 
as a storehouse, been raised four feet from the ground to 
make a shelter for the stock. This was very si^icious, and, 
of course, quite dry, and contained all they wished to put 
in. Ready also took care, by degrees, to fill the large 
water-butt full of water, and had fixed into the bottom 
sjiigot for drawing the water off. 

Well. Mr. Seagrave," said Ready on the Saturday, 
we have done a good many hard weeks’ work lately i 
but this is the last of them. We are now comfortably 
settled in our new house : our stores are all under cover 
and safe h'om the weather, and so we may now take 
things a little easier. William and I must go and turn 
some turtle if we can. for the season is getting late for 
tliem, and I must repair tlie boat, so that we may take a 
trip round to examine how the stock and yams get on.” 

And the bananas and the guavas,” said Tommy. 

Why, we have quite forgotten all about them,” 
observed Mrs. Seagrave. 

Yes, ina am ; we have been so busy, that it is no 
wonder , however, there may be some left yet, and I 
will go round as s<H)n as the boat is able to swim, and 
bring all 1 can find.” 

Wc must put our seeds and potatoes in before the 
rainy season, Ready.” 
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“ It will be better, sir, if we can find time, as we shall 
not have much more fine weather now ; at all events, 
we can get them in at intervals when the weatlier is 
fine; now I shaU go my rounds for turtle Good-night, 
ma’am—good-night, sir. Come, Master yVilliam 

WiUiam and Ready went down to the beach but meet¬ 
ing Juno coming from the kitchen. Ready desired 1 er 
to collect as much fuel as she could, and stack it "P " 
corner inside of the stockade as it would be hmidy 

“ Yes, Massa Ready,” replied Juno , I understand J 
nothing like being all ready case oj accident „ 

" Exactly so Juno,” replied W ilham. Good-night. 

William ^anci kady succeeded in turning Mx mo^e 

turtles to add to their stock, and having aken a cmeM 
survey with the telescope, they came back, fastened 
the door of the stockade, and went to bed. 



CHAPTER LX 


Washing—Yams—Looking out—Canoes under Sail—Arrangements — 

Conversation—Mr. and Mrs. Scagravc. 

Another week passed away, during which Ready 
repaired the boat, and William and Mr. Seagrave were 
employed in digging up the garden. It was also a very 
busy week at tlie house, as they had not washed linen 
for some time. Mrs. Seagrave and Juno, and even little 
Caroline, were hard at work, and Master Tommy was 
more useful than ever he had been, going for the \vater 
as they required it, and watching little Albert. Indeed, 
he was so active, that Mrs. Seagrave praised him before 
his papa, and Master Tommy was quite proud. 

On the Monday, William and Ready set off in the boat 
to the little harbour, and found all the stock doing well, 
and promising to increase. Many of the bananas and 
guavas had ripened and withered, but there were enough 
left to fill the boat half full. The yams had not been 

broken in upon by the pigs, and the tents were in good 
order. 

“ We cannot do better than to leave the stock where 
it is at present. Master William ; they can nin into the 
cocoanut grove for shelter if there is a storm, and there 
is feed enough for ten times as many.” 

” I think so too.” 

But in a few days we must come round again for 
the tents ; we must not leave them here the whole rainy 
sea^n. Now, sir, shall we go back ? " 

Yes ; at all events. Tommy will l>e delighted with 
our cargo. But will you not dig up a few yams first ? ” 

" I had quite forgotten it, Master William. I will go 
for the spade; we left one in the nearest tent.” 
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Having procured the yams, they set off on their return. 
Before they arrived at the bay, the sky clouded over, and 
threatened a storm. It did not, however, rain till after 
they had landed, when a smart shower announced the 
commencement of the rainy season. The fruit was very 
welcome to all of them, it was so long since they had 
tasted any; but Tommy was ravenous to obtain it; 
he could hot eat it fast enough to please himself, and 
Mr. Seagrave was compelled to prevent him from eating 

The following day was beautifully fine, and everything 
appeared refreshed by the rain which had fallen. 
however, agreed that Ready and William should go round 
the next morning, bring home the tents, ai^ as many 
yams as the boat could carry. William and 
out at night as usual, when Ready observed that the 

wind had chopped round to the eastward. 

That will be bad for us to-morrow. Ready, rep icd 
William. “ We may sail to the harbour, but we shall 

have to pull back with the loaded boat. „ 

“ I trust it will be no worse than that, at all e\enis 
replied Ready; “but we must now return, and go to 
bed. I shaU be up by daylight, so you need not wake 

without you like.” ,, , y , n 

” I can’t help waking,’ replied William, and I shall, 

therefore, be up with you.” 1 j r mm- 

” Very wellf sir, I am always glad of your com 

^ tL next morning, just before the day davvned Ready 
and William unfastened the door of stockade, Md went 
down to the beach. The wind was still ^o th . 

and bloiving rather fresh, and the sky was y- 
sun rose. Ready, as usual, had his tel«cope with him and 
looked through it at the offing to the eastward. As 

kept the spyglass to his eye for some time 

“ Do you see anything. Ready, that you look g 
in that direction ? ” 
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Either my old eyes deceive me, or I fear that I do,” 
replied Ready ; “ Init a few minutes more will decide.” 

There was a bank of clouds on the horizon to the east 
ward ; but as soon as the sun had* risen above them, 
Ready, who had the telescope fixed in the same direction, 
said— 


Yes, Master William, I am right. I thought that 
those dark patclies I saw were their brown grass sails,’* 

“ Sails of wliat, Ready ? ’’ said William hastily. 

“ Of the Indian canoes, Master William : I knew that 


they would come. Take the glass, and look yourself, 
Master William ; my eye is quite dim from straining 
it so long.” 


” Yes, I have them now,” replied William, with his eye 
to the glass ; he at last said— 

“ Why, there are twenty or thirty of them, Ready, 
at least.” 


” And each with twenty or thirty men in them too. 
Master William.” 


“Good Heaven! Wliat must we do. Ready? How 
frightened my poor mother will be I I’m afraid we can 
do nothing against such a number.” 

“ Yes, William, we can do a great deal, and we must 
do a great deal. That there are hundreds of savages, 
there is no doubt ; but recollect that we have a stockade, 
which they cannot climb easily over, and plenty of 
firearms and ammunition, so that wc can make a good 
fight of it, and perhaps beat them off, for they have 
nothing but clubs and spears.” 

“ How fast they come down. Ready ! why, they wall 
be here in an hour.” 

No, sir, nor in two hours either ; those are very Icirge 
canoes. However, there is no time to be lost. \Vhile I 
watch them for a few minutes till I make them more 
clearly out, do you run up to the hemse and beckon 
your father to come dc^wn to me ; and then, Master WU- 
liam, get all the muskets ready, and bring the casks of 
powder and of made-up caitridges fiom the old house 
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into the stockade. Call Juno, and she will help you. 
We shall have time enough to do everything. After 
you have done that, you had better come down and 

join us.” 

In a few minutes after William ran up to the house, 
Mr. Seagrave made his appearance. 

” Ready, there is danger, I’m sure ; \yilliam would 
not teU me, I presume, because he was afraid of alarming 

his mother. What is it ? ” 

It is, Mr. Seagrave, that the savages are now coming 
down upon us in large force ; perhaps five or six hundred 
of them ; and that we shall have to defend ourselves with 
all our might and main.” 

“ Do you think we have any chance against such a 
force ? ” 

" Yes, sir ; with God’s help I have no doubt but that 
we shall beat them off; but we must fight hard, and 
for some days, I fear.” 

Mr, Seagrave examined the fleet of canoes with the 
glass. ” It is, indeed, dreadful odds to contend against. 

“ Yes, sir ; but three muskets behind a stockade are 
almost a match for all their clubs and spears, provided 

none of us are wounded.” » t j a 

“ Well, Ready, we must put our trust m the Lord and 

do our best ; I will second you to the utmost of my 

power, and William, I’m sure, will do his duty. 1 have, 

indeed, much to fight for, a wife and family , but you, 

Ready, have no such ties.” , . , ixu ; 

” No, sir : but I shaU fight for my life, which although 

not worth much, I do not wish to lose by their hands , 
and I shaU fight for you and the family too, sir, lor i am 
attached to you all, and there’s an end of the business. 
I think, sir, we had better not wait here any more, as we 
have not long to prepare for them. We have on y o 
fix up some of our strong deal planks on the , 

the stockade for us to stand upon when we ’ 

that we may see what the enemy is about, ^ , j 

fire upon them. But first we had better go to 
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house, and take out what provisions and other articles 
we shall most want, and roll the casks into the stockade, 
for to the old house they will go first, and perhaps destroy 
everything in it. The casks they certainly will, for the 
sake of the iron hoops. An hour’s work will do a great 
deal, for the distance is not very great. I believe we have 
everything we want in the stockade ; Juno has her fuel, 
the large butt of w'ater will last us two or three w'eeks 
at least, and if we have time, w’e will get the wheels dowm, 
and spear a couple of turtles for fresh provisions.” 

” We hardly need think of turtle just now', Ready.” 

” Why not, sir ? It’s as well to have them as to leave 
them for the savages to eat for us. I will get all up I can, 
even if we do not cat them ; they will live for weeks 
on their back in the shade.” 

This conversation passed as they walked up to the 
house. As soon as they arrived, they found William 
and Juno had just brought in the powder and cartridges. 
Mr. Seagrave went in to break the matter to his wife, 
who, he feared. W'ould be much alarmed. 

" I was told that I had to expect this, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Seagrave, ” so that it has not come upon me alto¬ 
gether unawares ; and anything that a poor w'eak woman 
can do, I will. I feel that I have no want of courage to 
defend my children.” 

' ^ greatly relieved,” said Mr. Seagrave, 

” by finding you thus prepared and supported. I shall 
feel no anxiety—but we have work to be done.” 

“ Then I must help, my dear Seagrave ; and w'hat I 
want in strength. I must make up in ene^g^^” 

Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave then joined William, Ready, 
and Juno, who had already proceeded to the old house. 
The children were all still in bed and asleep, so that there 
w’as no occasion for anyone to watch them. 



CHAPTER LXI 

Preparations—All prepared—Savages land—Retreat to Stockade. 

As they could have a very good view of the canoes from 
where the old house stood, Ready examined them with 
his glass every time that he returned from rolling up a 
cask to the stockade. Everyone worked hard; even 
Mrs. Seagrave did all she could, either assisting m rolling 
the casks, or carrying up what she 

an hour they had got into the stockade all that they most 
cared for, and the canoes were still about six or seven 

miles off. , . . j 

“ We have a good hour before they arrive sir, said 

Ready, “ and even then the reefs wiU puzzle them not a 

little ; I doubt if they are disembarked under two hours. 

We have plenty of time for aU we wish to do 

for the wheels, and, WiUiam, come down rvrth the spear. 

and we will have some of the turtle into the stockade 

Mr. Seagrave, I do not require your assistance, so d you 

will have the kindness to get out the muskets, and ex 

amine the flints, it will be as well. 

“ Yes and then you have to load theni, replied Mrs. 

Seagravk “Juno and I can do that, at all events, ready 

for you to fire them.” ,, i. j -o j . << 

“An excellent idea, madam,” replied Ready , and 

you will really be of service. Timn 

In half an hour six turtles were brought up by Juno 
and William, and then Ready followed them into th 
stockade. “ I don’t see the goat, M^ter William sa d 
Ready ; “ but as we have no food for her, I think 
may as well leave her out; she will run away when she 

sees such strange creatures as these ^ the 

They then roUed the casks and upheaded them by the 
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sides of tlie stockade, and fixed up deal jdanks to stand 
upon, just high enougli to enable them to see over the 
top of the palisades, and to fire at the enemy. Mrs. 
Seagrave had been shown how to load a musket, and 
Juno was now taught the same. 

“ Now, sir, we are all prepared,” said old Ready, 

and madam and Juno can go and look a little after the 
children, and get breakfast.” 

“ Breakfast all ready. Kettle boil long time,” said 

Juno. 

As soon as the children were dressed, Mr. Seagrave 
called Ready, who was outside watching the canoes, and 
they went to their morning devotions and prayed heartily 
for succour in this time of need. They then breakfasted 
in haste ; for, as may be supposed, they were almost too 
anxious to eat. Mrs. Seagrave pressed her children in 
her arms, but kept uj> her sj-jirits wonderfully, 

” This suspense is worse than all,” said she at last* 

” I wish now that they were come.” 

“ Shall I go to Ready and hear his report, my dear? 

I will not be away three minutes.” 

In a short time Mr. Seagrave returned, saying that 
the canoes were close to the beach, that the savages 
evidently liad a knowledge of the passages through the 
reefs, as they had steered right in, and had lowered 
their sails ; that Ready and William were on the lookout* 
but concealed behind the cocoanut trees. 

” I hope they will not stay out too long.” 

” No fear of that, my dear Selina ; but they had better 
watch their motions to the last minute.” 

During this conversation between Mr. and ^IrSo Sea^ 
grave within the stockade, William and Ready were 
watching the motions of the savages, a large portion oi 
whom had landed out of ten of the canoes, and the others 
were following their example as fast as they could> 
forcing their way through the reefs. The savages were 
all painted, with their war-cloaks and featliers on, and 
armed with spears and clubs evidently having come with 
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no peaceable intentions. At first they occupied them 
selves with beaching the canoes, and as they were very 
large and heavy, this was a work of some few minutes 
employment for the whole of them. 

Wilham, who had taken the telescope to examine them 
more minutely, said to Ready, “ What a fierce, cruel set 
of vTetches they appear to be ; if they overpower us. 
they will certainly kill us.” 

“ Of that there is no doubt, Master William ; but we 
must fight hard, and not let them overpower us. Kill us 
they certainly will, and I am not sure that they may^not 
eat us afterwards ; but that is of little consequence.” 

William shuddered at the idea, and then replied in 
a determined tone, ” I’ll fight as long as I have breath in 
my body ; but, Ready, they are coming up as fast as they 
can.” 

“ Yes, sir ; right up to the old house ; we must wait 

no longer. Come, Master William.” 

“ I thought I saw another vessel under sail, out away 
by the garden point. Ready, just as we turned away. 

“ Very likely, sir, a canoe which has separated frqni the 
others during the night. Come, quick. Master William, 
they have begun to yell.” 

Another half minute, and they arrived at the door 
of the stockade ; they entered, shut the door, and then 
barricaded it with the cocoanut poles which they had 
fitted to the inner door-posts. 

” That is secure enough,” observed Ready, now 

we must trust in Heaven and our own exertions.” 



CHAPTER LXII 


I 


Savages approach—Attack—Retire—Council of Savages Water all 

gone—Discussion—Want of Water. 

The loud yells of the savages stmek terror into the heart 
of Mrs. Seagrave ; it was well that she had not seen their 
painted bodies and fierce appearance, or she would have 
been much more alarmed. Little Albert and Caroline 
clung round her neck with terror in their faces ; they did 
not cry, but looked round and round to see from whence 
the horrid noise jiroceeded, and then clung faster to their 
mother. Master Tommy was very busy finishing all the 
breakfast which had been left, for there was no one to 
check him as usual ; Juno was busy outside, and was 
very active and courageous. Mr. Seagrave had been 
employed making the lioles between the palisades large 
enough to admit the barrels of the muskets, so that they 
could fire at the savages without being exposed ; while 
William and Ready, with their muskets loaded, were on 
the lookout for their approach. 

“They are busy with the old house just now, sir,” 
observed Ready ; but that won’t detain them long.” 

“ Here they come.” replied William ; “ and look. 

Ready, is not that one of the women who escaped from 
us in the canoe, who is walking along with the first two 
men ? Yes, it is, I am sure.” 

“ You are right. Master William, it is one of them. 
Ah! they have stopped; they did not cxi'>ect the stockade, 
that is clear, and it has puzzled them ; see how they are 
all crowding together and talking; they are holding a 
council of war how to proceed ; that tall man must be one 
of their chiefs. Now, Master William, although I intend 
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to fight as hard as I can, yet I always feel a dislike to 
begin first ; I shall therefore show myself over the pah- 
sades, and if they attack me, I shall then fire with a quiet 

conscience/ 

But take care they don’t hit you, Ready.” 

“ No great fear of that, Master William. Here they 

come.” , . , . ^ \ „ 

Ready now stood upon the plank within, so as to show 

himself to the savages, who gave a tremendous yell, iind, 

as they advanced, a dozen spears were thrown at him 

with so tnie an aim that, had he not instantly dodged 

behind the stockade, he must have been killed. 1 hree or 

four spears remained quivering in the palisades, ]ust 

below the top; the others went over it, and fell down 

inside of the stockade, at the farther end. , , 

” Now, Master William, take good aim ; but betore 

William could fire, Mr. Seagrave, 

stationed at the corner so that he might see if the 

went round to the other side, fired his musket and the 


tall chief fell to the ground. , , 

Ready and WiUiam also fired, and two ^ore of the 

savages were seen to drop, amidst the yells of le 
panions. Juno handed up the other muskets wh ch were 
ready loaded, and took those discharged, and Mrs bea 
grave, having desired Caroline to take care o ^ 

brother, and Tommy to be very quiet and good, out 
turned the key of the door upon them, and hastened to 

assist Juno in reloading the muskets, j ^ 

The spears now rushed through the air, ^d it 
that they could fire from the stockade without exposing 
their persons, or they would have had but little ehanc^ 
The yells increased, and the savages now began to attach 
on every quarter; the most active, who clim e 

cats, actually succeeded in gaining the 

but, as soon as their heads appeared above, they 

fired at with so true an aim that they dropped 

outside. This combat lasted for more than an hou^ 

when the savages, having lost a great many men, 
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off from the assault, and the paidics within the stockade 
had time to breathe. 

“ They have not gained much in this bout, at all 
events,” said Ready; ” it was well fought on our side, 
and, Master William, you certainly behaved as if you had 
been brought up to it ; I don’t think you ever missed 
your man once.” 

“Do you think they will go away now ? ” said Mrs. 
Scagrave. 

" Oh no. madam, not yet ; they will try us every way 
before they leave us. You see these are very brave men, 
and it is clear that they know what gunjxuvdcr is, or 
they would have been more astonished.” 

" I should think so too.” rejdicd Mr. Scagrave ; “ the 
first time that savages hoar the report of firearms, they 
arc usually thrown into great consternation.” 

“ Yes, sir ; but such has not been the case with these 
people, and therefore I reckon it is not the first time that 
they have fouglit with Europeans.” 

“ Arc they all gone. Ready ? ” said William, who had 
come down from the ])lank to his mother. 

“No, sir; I see them between the trees now; they 
are sitting round in a circle, and. I suppose, making 
speeches: it is the custom of these j^eople.” 

“ Well, I’m very thirsty, at all events,” said William; 
“ Juno, bring me a little water.” 

Juno went to the water-tub, to comjdy with William’s 
request, and in a few minutes afterwards came back in 
great consternation. 

“ Oh. massa ! oli, missy 1 no water ; water all gone.” 

“ Water all gone ! ” cried Ready and all of them in a 
breath. 

Yes ; not one little drop in the cask.” 

“ I filled it up to the top! ” exclaimed Ready very 
gravely: “the tub did not leak, that I am sure of; 
how can this liave happened ? ” 

” Missy. I think I know now,” said |uno ; “you re¬ 
mem bei* you send Massa Tommy, the two or three days 
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we wash, to fetch water from well in little bucket. You 
know how soon he came back, and how you say what 
good boy he was, and how you tell Massa Seagraye 
when he come to dinner. Now, missy, I quite certain 
Massa Tommy no take trouble go to well, but ^ fetch 
water from tub all the while, and so he empty it. 

“ Vm afraid youTe right, Juno,” replied Mrs. Seagrave. 

“ What shall we do ? ” 

‘‘ I go speak Massa Tommy,” said Juno, running to 

the house. , u 

“ This is a very awkward thing, Mr. Seagrave, ob¬ 
served Ready gravely. 

Mr. Seagrave shook his head. 

The fact was, that they all perceived the danger ot 
their position : if the savages did not leave the island, 
they woiUd perish of thirst or have to surrender; and in 
the latter case, all their lives would most certainly be 

sacrificed. . , i. x x 

Juno now returned: her suspicions were but too 

true. Tommy, pleased with the praise of being so quick 

in bringing the water, had taken out the spigot of the cask, 

and drawn it aU off. He was now crying, and promising 


not to take the water again. , n* c 

“His promises come too late,” observed Mr. Sea- 
grave : well, it is the will of Heaven that all our careful 
arrangements and preparations against this attack should 
be defeated by the idleness of a child, and we must 

submit.” „ 1, 

" Very troe, sir,” replied Ready ; all our hopes now 

are that the savages may be tired out, and leave the 

'“"if I had but a little for the children, I should not 
care,” observed Mrs. Seagrave ; “ but to see those poor 
things suffer—is there not a drop left, Juno, anywhere ? 
Jmo shook her head. “All gone, missy; none 

nowhere.” , ., . ^ 

Mrs. Seagrave said she would go and examine, and 

went away into the house, accompanied by Juno, 
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“ This is a very bad business, Ready,” obsen^ed Mr. 
Scagrave. ” What wovild we give fur a shower of rain 
now, that we might catch the falling drops ? ” 

“ There arc no signs of it, sir,” replied Ready ; ” we 
must, however, ]nit our confidence in One who will not 
forsake us.” 

" I wish the savages would come on again,” observed 
William ; " for the sooner they come, the sooner the affair 
will be decided.” 

" I doubt if they will to-day, sir ; at night-time 1 think 
it very probable, and I fear the night attack more than 
the day. We must make preparations for it.” 

” Why. what can we do. Ready ? ” 

" In the fir^t place, sir, by nailing planks from cocoanut 
tree to cocoan\it tree above the present stockade, we may 
make a great portion of it much higher, and more difficult 
to climb over. Some of them were nearly* in this time. 

If we do that, we shall not have so large a sjiace to watch 
over and defend ; and then we must contrive to have a 
large fire ready for lighting, that we may not have to 
fight altogether in the dark. It will give them some advan¬ 
tage in looking through the palisades, and seeing where 
we are, but they cannot well drive their siiears through, 
so it is no great matter. Wc must make the fire m the 
centre of llic stockade, and have ])lenty of tar in it, to 
make it burn bright, and we must not. of course, light 
it until after wc are attacked. We shall then see where 
tliey are trying for an entrance, and where to aim wth 
our muskets.” 

” The idea is very good. Ready.” said Mr, Scagrave; 
” if it had not been for this unfortunate want of water, 
I really should be sanguine of beating them off.” 

“We may suffer very much, Mr. li^agrave, I have no 
doubt ; but who knows what the morrow' may bring 
forth ? ” 

“ True, Ready. Do you see the savages now ? ” 

“ No, sir ; they have left the spot where they were 
in consultation, and I do not even hear them; I sup- 
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pose they are busy with their wounded and their 
dead.” 

As Ready had supposed, no further attack was made 
bv the savages on that day, and he, \\illiam, and ilr. 
Seagrave were very busy making their arrangements; 
they nailed the planks on the trunks of the trees above 
the stockade, so as to make three sides of the stockade 
at least five feet higher, and almost impossible to climb 
up ; and they prepared a large fire in ^ tar-barrel full 
of cocoanut leaves mixed with wood and tar, so as t 

burn fiercely. Dinner or supper they ^ 

was nothing but salt pork and beef and h\e turtle, and. 
by Ready’s advice, they did not eat, as it would only 

increase their desire to drink. aik^vi- 

The poor children suffered miich : httle Albeit waik 

and cried for “ water, water ; Caroline ^new that there 
was none, and was quiet, poor little girl although she 

suffered much; as for Tommy, the author 

misery, he was the most impatient, and roared for some 

time, till William, quite angry at his behaviour ga e 

him a smart box on the ear, and he reduce re 

whimper, from fear of receiving another. 

mained on the lookout ; indeed, everything \ 

able inside of the house, that they were all 

of it ; they could do no good, and poor Mrs. S^grave had 

a difficult and most painful task to keep childre 

quiet under such severe pnvation, for the weather was 

still very warm and sultry. 



CHAPTER LXIII 


Second Attack—Savages retire—Proposed Defence—Thirst increases— 

Discussioa—Thoughts—Conversation—Lookout. 

But the moaning of the children was very soon after 
dusk drowned by the yells of the savages, who. as Ready 
had prognosticated, now advanced to the night attack ' 
Lvery jiart of the stockade was at once assailed, and 
their attempts now made were to climb into it ' a few 
spears were occasionally thrown, but it was evident that 
tile object was to obtain an entrance by dint of numbers 
It WM well that Ready had taken the precaution of nail- 
ng the deal planks above tlie original stockade, or there is 
little doubt but tliat tlie savages would have gained their 
(ilijoct as It was, liefore tlie tlaincs of the^fire. which 

i!X" t’r*^ hy Ready's order, gave tliem sufficient 

i gilt, three or four savages had climbed ui) and had been 

Uip oShc sti^md ‘1'*^ 

Vyiicn the fire burnt briglitly, tlie savages outside were 
more easily aimed at, and a great many fell in their 
attempts to got over. Tlio attack continued more han 
an hour, wl,on at l.rst, satisfied tliat they could not 
succeed, the savages once more witlidrcrv, carrying with 
tliem, as before, their dead and wounded ^ ^ 

island•'‘"d leave the 
island, said iMr. beagravc to Ready. 

but tl?" ^ '"Tt all impossible ■ 

ut tliere is no saying. I i,ae-c been tliinkin- Sr Sea- 

nlents’ b^^^ T '’r' able to ascertain their move- 

'vliich the nah^iH P°'n‘'"g to one of those to 

rvhich the palisades were fastened, " is much taller than 
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any of the others ; now, by driving spike-nails into the 
trunk at about a foot apart, we might ascend it \\'ith ease, 
and it would command a view of the whole bay ; we tlien 
could know what the enemy were about." 

" Yes, that is very true ; but will not any one be very 
much exposed if he climbs up ? " 

" No, sir, for you see the cocoanut trees are cut down 
clear of the palisades to such a distance, that no savage 
could come at all near without being seen by anyone on 
the lookout, and giving us sufficient time to get down 
again before he could use his spear." 

“ I believe that you are right there. Ready ; but at 
all events, I would not attempt to do it before daylight, 
as there may be some of them still lurking underneath 
the stockade." 

“ Ct'rtainly, there may be, sir, and therefore, until 
daylight, we will not begin. Fortunately, we have plenty 
of spike-nails left." 

Mr. Seagrave then went into the house ; Ready desired 
William to lie down and sleep for two or three hours, as 
he would watch. In the morning, when Mr. Seagrave came 
out, he would have a little sleep himself. 

" I canH sleep. Ready. I'm mad with thirst," replied 

William. 

" Yes, sir ; it's very painful—I feel it myself very much, 
but what must those poor children feel? I pity them most." 

" I pity my mother most. Ready," replied William ; 
“ it must be agony to her to witness their sufferings, 
and not be able to relieve them." 

“ Yes, indeed, it must be terrible. Master William, 
to a mother's feelings ; but perhaps these savages will 
be off to-morrow, and then we shall forget all our 
privations." 

" I trust in God that they may. Ready ; but they seem 

very determined." _ . -i- ^ 

*^Yes, sir ; iron is gold to them ; and what will civilised 
men not do for gold ? Come, Master William, lie down 
|at all events, even if you cannot sleep." 


I 


13 
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In the meantime Mr. Seagravc had gone into the house. 
He found the cliildren still crying for water, notwith¬ 
standing the coaxing and soothing of Mrs. Seagrave, 
wlio was shedding tears as she hung over poor little 
Albert. Juno had gone out, and had dug with a spade 
as deep as she could, with a faint hope that some might 
be found, but in vain, and she had just returned mournful 
and disconsolate. There was no help for it but patience ; 
and patience could not be expected in cliildren so young. 
Little Caroline only drooped, and said nothing. Mr. Sea- 
grave remained for two or three hours with his wife, 
assisting her in pacifying tlie children, and soothing her 
to the utmost of his power ; at hist he went out and foiind 
old Ready on the watch. 

“ Ready, I had rather a hundred times be attacked 
by these savages, and have to defend tliis place, than 
be in that house for even five minutes and witness the 
sufferings of my wife and children.” 

” I do not doubt it, sir.” replied Ready ; ” but cheer 
lip, and let us hope for the best ; I think it very prob- 
able that the savages after this second defeat will leave 
the island.” 

” I wish I could think so. Ready ; it would make me' 
very hajipy ; but I have come out to take the watch. 
Ready. Will you not sleep for a while ? ” 

^ " 1 will, sir, if you please, take a little sleep. Call me 
m two hours ; it will then be daylight, and I can go to 
work, and you can get some repose yourself.” 

” I am too anxious to sleep ; I think so. at le;\st.” 

Master \\ illiam said he was too thirsty to sleep, sir * 
Diit, poor fellow, he is now fast enough.” 

I trust tliat boy will be spared. Ready.*' 

• ^ foo ; for he is a noble fillow ; but we are 

all m the hands of the Almiglity. Good-night, sir.” 

"Good-night. Ready.” 

Mr. Seagrave took his station on the plank, and was left 
to lus own reflections; that they were not of the most 
pleasiint kind may easily be imagined. He had. however] 
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been well schooled by adversity, and had lately brought 
himself to such a frame of mind, as to bow in submission 
to the will of Heaven, whatever it might be. He prayed 
earnestly and fervently that they might be delivered from 
the danger and sufferings which threatened them, and 
became calm and tranquil; prepared for the worst, if 
the worst was to happen, and confidently placing himself 
and his family under the care of Him who orders all as 
He thinks best. 

At daylight Ready woke up and relieved Mr. Seagrave, 
who did not return to the house, but lay down on the 
cocoanut boughs, where Ready had been lying by tlie 
side of William. As soon as Ready had got out the 
spike-nails and hammer, he summoned W'illiam to his 
assistance, and they commenced driving them into the 
cocoanut tree, one looking out, in case of the savages 
approaching, while the other was at work. In less than 
an hour they had gained the top of the tree close to the 
boughs, and had a very commanding view of the bay, 
as well as inland. William, who was driving tlie last 
dozen spikes took a survey, and then came down to 
Ready. 

“ I can see everything, Ready; they have pulled 
down the old house altogether, and are most of them 
lying down outside, covered up with their war-cloaks; 
some women are walking to and fro from the canoes, 
which are lying on the beach where they first landed.' 

" They have pulled down the house to obtain the iron 
nails, I have no doubt/' replied Ready. “ Did you see 
any of their dead ? 

‘ No, I did not look about very much, but I will go up 
again directly. I came down because my hands were 
jarred with hammering, and the hammer was so heavy 
to carry. In a minute or two I shall go up light enough. 
My lips are burning, Ready, and swelled ; the skin is 
peeling off. I had no idea that want of water would 
have been so dreadful. I think poor Tommy is more 
than punished alieady." 
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“ A child does not reflect upon consequences. Master 
William, nor could we possibly foresee that this using up 
the water could have created such misery. It was an 
idle trick of his, and wliatever may be the consequences, 
it still can l>e considered as such, and nothing more.*' 

“ I was in hopes of finding a cocoanut or two on the 
tree, but there was not one.” 

” And if you had found one, it would not have had any 
milk in it at this seiison of the year. However, blaster 
William, if the savages do m‘t go away to-day, something 
must Ix^ done. I wish now that you would go up again, 
and sec if they arc not stirring.” 

W'illiam again mounted to the top of the tree, and 
remained u]) for some minutes; when he came down, he 
said, ” They are all up now, and swarming like bees. 
I counted two hundred and sixty of the men, in their 
war-cloaks and feather head-dresses ; the women art' 
passing to and fro from the well with water ; there is 
nobody at the canoes except eight or ten women, who are 
beating their heads, I think, or something of the kind. 
I coultl not make it out well, but they seem all doing the 
same thing.” 

” I know what they arc about. Master William ; they 
are cutting themselves with knives or other shaq) in- 
stmments. It is the custom of these peojde. The dead 
are all put into the canoes, and those women are lamenting 
over them ; jicrhaps they arc going away, since the dead 
are in the canoes ; but there is no saying.” 


CHAPTER LXIV 


Consultation—Extreme Thirst—Ready’s Proposal—Ready s Attempt— 

Ready wounded—Water supplied* 

The second day was passed in keeping a lookout upon 
the savages, and awaiting a fresh attack. They could 
perceive from the top of the cocoanut tree that the 
savages held a council of war in the forenoon, sitting 
round in a large circle, while one got up in the centre, 
and made a speech, flourishing his club and spear while 
he spoke. In the afternoon the council broke up, and the 
savages were observ'cd to be very busy in all directions, 
cutting down the cocoanut trees, ana collecting all the 
brushwood. 

Ready watched them for a long while, and at last 
came down a little before sunset. “ Mr. Seagraye, 
he, “ we shall have, in my opinion, no attack this night, 
but to-morrow we must expect something very serious; 
the savages are cutting down the trees, and making large 
faggots; they do not get on very fast, because their 
hatchets are made of stone and don't cut very well: 
but perseverance and numbers will effect everything, 
and I daresay that they will work all night till they have 
obtained as many faggots ^ they want." 

" But what do you imagine to be their object,^ Ready, 
in cutting down trees, and making the faggots ? " 

" Either, sir, to pile them up outside the palisades, SO 
large as to be able to walk up upon them, or else to pile 
them up to set fire to them, and burn us out." 

“ Do you think they will succeed ? " 

“ Not without very heavy loss ; perhaps we may beat 
them off. but it will be a hard fight ; harder than any we 
have had yet. We must have the women to load the 
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niuskrts, so tliat we may fire as fast as we can I should 
not think miu !i of their attcmj'ts to burn us, if it were 
not for the smoke. Cocoaiuit wood, especially with the 
bark on, as our palisades have, will char a long while, 
but not burn easily when standing uj^right ; and the fire’ 
when the faggots are kindled, although it will be fierce' 
will m)t la>t long.” ' 

' But suffering as we arc now, Ready, for want of 
water, how can we i)ossibly keej> up our strength to meet 
them in a suffocating smoke and flame ? W'e must drop 
with sheer exhaustion.” * 

We must hoj>e for the Ix'st, and do our lx>‘t Mr 
Seagravc, replied Ready ; ” and recollect tliat, should 
anything happen to me during the conflict, if there is any 
chance of your Ix-mg oveqiowered, you must take advan¬ 
tage of the smoke, to escape into the woods, and find vour 
^\ay to the tents. I have no doubt tliat you will be able 
to do that : of course the attack will Ixi to windward, 
f hey use fire and yon must try and escajic to leeward ; 
I uue shown W ill.am how to force a pali-ade if necessary. 
1 lie savages, if they get possession, will not think of 
looking for you at first, and, jx'rhaps. when they have 

contains, not even afterwards.” 

'ic ♦ ^'iHiam, if they place the faggots so 

as to be ab 0 to walk to the top of the palisades? I rnav 
be^ wounded or kdled, and so may you * ^ 

Of course,” replied William ; ‘^but they are not in 
yet. and they sliall have a hard fight for it.” ^ 

Ready then told Mr. Seagrave that he would keco 
the watch and call him at twelve o’clock. During these 
two days they had eaten very little ; a turtle had been 
killed, and pieces fried ; but eating only added to their 
thi st. and even the children refused the meat The 

;z p“ 

As soon as .Mr. Seagrave liad gone into the house, Ready 
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called William, and said, “ Master William, water we 
must have. 1 cannot bear to see the agony of the poor 
children, and the state of mind which your poor mother 
is in ; and more, without water we never shall be able 
to beat off the savages to-morrow. We shall literally 
die of choking in the smoke, if they use fire. Now, 
William, I intend to take one of the seven-gallon barricos, 
and go down to the well for water. I may succeed, 
and I may not, but attempt it I must; and if I fail it 
cannot be helped.’* 

‘‘ Why not let me go. Ready ? ” replied William. 

“ For many reasons, William,” said Ready ; ” and the 
chief one is, that I do not think you would succeed so 
well as I shall. I shall put on the war-cloak and feathers 
of the savage who fell dead inside of the stockade, and 
that will be a disguise ; but I shall take no arms except 
his spear, as they would only be in my way, and increase 
the weight I have to carry. Now, observe you must 
let me out of the door, and when I am out, in case of 
accident, put one of the poles across it inside ; that will 
keep the door fast if they attack it, until you can secure 
it with the others. Watch my return, and be all ready to 
let me in. Do you understand me ? ” 

“ Yes, perfectly. Ready, but I am now, I must confess, 
really frightened ; if anything was to happen to you, 
what a misery it would be.” 

” There is no help for it, William. Water must, if 
possible, be procured, and now is a better time to make 
the attempt than later, when they may be more on the 
watch ; they have left off their work, and ^e busy eating ; 
if I meet any one it will only be a woman.” 

Ready went for the barrico, a little cask, which held 
six or seven gallons of water. He put on the head-dress 
and war-cloak of the savage ; and, taking the barrico 
on his shoulder, and the spear in his hand, the poles 
which barred the door were softly removed by William, 
and after ascertaining that no one was concealed beneath 
the palisades. Ready pressed William’s hand, and set 
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off across the cleared space outside of the stockade, and 
gained tlie cocoaniit trees. William, as directed, closed 
the door, passed one y^ole through the inner door-posts for 
security, and remained on the watch. He was in an awful 
state of suspense. listening to the slightest noise; even 
the slight rustling by the wind of the cocoanut boughs 
above him made him start : there he continued for some 
imniitcs, his gun ready cocked by his side. 

" It is time that he returned,” thought William ; ” the 
distance is not a hundred yards, and yet 1 have heard no 
noise.” At last he thought he heard footsteps coming 
very softly. Acs. it was so. Ready was returning, and 
without any accident. William had his hand upon the 
pole, to slip it on one side, and open the door, when lie 
heard a scurtlc and a fall close to the door. He immedi¬ 
ately threw tlown tlie pole and opened it, just as Ready 
called him by name. William seized his musket, and 
S[)iang out ; he fouiul Keatly struggling with a savage 
wlio was uppermost, and with his spear at Ready's 
l)loa^t. In a second William levelled and fired and llie 
savage fell dead by the side of Ready. 

“ Take the water in quick. William,” said Ready in 
a faint voice ; ” I will contrive to crawl in if I can.” 

Wilham cauglit up the banico of water, and took it 
in ; he tlicn IuisIoikhI to Ready, who was on his knees. 
Mr Seaguavig hearing the musket fired, had run out, 
anc hnding the stockade door open, followed William 
and seeing him endeavouring to suy>port Ready, caught 
liold of his other arm. and they led him tottering into the 
stockade : the door was then immediately secured and 
the^ went to his assistance. 

‘ Are you hurt. Ready > ” said William. 



US dearly. 

William rail for a paiinikin. ami taking out the bung, 
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poured some water out of the bariico, and gave it to 
Ready, who drank it with eagerness. 

“ Now, William, lay me down on these cocoanut 
boughs ; go and give some water to the others, and when 
you have all drunk, then come to me again. Don’t tell 
Mrs. Seagrave that I’m hurt. Do as I beg of you.” 

” Papa, take the water—do, pray,” replied William ; 
“ I cannot leave Ready.” 

” I will, my boy,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “ but first 
drink yourself.” 

William, who was very faint, drank off the pannikin 
of water, which immediately revived him, and then, 
while Mr. Seagrave hastened with some water to the 
children and women, occupied himself with old Ready, 
who breathed heavily, but did not speak. 


13 



CHAPTER LXV 


Readv’s Wovind—^T^s Soatjrave—Convcr'^ation—Ready and Willumi—■ 
The Loiikoiit—Attack of Stockade—Kelicf at hand—Captain 
Osborn arrives. 

After returning twice for water, to satisfy those in the 
house, Mr. Seagrave came to the assistance of William, 
who had been removing Ready’s clothes to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the wound which he had received. 

“ We had better move him to where the other cocoanut 
boughs lie ; he will be more comfortable there,” said 
William. 

Ready whispered, ” More water.” William gave him 
some more, and then, with the assistance of his father, 
Ready was removed to a more comfortable place. As 
soon as they had laid him there. Ready turned on his 
side, and threw up a (jiiantity of blood. 

“ I am better now,’ said he in a low voice ; “ bind up 
the wound, William ; an old man like me has not much 
blood to spare.” 

Mr. Seagrave and William then opened his shirt and 
examined the wound ; the s]->ear had gone deep into the 
lungs. William threw off his own shirt, tore it up into 
strip, and then bound up the wound so as to stop the 
effusion of blood. 

Ready, who at first appeared much exhausted with 
being mo\'cd about, gradually recovered so as to be able 
to siicak in a low voice, when Mrs. Seagrave came out of 
the house. 

” Where is that brave, kind man ? ” cried she, “ that I 

may bless him and thank him.” 

% 

Mr. Seagrave went to her, and caught her by the arm. 

” He is hurt, my dear ; I am afraid very much hurt 

I did not tell you at the time.” 

% 
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lookout, and wait there till day dawns ; watch them as 
long as you can in safety, and then come down, to tell 
me what you have seen.” 

Ready’s voice became faint after this exertion of 
speaking so much. 

He motioned to William, who immediately climbed 
up the cocoanut tree, and waited there till daylight 

At the dawn of day, he perceived that the savages 
were at work, that they had collected all the faggots 
together opposite to where the old house had stood, and 
were very busy in making arrangements for the attack. 
At last he perceived that they everyone shouldered a 
faggot, and commenced their advance towards the 
stockade ; William immediately descended from the 
tree, and called his father, who was talking with Mrs. 
Seagrave. The muskets were all loaded, and Mrs. Sea- 
grave and Juno took their posts below the planking, 
to reload them as fast as they were fired. 

“ We must fire upon them as soon as we are sure of 
not missing them, William,” said Mr. Seagrave ; for 
the more we check their advance the better.” 

When the first savages were within fifty yards, they 
both fired, and two of the men dropped ; and they con¬ 
tinued to fire as their assailants came up, with great 
success for the first ten minutes ; after which the savages 
advanced in a larger body, and took the precaution to 
hold the faggots in front of them, for some protection 
as they approached. By these means they gained the 
stockade in safety, and commenced laying their faggots. 
Mr. Seagrave and William still kept up an incessant 
fire upon them, but not with so much success as befoie. 

Although many fell, the faggots were gradually heaped 
up, till they almost reached to the holes between the 
palisades, through which they pointed their muskets , 
and as the savages contrived to slope them down 
the stockade to the ground, it was evident that they 
meant to mount up and take them by escalade At l^t 
it appeared as H all the faggots had been placed, and the 
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savafijos retired farther back, to where tlie cocoanut trees 
were still standing. 

" They liave gone away, father.” sai<l W illiam * ” but 
they will come again, and I fear it is all over with us.” 
I fear so too, my noble boy,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; 
they are only retreating to arrange for a general 
assault, and they now will be able to gain an entrance, 
I almost wish that they had tired the faggots ; wc might 

have escaped as Ready pointed out to us, but now I 
tear we have no chance.’* 

^ “Don’t say a word to my mother.” said William; 

let us defend ourselves to tlie last, and if we arc over¬ 
powered. It is the will of God.” 

I should like to take a farewell embrace of your dear 
mother, said Mr. Seagrave ; “ but no ; it will'be wcak- 
nessjust now. I had better not. Here they come. 
William in a swarm. Well, God bless you. my boy ^ 
we shall all. I trust, meet in heaven.” ^ ^ * 

The wliole body of savages were now advancing from 
the cocoanut wood in a solid mass; they raised a yell 
\vhi( h struck terror into the hearts of‘Mrs. Seagrave 

wlf' ,i "'7 ""*• again 

\Mtlui fifty yards of tlicm, when the fire was ononed 

siv’uii'?” i ‘‘r 'W loud ^•ells. and the 

sa\ ages had already reached to the bottom of the sloping 

l>do of faggots when the yells and the reports of the 

muskets were drowned by a much louder report, followed 

b> the crackling and breaking of the cocoanut trees 

^\hich made both parties start with surprise; another 

tlK saviJrferi i""'''''’ ploughed up. and 

lilt sa\ ages lell in nunibcrs* 

“ Irn""* ‘ 7 “'®said William, 

aele, replied Hr. Seagrave in utter astonishment.^ 
iue savages paused m th.e advance, quite stuix-fied • 

tlirough the air, and the round shot ajid grape came 
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whizzing and tearing through the cocoanut grove ; at 
this last broadside, the savages turned and fled towards 
their canoes : not one was left to be seen. 

“ We are saved 1 " cried Mr. Seagrave, leaping off the 
plank and embracing his wife, who sank down on her 
knees, and held up her clasped hands in thankfulness to 
Heaven. 

William had hastened up to the lookout on the cocoa- 
nut tree, and now cried out to them below, as the guns 
were again discharged— 

“ A large schooner, father ; she is firing at the savages, 
who are at the canoes ; they are falling in every direction 
some have plunged into the water ; there is a boatful of 
armed men coming on shore ; they are close to the beach, 
by the garden point. Three of the canoes have got off 
full of men ; there go the guns again ; two of the canoes 
are sunk, father ; the boat has landed, and the people 
are coming up this way." William then descended from 
the lookout as fast as he could. 

As soon as he was down, he commenced unbarring 
the door of the stockade. He pulled out the last pole 
just as he heard the feet of their deliverers outside. He 
threw open the door, and a second after found himself 
in the arms of Captain Osborn. 



CHAPTER LXVT 

Exj.lnnation—Rondy dying - Ready's Deatli -Regret—Arrangements. 

Bi-fori- we wind up this history, it will be as well to 
state to my youn-,' readers how it was that Captain 
(^born made lus apj^carance at so fortunate a moment, 
it will be recollected how a brig came oft the island some 
months before this, and the great disaj-)pointmcnt that 
the party on the i^land exj)crienced in her not nuikinq 
her appearance again, especially as they had seen the 
flags which they had hoisted. 

Ihc fact was, that those on board of the brig bad nx>t 
only seen tboir signals, but had read tlic name of the 
/ acil(c upon the flag hoisted ; but the heavy gale which 
came on drove them so far to the southward', tliat the 
mas er of the ling did not consider that he should do 
his duty to his owners if he lost so much time in beating 
up for the island again ; the cargo which he had on board 
was one which would lose in value if it were not one of 
tlie lir^t m the market. He therefore decided upon mak- 
ing all sail for Sydney, to which pwt he was boiiiVd. 

When ( aptaiii Osborn was put into the boat bv 
Mackintosli and the seamen of the Pacific, he was still 
mscnsil)Ie , but he gradually recovered, and after a 
s onny night during which the men had the greatest 
ditficulty m keeping the boat afloat. Captain Osborn 

wl ^ ^covered as to hear from Mackintosh what 

n nn himScM 

mndrni^T morning the wind 

viH n r'!‘ ‘ f‘'rtunate enough to fall in 

thein all oTbe!^::'^ 

From the account given by Mackintosh, Captain 
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Osborn had no doubt in his mind but that the Seagrave 
family had perished, and the loss of the vessel, with them 
on board, was duly reported to the owners. When at 
Van Diemen's Land, Captain Osborn was so much taken 
with the beauty and fertility of the country, and perhaps 
not so well inclined to go to sea again after such danger 
as he had incurred in the last voyage, that he resolved 
to purchase land and settle there. He did so, and had 
already stocked his farm with cattle, and had gone round 
to Sydney in a schooner to await the arrival of a large 
order from England which he had sent for, when the 
brig arrived and reported the existence of some white 
people on the small island, and also that they had hoisted 
a flag with the name Pacific worked on it. 

Captain Osborn hearing this, went to the master of 
the brig, and questioned him. He found the latitude 
and longitude of the island to be not far from that of the 
shij? when she was deserted, and he was now convinced 
that, by some miracle, the Seagrave family had been 
preserved. He therefore went to the Governor of New 
South Wales, and made him acquainted with the facts 
had been established, and the Governor instantly 
\ that the Government armed schooner was at 
his service, if he would himself go in quest of his former 
shipmates. Inconvenient as the al)sence at that time 
was to Captain Osborn, he at once acquiesced, and in a 
few days the schooner sailed for her destination. She 
arrived off the island on the same morning that the 
fleet of canoes with the savages effected their landing, 
and when William made the remark to Ready as they 
were hastening into the stockade, that there was another 
vessel under sail off the garden point, had Ready had 
time to put his eye to the telescope, he would have dis¬ 
covered that it was the schooner, and not, as he supposed, 
a canoe which had separated from the others during the 
night. 

The schooner stood in to the reefs, and then hauled 
off again, that she might send her boat in, to sound for 
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an anchorage. The boat, when sounding, perceived 
the canoes and the savages, and afterwards heard the 
report of firearms on the first attack. On her return on 
board tlie schooner, they stated what tliey had seen and 
heard, and tlieir idea that the white people on the island 
were being attacked by the savages. As the boat did 
not return on boartl till near dusk, they had not time to 
canvass the (lucstion, when the night attack was made 
and tliey again heard the firing of the muskets. This 
made Captain Osborn most anxious to land as soon as pos¬ 
sible, but as the savages were in such numbers, and the 
crew of the schooner did not consist of more than twenty- 
five men, the commander considered it was rash to make 
the attcm[it. He ditl, however, sliow the utmost anxiety 
to bring his schooner to an anchor, so as to protect 
his men, and then agreed that they should land. 

1 he boat had reported deep water and good anchorage 
close to the garden point, and every preparation was 
made for running at daylight on the lollowing morning ; 
but unfortunately, it fell calm for the best part of the 
day, and it wiis not until the morning after, just as the 
savages were making their last attack upon the stockade 
that she could get in. As soon as she did, she opened 
the fire of her carronaclcs^ aiul the result is already 
known ; the savages tied in all directions, the boat was 
then niajined, and Captain Osborn led the party who 
landed, and came so opportunely to their relief. 

My readers must, if they can, imagine the joy of 
Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave when they beheld their old friend 
Captain Osborn. All danger was now over ; the party 
t\iK) had landed with him went out under the command 
ol the mate, to ascertain if there were any more of the 
savag^ to be found ; but, except the dead and dyang, 
ml had escaped in some of the smaller canoes. Captain 
* remained with the Seagraves, and in a few words 
told his own history, and they then informed him of 
the state of poor old Ready, whom \\'illiam had gone 
to attend as soon as Captain Osborn was engaged wtb 
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his father and mother. Captain Osborn hurried out 
to see him ; Ready knew him immediately, that is, 
he knew his voice, for the old man’s eyes were already 
so dim that he could not see. 

" That is Captain Osborn, I know,” said Ready in a 
faint voice. ” You have come in good time, sir ; I knew 
you would come, and I always said so: you have the 
thanks of a dying man.” 

” I hope it is not so bad as that, Ready ; we have 
a surgeon on board, and I will send for him at once.” 

” No surgeon can help me, sir,” replied Ready; 
“ another hour of time will not pass before I shall be in 
Eternity. I thank God for the preservation of the family, 
but. Captain Osborn, my time is come.” 

The old man then joined his hands across his breast, 
and remained for some time in silent prayer. 

” We had better leave,” said Captain Osborn ; ” he 
wishes not to be interrupted. I will send for the surgeon, 
at all events, although I feel it is useless; the hand of 
death is already on him.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave walked away with Captain 
Osborn, all of them much affected with the scene. Wil¬ 
liam still remained by Ready’s side to give him water 
when he asked for it. A few minutes afterwards. Ready 
opened his eyes. 

” Are you there, William ? I can't see you. Listen 
to me, my dear boy. Let me be buried under the trees 
on the mound above the well. I wish to lie there. Poor 
little Tommy ; don’t let him know that he was the cause 
of my death. Bring him here now, and Jtmo and Caroline, 
to say good-bye, William.” 

William, with the tears rolling down his cheeks, has¬ 
tened into the house, and communicated Ready’s wish 
to his father and mother. They all went out in a body, 
to take a last farewell ; Ready called them all by name, 
one after another. They knelt down as he call^ them, 
and kissed him. He bade them farewell in a faint voice, 
which at last was changed to ^ mere whisper. They still 
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remained, in silence and in tears, standing round him, 
William only kneeling and holding his hand, when the 
old man’s head fell bac k, and he was no more ! 

“ It is all over,” said Mr. Seagrave mournfully, ” and 
he has, I have no doubt, gone to receive the rewaid of 
a good and just map. ‘ Happy are those who die in the 
Lord.’ ” 

Mr. Seagrave then led away his wife and children, 
leaving Juno and William. Poor Juno cried as if her 
heart would break Jis soon as her master and mistress 
were gone, and she could give \'ent to her feelings. 
William tried to console her. 

” Oh. Ma.ssa William, me often think, and me really 
think now, he sent by Heaven to save us all. He just 
live long enough to do all he could do, and now he gone 
to Heaven again.” 

” I trust he has, Juno ; I ho{X‘ I may live as well and 
die as well as he has done.” 

William (losed uj) the eyes, and Juno went and fetched 
the ship’s ensign, whii h they laid over the body, after 
which they joined the rest ol the party in the house. 

During the time that W’illiam had remained with <»ld 
Ready, the commander of the schooner had landed with 
another party ol men,whom he dc‘Sj>atched to scour the 
island in ])ursuit of any savagr's who might remain ; but 
they could find none. Caj^tain Osborn introduced him 
to Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave. and arrangements were com¬ 
menced for the embarkation. It was dec'ided that the 
following day should be jxissed in ])acking up and getting 
on board their luggage, and that the day after the family 
should embark. William then mentioned the wish of 
poor old Ready, as to his burial. The commander 
immediately gave directions for a cofhn to be made, and 
for his men to dig the grave at the sihU that William 
should point out. It was also arranged that Juno should 
go round with the boat the next morning at daylight, 
to jxiint out the little harlxuir, that they might take on 
board the merino sheep, which were of value; all the 
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other animals, with the exception of the dogs, were 
to be left on the island, for the benefit of those who 
might, at any future time, meet with a disaster similar 
to that of the crew and passengers of the Pacific. 

The boats were on shore early the next morning, and 
the luggage was taken on board ; but Mr. Seagrave would 
not take anything which could prove useful to any people 
who might be wrecked on the island ; the furniture, 
tools, iron-work, nails, beef and pork, and flour, were 
all put into the house and locked up ; the luggage 
therefore carried away was not very great, and was soon 
on board. 



CHAPTER LXVn 


Readv’s Cravr—Rr^rot';—Juno in Sorrow—C«'*nversotion—Remark? on 
Rciidv—marks—Ready’s Funeral—Love for the Island— 
Scliooner sajls—Arrival at Sydney—Seagrave Family. 

The Iiuiry and bustle uf prcpariiif^ for their departure 
from the island, and the rapid succession of events which 
had i)ccn crowdrxl together within so very few days, had 
not allowed time for much thought or renection to Mr. 
and Mrs. Soagrave and William i at length, however, 
every prcjtaration had Ix’en made, and they were no 
longer urged by the commander of the schooner to hasten 
their packing up and arrangements: for everything 
Iiad been sent on board during tiie afternoon, and it 

was proposed tliat they should sail on the following 
day. 

Knw they had time to feel, and bittcrlv did they lament 
tlic loss of tlioir old friend, and deplore that he had not 
survive<I to sail with them to Sydney. They had alwa\’S 
indulged the hope that one day'they should be taken off 
the island, and in that hope they hacl ever looked forward 
to old Ready ba'oming a part of their future household. 
iSow that their wishes had been granted,—now that 
their fond longings were alxnit to he realised,—so much 
was the feeling of joy and gratitude mingled with regret 
so great was their grief at the loss of their preserver, 
—that, could lie have been restorexi to them, they felt 
as if th.^y would Iiave gladly remained on the island. 

Captain Osborn, the commander, and the crew of the 
S( hooner, had taken leave of them for the night, and had 
gone on board, having made arrangements for the 
yitermcnt of Ready. prc\ious to theiV sailing, on the 
following day. *1 lie children had been put to'bcd, and 
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Juno had quitted the house ; ^Ir. and Mrs. Seagrave 
and William were sitting together in their now half- 
dismantled room, when Juno entered; the poor girl 
had evidently been weeping. 

“ Well, Juno,” observed Mr. Seagraye, with a view 
to break the silence, which had continued for some 
time previous to her entrance, “ are you not glad to leave 
the island ? ” 

” One time I tliink T would be very glad, but now I 
not care much,” replied Juno. ” Island very nice place ; 
all very happy till savage come. Suppose they not kill 
old Ready, 1 not care.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Seagrave, “ it is a sad blow 
to us all: I did hope to have fostered the good old man, 
and to have been able to have shown him our gratitude, 
but-” 

” It is the will of Heaven that it should be otherwise, 
continued Mr. Seagrave ; ” I would give half that I am 
possessed of, that he had not perished.” 

” Oh, massa! ” said Juno, ” I sit by him just now ; 
I take off the flag and look at his face, so calm, look so 
happy, so good, I almost tink he smile at rne, and 
I cry. Oh, Massa Tommy, all because you, idle boy.” 

” It adds much to my regret,” replied Mr. Seagrave, 
” that his life should have been sacrificed through the 
thoughtlessness of one of my own children ; what a 
lesson it will be to Tommy when he is old enough to 
comprehend fully the consequences of his conduct.” 

” That he must not know, papa,” said William, who 
had been leaning mournfully over the table ; ” one of 
Ready’s last injunctions was that Tommy was never 
to be told of it. He made me promise.” 

” His last wishes shall be religiously attended to, my 
dear boy,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; ” for what do we not 
owe to that good old man ? When others deserted us 
and left us to perish, he remained with us to share our 
fate, with every prospect that the ocean vyould bury 
By his skill we were saved and landed in safety# He 
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provided for our wants, added to our comforts, instructed 
us how to make the best use of our means, was our adviser, 
and, I may say, our protector. What should we have 
done williout him ? Without his j^recautions, we sliould 
liave })erished by the spears of the savages. It was his 
scH-devotion which j)rocured the water which saved 
our lives, and it was in this act that he sacrificed his own. 
What an cxamjdc of Christian fortitude and humility 
did he ever show us ; and indeed, I may truly say, 
that by his cxamj)Ic, sinful as I must ever be, I have 
become, I trust, a better man. Would that he were now 
sitting by us,—but the Lord’s will be done.” 

” I feel as if I had lost astay or prop, my dear husband,” 
rojilied Mrs. Scagravc. ” So accustomed have I been 
to look to him for advice since we have been on this 
island. I feel now constantly that there is something 
wanting, and then I recollect that it is he who is away from 
me. Had he not been thus snatched from us—had he 
been spared to us a few years, and had we been permitted 
to have surrounded his deathbed, and have closed his 

eyes in peace-” and Mi's. Seagrave wept upon the 

shoulder of her husband. 

After a time, Mrs. Seagrave recovered herself j but 
silence ensued, only bn»ken by an occasional sob from 
poor Juno. William’s heart was too full ; he could not 
lor a long while utter a word ; at last he said, in a low 
voice— 

” I feel that, next to my dear father and mother, I 
have lost my best friend. I cannot forgive myself for 
allowing him to go for tlie water; it was my duty to go, 
and I ought to have gone.” 

” And yet we could have ill spared you, my dear boy ; 
you might have perished,” replied Mrs. Seagrave. 

It would have been as God willed, my dear mother,” 
replied William ; ” I might have perished, or I might not.” 

" We never know what the morrow may bring forth.” 
said Mr. Seagrave, ” or what may be in store for us. Had 
not this misfortune happened, had old Ready been 
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spared to us, how joyfully should I and all of you have 
quitted this island, full of anticipation, and indulging 
in worldly prospects. What a change has been brought 
over me by this melancholy death! What a check have 
I received 1 I now am all thought and anxiety. I have 
said to myself, ‘ We have been happy on this island; 
our wants have been supplied; even our comforts have 
been great. We have been under no temptations, for 
we have been isolated from the world ; am I so sure 
that I shall be as happy in future as I have been ? Am I 
confident, now my long-wished-for return to the world 
is about to take place, that I shall have no cause to lament 
that I ever quitted this peaceful, quiet spot ? ' I feel, 
my dear wife, that it is a duty to my family that I should 
return to society, but I am far from feeling that our 
happiness may be increased. We have, however, a plain 
precept to follow, which is, to do our duty in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call us.” 

“ Yes, my dear husband,” replied Mrs. Seagrave; 
“ I feel the truth of all you have just said. We are in 
His hands, and let us put our trust in Him.” 

“ We will, dearest,” replied Mr. Seagrave ■ but it 
is late, and we have to rise early to-morrow morning. 
This is the last evening which we shall pass on this island ; 
let us return our thanks for the happiness we have enjoyed 
here; let us confide in Him for our future welfare, and 
let us bow in humility to the chastening with which He 
has thought proper to visit us. We thought to have 
quitted this spot in joy,—it is His will that we should 
leave it in sorrow.” 

Mr. Seagrave took down the Bible, and after he had 
read a chapter, he poured forth a prayer suited to their 
feelings, and they all retired to repose. 

The next morning they were up early, and packed up 
the few articles which still remained to go on board. 
Mr. Seagrave read the prayers, and they went to break¬ 
fast. Few words were exchanged, for there was a solemn 
grief upon all of them. They waited for the arrival of 
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Captain Osborn and the crew of the schooner to attend 
the funeral of poor old Ready. William, who had gone 
out occasionally to look at the vessel, now came in, and 
said tliat two boats wore ])iilling on shore. A few minutes 
afterwards. Captain Osborn and the commander of the 
schooner made their aj^pearance, and after a short con¬ 
versation, they went out to give directions. The coffin 
had been brouglit on shore ; the body of Ready was put 
into it. and it was screwed down. William attended 
the process, and the tears fell fast down his clieeks as 
the lid was jnit over, and he saw the last of his old friend. 

In half an hour all was prepared, and the family wore 
summoned from the house. It was arranged that William, 
Mr. Seagrave, Captain Osborn, and Juno (at her own 
request) should be the pall-bearers. 

The cofTin. covered with the I'nion Jack as a j^all, was 
raised on the shoulders of si.x of the seamen, and they 
bore it to the grave, followed by Mrs. Seagrave and the 
children, the commander of the schooner, and several 
of the men. Mr. Seagrave read the funeral service, which 
was occasionally interrupted by the sobbing of Juno, the 
grave was filled up, and they all walked back in silence. 
At the re(|uest of William, the commander of the schooner 
had ordered the carj->enter to juepare an oak jxaling to 
put round the grave, and a board, on which was wTitten 
the name of the deceased and day of his death. As soon 
as this had been fixed uj>, William, with a deep sigh, 
followed the commander of the schooner to the house, 
to announce that all was finished, and that the boat 
waited for them to embark. 

“ Come, my dear,” said Mr. Seagrave to his wife. 

I will, I will,” rejdied Mrs. Seagrave, ” but I don’t 
know how it is, now that the hour is come, T really feel 
such pain at quitting this dear island. Had it not been 
for poor Ready's death, I really do think I should wish 
to remain.” 

I don’t doubt but that you feel sorrow, my dear; 
but we must not keep Captain Osborn waiting. 
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“ I should like to have time to visit once more all our 
little property—the garden, the fish-pond, the tuitie- 
pond ; I should like to wish good-bye even to the animals, 
Seagrave ; it may be a weakness, but 1 cannot help it. 

“ Do we leave Nanny, mamma, said Caroline, ana 

all the chickens ? ” j / i r ^ 

“ Yes, rny dear ; we leave all the goats and fowls lor 

other people, if they come to the island.” 

” Do we leave all the turtle in the pond ? saia 

Tommy ; ” turtle makes good soup. I like turtle. 

“ That’s well thought of,” said Captain Osborn ; we 

will take the turtle on board. It will not be losing much 

time.” , , , 

” Oh no,” replied the commander of the schooner , 

“ go down, then, my men, push one of the boats round, 

and get the turtle on board.” 

While this delay took place, Mrs. Seagrave 
Ready’s grave, to see the paling and board which \\ ilham 
had told her had been pul up. She would have lingered 
still, hanging on her husband's arm, but Captain Osborn 
apain came to tell her that the boat waited for them. 

As Mr. Seagrave was aware that the commander o 
the schooner was anxious to get clear of the islan^ before 
night, he now led his wife down to the boat. Ihcy al 
embarked and were soon on the deck of the schooner, 
from whence they continued to fix their eyes upon the 
island, while the men were heaving up the anchor. A 
last sail wao made upon the vessel, the garden point was 
cleared, and as they ran away with a fair 
object on the shore became more indistinct. 
eyes were turned in that direction. Juno and \\i 
stood abaft ; William had the spyglass, and 
through it very steadily as the vessel ran on, when Cap a 

Osborn inquired what he was looking at. 

my last farewell of Ready’s grave,” replied NVilIiam. 

” He really a good man,” said Juno in a low 
As they ran down to the westward, they p^se 
cove where they had fust landed, and Mr. beag 
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directed Mrs. Seagrave’s attention to it. Mrs. Seacrave 
remained for some time looking at it in silence, and 
then said as she turned away— 

“ We shall never be more happy than we were on that 
island, Seagrave.” 

“ It will indeed be well, my dear, if we never are less 
haj) )y, replied her husband. 

1 le schooner now ran fast through the water, and the 
island was every minute less distinct ; after a time, 
the land was below the horizon, and the tops of the 
cocoa-nut trees only to be seen : these gradually dis¬ 
appeared. Juno watched on, and when at last noth¬ 
ing could be seen, she waved her handkerchief in 
the direction of the island, as if to bid it fiuewell, and 
then went down below to hide her grief. 

The wind continued fair. and. after a favourable 
passage of little more than four weeks, they arrived at 
Sytlney Cove, the port to which they were bound when 
Uiey embarked from England on board of the good ship 


E.S.—As my young readers will probably wish 
know a little more about the Seagrave family, I will 
inform them that Mr Seagrave, like tlie patrj^^i Job 
after his tribulation, found his tlocks and lierds'ereatlv 
increased on his arrival at Sydney. The agent tvhom he 
nac lelt in charge of his pro|)erty had been diligent 
and honest and although it was fully believed thaAhe 
who e of the family had perished, and that the estates 
would go to distant heirs, still the delay of law pro¬ 
ceedings and the many months which it required to 
communicate with England, added to the \\ant of 

yet Per- 

in dfe P f'ey were still 

afle^ h. P’-operly from his father, 

V ng for many years assisted him in the manage- 
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ment of it. He married and had a numerous family. 
Tommy, not\vithstanding all his scrapes, grew up a very 
fine fellow, and entered the army. He is now a major, 
and is said to retain his juvenile tastes so far, that, among 
his many arduous duties, he is still a very sedulous 
and efficient officer at the Mess Table. Caroline married 
a young clergyman, and made him an excellent wife ; 
little Albert went into the navy, and is at present a 
commander. 

l^Ir. and Mrs. Seagrave are both dead, but poor Juno 
is still alive, cuid lives at Seagrave Plantation with 
William, and her greatest pleasure is to take his children 
on her knee, and tell them long stories about the island, 
and make them cry v/hcn she goes through the history 
of old Ready's death and burial. 

And now, my dear children, having given you all the 
information that I possess, I have only to add, that I 
hope you like what I have written for you, and bid you 
heartily farewell. 
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